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THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


In School Committee, June 2, 1892, the following report was 
adopted :-— 


“ The Committee on the Columbian Exposition, to which was 
referred the circular of the Massachusetts Committee on Instruc- 
tion, reports that tt does not deem it advisable to send an exhibit 
of the written work of pupils, but recommends that the exhibit 
consist of (1) a report, to be edited by the Superintendent, gwing 
a history of the various departments of the Cambridge Public 
Schools, and (2) a collection of photographs of some of the school- 
houses past and present.” 

SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 


Secretary. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1892. 


In compliance with Section 142 of the Rules and Regulations, 
the Superintendent herewith submits his eighteenth annual’ report 
for the year ending December 31, 1892. 


Population of Cambridge. 


Me 8,409 1h ee PRR SW 2 
MO ar, bs. 18,818 1 UE Re ea Ta fests 
a am OW TERN (aA eas ce a oe 
mee i, 28,060 1) A nC ON HRN ala REG 9 
SS Se BOO 9.) iw eb A bak Oo gal TOSS 


School Census. 


Number of children in the city on the first of May, five years old 
or more but less than fifteen, as reported by the Truant Officers. 


yp. y, 85198 ho GRD AL) CORR Basin EA 
ee). 218 LeeRCMinED ot laser rial ean tes «AO, OT 
Sy a F .  Nocensus 1886. : ‘ ‘ Nate ORR 
1878 . ; ; ‘ . 8,422 LES Ey ites) han j : . 11,216 
ee et, 8885 PRGeMM EME) Tae Qs en ao 
1880 . ‘ : : . 9,890 1889 . ; h : . 11,750 
1881 . ; ‘ : . 9,582 1890 . : 4 ‘ » 11,971 
1882 . hk ‘ sh LOST) ey SBE ‘ ° , . 12,160 


Ry ii). t: . KOeeD TRUE LA ay) aes ae 
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Schools and Class-rooms. 


Latin School , : 1 Number of class-rooms. . 8 
English High School . 1 Si sin , ia 
Grammar Schools 11 a Nia A ‘ ae? &). 
Primary Schools . 21 bia ei ss ‘ Hata Ss 
Kindergartens . ‘ ‘ ; 6 DL $8 : ; | 
Evening Drawing Schools . 2 stron ‘ : ; 7 
Evening High School . 1 vigebty he ih . ‘ 6 
Evening Elementary Schools : 3 slog ea aS é epey 
Whole number of Day Schools ; ; : : ; : ‘ em”, 40 
Number of class-rooms for Day Schools . . : é ° : . 261 


High School and Grammar School Houses. 


School Houses, | of Cake Pe eet PMalaes| valu 
PGE eae ition ceae hav iteetanpiiers 8* | $40,000} 87,828} $15,900} $55,900 
English High ....... wiNeelp 11t 220,000 | 74,366} 18,000} 288,000 
Aston 6 cahate eld wae 12t 30,000} 15,198) 4,600} 34,600 
Corlett ..... EP AD Rt 2 3,000 | 10,000 1,000 4,000 
FIRPVALG sinuses vay sce 16t 45,000} 20,494] 12,000 57,000 
DEOPOS ic ieee ek yk GRR 14t 73,000 | 25,650 7,000 80,000 
PGRDOOY ese be via aaicaeing 6 27,000; 21,818 7,000 34,000 
Pata hUCe ea «ales sae 13 60,000} 11,900 8,300 68,300 
FODGPAT HN saiets pane uk ets 11 30,000 | 14,755 7.000 87,000 
Thorndike Wail.’ sin oak Ven 12 30,000 | 10,027 4,000] - 34,000 
Washington is i) 0's sean 12t 25,000 14,951 7,000 32,000 
Webster oo. ials (as 16t 50,000 25,839 9,000 59,000 
Wellington........ iy i alehs 18ta 42,000 27,678 8,300 50,300 

GUL S Seen erss ya oe One 146 $675,000 | 810,489 | $109,100 | $784,100 


*Also a library, a physical laboratory and an assembly hall. 
tAlso five recitation rooms, a library, a physical laboratory, a chemical laboratory, 
& lecture room, a drawing-room, and an assembly hall. 
{Also an assembly hall. 
; aOn the same lot there is another school house containing four rooms used for primary 
classes. 
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Primary School Houses. 


Bebietatoices, | or Clase. | Mattnae | Aloe ot, | Hetiiaied | otal 
Oo rf $18,000} 19,689] $6,000} $24,000 
OPO a) i 8 12,000 10,018 4,000 16,000 
RE REEEU Sore a jas 'g dls; o'c!a)ea'd o's 2 500 4,646 1,400 1,900 
SEI cy aise seis oss 0 2 3,000} 14,787 1,000 4,000 
Dana.....-..e sees evens 4 2,000} 14,317 4,300 6,300 
CO ay esse I aaa 4 4,000; 10,000 2,000 6,000 
Ie e's sk as s,s 4 6,000 | 15,090 4,500 10,500 
OEE R ak Up eee sls ss is os 4 12,000 15,434 3,000 15,000 
ME eeu a's tos cs: 12 25,000} 9,900 4,000 29,000 
OE aa 4 6,000} 11,182] 4,500] 10,500 
LOE Tt ae i Senile 4 8,000} 10,000 2,500 10,500 
Pe NG daly 00 die in 4 7,000} 12,038 2,500 9,500 
Otis 8 12,000} 8.270! 4,000] 16,000 
BIRD soe cials wea gales a 2 10,000 8,469 5,000 15,000 
a f 4,000} 12,000 1,200 5,200 
GT SS ee 4 5,000} 11,192 3,000 8,000 
PMN REG cin wee eee cokes 4 3,000 9,995 4,000 7,000 
a ed 4 3,000 10,050 5,000 8,000 
GS Se oe 4 8,000; 19,500 4,000 12,000 
MEE Ae eta sis 5 s's'¢'2 1a oo 12 25,000} 20,079 5,000 30,000 
aS A ee 6 6,000 14,347 3,000 9,000 
Primary Total........ 107 | $179,500 | 260,998} $73,900 | $253,400 
Grammar Pay eae dace dass 127 415,000 | 198,295 75,200 490,200 
High Schools ** ........ 19 260,000} 112,194 33,900 293,900 

SOPIEUIBT'Y 9, aes ss acces 253 $854,500 | 571,487 | $183,000 |$1,037,500 
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Number of teachers in the Day Schools. 


[Special teachers are included in the total.] 


December. | Latin | “ign” |Grammar| Primary | Kinder. | point, | Gradu- 
1887 9 12 1138 100 Qs 237 131 
1888 10 12 115 102 ri 241 155 
1889 10 14 118 100 q 251 142 
1890 10 15 121 101 £0 263 146 
1891 10 taal Ws, 126 104 as 272 161 
1892 10 19 1381 106. 12 284 166 


Attendance at all the Day Schools. 


Number of Pupils|Average Number| Average Daily Per cent of 


Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance. 
1875 9,411 7,167 6,527 91. 
1880 8,537 1,175 6,614 92.2 
1885 10,218 8,650 7,915 91.5 
1890 11,914 10,089 9,825 92.4 
1891 12,468 10,520 9,659 91.8 
1892 12,845 10,861 9,959 91.7 


Attendance at the Latin School. 


Number of Pupils| Average Number| Average Daily Per cent of 


Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance. 
1887 196 181 175 96.5 
1888 247 228 217 95.1 
1889 239 217 207 95.5 
1890 224 204 199 96.4 
1891 231 213 204 95.7 
1892 238 213 203 95.4 
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Attendance at the English High School. 


ae ene Aree pete, | Bee capt of 
Re ea ee ee 
1887 351 318 802 95.1 
1888 3438 804 290 95.3 
1889 807 845 331 96.1 
1890 473 409 396 06.7 
1891 552 480 464 96.6 
1892 624 529 511 96.5 


Attendance at the Grammar Schools. 


SM aiciuereds | Baoaging, | Atemdanos, | Atiendages. 
1887 5,334 4,628 4,317 93.3 
1888 5,421 4,160 4,427 93.0 
1889 5,602 4,864 4,517 92.9 
1890 5,668 4,891 4,557 93.2 
1891 5,798 5,052 4,701 93.1 
1892 6,891 5,175 4,803 92.8 


Attendance at the Primary Schools. 


ERIC. Geciataced’’. \c\ Belopenies 1 | \aaceonbaacery | |i Attendee 
1887 5,276 4,301 3,877 90.1 
1888 5,485 4,465 4,081 90.8 
1889 5,617 4,537 4,086 90.0 
1890 5,321 4,403 4,011 91.1 
1891 5,499 4,481 4,065 90.7 


, 
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Attendance at the Kindergartens. 


M Numberof Pupils|Average Number] Average Daily Per cent of 
Year. Registered. Belonging. Attendance. Attendance. 
1890 228 183 163 89.6 
1891 393 294 225 Is7 
1892 395 294 239 81.2 


Number graduated from, and admitted to, the High Schools. 


Vaas Latin School. Admitted to English High. Admitted to 
idiot Course, 5 years. | Latin School. | Course, 4 years. | English High. 
1892 22 85 52 and 25* 230 and 85t 


Average age, | Average age, | 18 yrs. 9 mos. | 15 yrs. 3 mos, 
18 yrs. 1 mo. | 14 yrs. 7 mos. | 18 yrs. ¢ mo.* | 15 yrs. 8 mos. ft 


* Manual Training School. Course,3 years. t Manual Training School Class. 


Number graduated from the Grammar and Primary Schools. 


Gram’r Schools. | Average age of |Primary Schools.| Average age of 


Year. Course, 6 years. Graduates. Course, 3 years. Graduates. 
1892 536* 15 yrs. # mos. 1,146T 9 yrs, 10 mos. 
* 10% in 4 years, 27% ind years, t 5% in 2 years, 66% in 3 years, 
45% in 6 years, 18% in7 years. 20% in4 years, 9% in5 years. 


Number of pupils in the Latin School, December, 1892. 


FOUTTCCIEN (55 has ste's watt nine 9 se 19 14 33 .126 
LEITECONGID Ss os asian winalen Chie 22 ah 18 40 153 
WUE GHN AN e/a tink aes orb alstacs 28 17 45; 172 
Eleventh. ........ Ve Re 29 30 | 59 225 
MLOnth” clisaiieWnay ¢ xeon bane $105 53 32 85 824 


ff 
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Number of pupils in the English High School, December, 1892. 


Grade. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
Uhirteenth............ eee lee 23 55 78 ty 79 
CURT aca 6 dc ale ins vs elpy sos 46 (30)* 61 107 174 
MMMEETI se) laisse s gles ers ce ses.s 65 (82)* 81 146 .239 
EG he isle w¥.s,s 405s 005 « 141 (79)* 141 282 .460 

7 alld (SNM APRA ina SA AA ol SUPA Ta 
PEs pe a's 'n's ole 0s e\e! 410'0.s 275 (141)*| 338 613 


* Manual Training School. 


Number of pupils in the Grammar Schools, December, 1892. 


Grade. Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
Se ie icv abcess oe s's 223 304 527 096 
MEE GEMEUCHIN AS) ales 5 o:8 a sie Wjoce ss + 0:0 813 345 658 120 
SUMUEMEEEIRIO NG Goc'c aece s\e ce ss os 431 398 829 151 
SOUP Sais S's’ allalels @ 4's she's s 0.0 470 496 966 .176 
PUL Sn aee sce age ect meh ga ee aa 532 536 1,068 195 
RENE RITE. cs bo v's: = 0's I Se eat | 716 | 719 1,485 262 

em eC : 2,685 | 2,798 5,488 


Number of Pupils in the Primary Schools, December, 1892. 


Grade, Boys. Girls. Total. Per cent. 
NS ig ei pl'a'e id's: x'0 b'ne o'n 6 0.0 10'6 664 571 1,235 255 
SMMETIEOTRIN Gs clale es vielen vince access 788 Ty 1,505 311 
Rts a wis svi cis's bas ce hes « 1,114 985 2,099 434 
Male sNe dvix: waa'p jc. sieiatierve a sls 2,566 2,273 4,839 
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Number of pupils belonging to the Evening Drawing Schools 
with the average attendance. 


1887 1888 1889 1890 1891 1892 
234 216 228 166 188 219 | 
107 101 120 106 110 127 


Number of pupils belonging to the Evening Schools with the 
average attendance. 


1887 1888 1889 1890 1891 1892 
311 306 425 739 1,020 1,013 
124 149 181 288 362 329 


Number of pupils in the Private Schools in Cambridge including 
those in the Parochial Schools. 


a | eee eee, 


Cost of Instruction in the Evening Schools. 


Drawing. Total. 


Year. Elementary. High. 

1887 $932 00 |Opened Jan. 3,| . $1,000 00 $1,982 00 
1888 1,058 60 slay 1,350 00 2,408 00 
1889 1,247 00 $855 00 1,230 00 38,3382 00 
1890 1,513 00 1,260 00 546 00 3,319 00 
1891 1,851 50 1,191 25 867 00 3,909 75 
1892 1,827 50 1,226 25 1,157 00 4,210 5 
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Summary of the School Census, as taken by the Truant Officers, 
May, 1892. 


[The Statutes make it the duty of the School Committee to ascertain annually the 
names and ages of all persons between the ages of five and fifteen years, belonging in 
their respective towns and cities on the first day of May.] 


Number of children in the city five years old or more, but less than 


fifteen ; 12,451 
Number in Public SUnnOts ie Canis old or more, Ca tans fiat fifteen 10,088 
Number in Public Schools fifteen years old or more, as shown by the 

school register . : ! : : 1,180 
Number in Private Schools at years old or more, but se than fifteen 1,428 
Number not attending school five years old or more, but less 

than eight . ; : e ; , ‘ é ‘ 587 
Number not attending school eight years old or more, ie ea an 

fourteen . : ‘ ‘ : 1'76 
Number not attending ctibol founen years ola or more, but less than 

fifteen : : : 4 ; : : 172 
Whole number not tending eehoel five years old or more, but less 

than fifteen . : . ° : : 935 
Number in the city Ave years leaky or more, but less than six 1,116 
Number in the city eight years old or more, but less than fourteen 7,668 


Finances. 


[For the financial year ending Dec. 1, 1892.] 


Cost of instruction in day schools 

Cost of instruction in evening schools ; 
Cost of care and repairs of school houses (day schools ) 
Cost of care of school houses (evening schools) 

Cost of text-books and supplies . 

Incidental expenses 4 

Expended on English High school house . 

Expended on Latin school house 

’ Expended on Wellington school house 


Total expenditures for all school purposes. 
Deducting receipts from the Hopkins Fund ($772.57) A for 
tuition of non-resident nupils ($965.50), actual cost of the 
schools to the city . - . ° : 
Assessed value of real and Ruane! estate, May, 1892 
Ratio of expenses for school purposes to the valuation of 1892 


$207,144 22 
4,210 5 
46,191 39 
1,938 00 
12,420 34 
895 07 
65,358 11 
18,395 35 
8,550 00 


$365,103 23 


$363,365 16 


. $74,240,095 03 


.0049 
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Year. 


1876 
1878 
1880 
1881 
1882 
18838 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Year. 


1876 
1878 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
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Cost of Instruction in the Day Schools. 


[Salaries of teachers, superintendent, agent, and truant officers. ] 


Number of Teachers 
January 1. 


176 
178 
182 
192 
200 
212 
216 
224 
233 
237 
241 
251 
263 
272 
284 


Average Number 
of Pupils. 


7,066 
7,028 
"175 
7,434 
7,898 
8,194 
8,414 
8,650 
9,218 
9,429 
9,756 
9,962 
10,089 
10,520 
10,861 


Whole Cost. 


$164,818 00 


136,491 20 
130,371 75 
132,501 10 
187,328 55 
144,457 60 
152,290 62 
158,640 13 
165,277 42 
172,135 06 
175,773. 80 
180,816 26 
190,558 21 
196,988 70 
207,144 22 


Cost of the Day Schools. 


[The expenditures for new school houses are not included.] 


Number of Teachers 
January 1. 


176 
178 
182 
192 
200 
212 
216 
224 
233 
237 
241 
251 
263 
272 
284 


Average Number 
of Pupils. 


7,066 
7,028 
1,175 
7,434 
7,898 
8,194 
8,414 
8,650 
9,218 
9,429 
9,756 
9,962 
10,089 
10,520 
10,861 


Whole Cost. 


$200,894 09 


162,437 77 
153,967 56 


158,282 84 


166,280 52 
177,149 93 
208,234 56 
206,806 09 
207,536 46 
222,679 19 
225,408 57 


229,421 81 


241,980 84 
249,491 67 
266,651 02 


Cost per Pupil. 


$23 32 
19 42 
18 17 
17 82 
17 388 
17 63 
18 09 
18 33 
17 92 
18 25 
18 02 
18 15 
18 89 
18 72 
19 07 


Cost per Pupil. 


$28 43 
23 11 
21 45 
21 29 
21 04 
21 62 
24 15 
23 90 
22 51 
23 61 
23 10 
23 03 
23 98 
23 71 
24 55 
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Statistics taken from the Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the State Board of Education. 


Number of cities and towns: cities, 30; towns, 322 . 3 t 352 
Number of public schools . - ; , : 7,386 
Number of tian of all ages in the ttle schools acing the 

year , ; ; ’ 383,217 
Number of ne over fifteen years of ue Riiendine the 

public schools. : : : $ i : 35,090 
Per cent of attendance based upon the average ty Gee : 90 
Number of persons employed as teachers in the public schools 

during the year: men, 992; women, 9,973; total . ; : 10,965 
Number of teachers who have graduated from Normal Schools 3,267 
Average number of months the public schools have been kept 

for the entire year . : ‘ : ! : ; ‘ : 8.11 
Number of High Schools . ‘ 5 : ; i ; 245 
Number of teachers in High BeuGola: ‘ : : : y é 904 
Number of pupils in High Schools . f , 27,482 
Amount expended upon the public schools, eucknenre of the 

expense of school] buildings . ; ! : . $6,668,691 00 
Cost of new school houses, permanent rierartanie’ and 

ordinary repairs ; " : ? A ‘ “ : . 2,646,865 00 


Entire expenditure for public school purposes . ‘ : . $9,315,556 00 


Special Institutions. 


The following are the statistics of the attendance and expenses of the 
Massachusetts pupils in the several schools for the ueaf, the blind, and the 
feeble-minded. 


AMERICAN ASYLUM AT HARTFORD, CONN, 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1891-92 ; A : 74 
Paid for these pupils . : , ; ° ’ ‘ : ; $11,643 00 
CLARK INSTITUTION, NORTHAMPTON. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1891-92 P ‘ ; 94 
Paid for these pupils . ; , ‘ ; : : A : $15,940 00 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1891-92 ‘ ; : 101 
Paid for these pupils . : : ‘ , ; ; ; . $11,623 00 

PERKINS INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 
Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1891-92 : ; : 99 
Annual appropriation from the state. . . . . . $30,000 00 


SCHOOL FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, WALTHAM. 


Number of Massachusetts beneficiaries, 1891-92 k ‘ ‘ 142 
Annual appropriation from the state . ‘ ‘ ‘ : : $25,000 00 
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TABULAR VIEW. 


JANUARY 1, 1893. 


Prepared by the Secretary of the School Committee. 


Salaries. |No- of Pupils 


Names of Schools. Teachers. Jan, 1, 1893. 

AGED ie sie « foveie vi vie ees eas William F. Bradbury....... $3,000 262 
Theodore P. Adams ....... 2,000 | 
Charles W. Parmenter ..... 1,500 
Helen M.Albee ects 950 
Charlotte C. Barrell........ 950 
Caroline Drew... . i535. eon o8 570 
Mary. ©. Hardy: uci 6.74 giieetd 875 
Margarette M. Leighton.... 950 
Emma M. Sawyer ......... 950 
JENNIC SLUBPLig lease ee oe 950 
Annie'S.:Dodge* ai... es ae 200 

English: High 5. uaa. ns Prank. Al ath cae ora 8,000 613 
Edwin L. Sargent . 2. ..ég/on's 2,000 
Charles F. Warner......... 2,000 
Joseph A. Coolidge........ 1,000 
Harriet Ee Bird oun oe ay 1,050 
Clara ‘Ay Armes: 2). 0.20043 950 
Caroline Close ........eee: 950 
Grace Gi Deering vias oe sas 950 
Myra. Ty Bois i. ears ten 1,000 
Maud A. Lawson.......... 750 
Henrietta E. McIntire ..... 600 | 
Mary. Moglton voce tates 950 
Lonisa ‘Py "Parker: 2. 2 yihc. 1,000 
Caroline A. Sawyer........ 950 
Emma A. Scudder:;.....5... 950 
Martha’ Ry Smith’ 2. 20.02 0.4 950 
Maria Ee Spare.. <a 950 
Delia M. Stickney ......... 1,050 
Anna M. Warren .......... 500 
Martha L. Babbitt*®........ 500 

PAS bO Te Lie wee Convenient Benjamin W. Roberts ..... 2,000 590 
Mary'T. Vinton.) hoe eee: 700 
Susan M. Adams .......... 620 
Sara AY Bailey es trees 620 
Mary Blair i.'i50x2) ie aan 620 
Mary M. Brigham ......... 620 
S. Alice Kelly yah even aes 620 
Evelyn B.. Kenny. viteiee 620 
Ada M. Litchfield ......... 470 
S. Agnes Mulloney ........ 620 
Emily Roy Pickiesasy see es 620 
Elizabeth M. Ricker ....... 620 
Ida G. Sige wit ans ot a ek 620 
Caroline M. Williams...... 620 


*Secretary and Librarian. 
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Tabular View — continued. 


Names of Schools. 


hk hg | a a ar rr rn 


Grammar....... 


Horse BTA Ys sis os 


MPMI giclaaldicids ace sss os 


on oo a 
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Teachers. 


James §S. Barrell........... 
APU UB AAS Pane Ol ee i.e 
Ada H. Wellington ........ 
Margaret B. Wellington.... 
Addie L. Bartlett.......... 
Theresa C. Bartlett........ 
Elizabeth L. Buckley ...... 
Mary F. Emerson.......... 
Frances Fabyan ........... 
Estella J. French.......... 


Eliza S. Getchell 


Isabella H. Howe.......... 
Melissa M. Lloyd.......... 
M. Florence McGlashar..... 
Louise C. Patterson ....... 
Annie ‘Mi Streets oo oe. 
Hamma hen West oo oes 
Hortense O. Young........ 


Mary A. Townsend........ 
Mary E. Towle.......5.... 


Elizabeth J. Baldwin 


Mabel L. Chamberlain..... 
HCl s GrOULOM sc cie/aev wc as 
Marie‘Bi Daniel: hye... 
Mary M. Delamaria........ 
Ellen «M. Dewing 60.04) «/ 
Annie M. Dow............ 


Lucy A. Hall 


Emily Richardson ......... 
Marcia Eo: .Ridlons. 26.03"). 
Mary Hi Sawyer cca since a's 
Gertrude D. Sprague....... 
Frederick S. Cutter........ 
Addie F. Cleary ........... 


Susan Allison 


Anna, F.-Bellowseca.. asl: 
Abbie L. Chapman ........ 
Charlotte: A. Ewell. ..io02% 
Florence E. Frost.......... 


Thomas W. Davis 


Gharles\C Price poy yjcees 
Eliza) Meatassey cicasy eats s's 


Ella R. Avery 
Annetta Bruce 


Mary A. Carmichael....... 
Lydia Bs Collier ston 
Sarah M.: Grievesssvemnoens 
Annie B.’ Joselyimaieyncante: 
Louise A. Keeler.......... 


Augusta G. Mirick 


BlizarS. Paddackimnuese..* 
Louise A. Stickney ........ 
Mary-M,: Sullivam.22.%735.). 


eoeoeees oe ee 


oeoeeee eevee sees 


seer eee ere he eees 


eer e ee ee we eos 


oe ee owes 


Salaries. 


LT 


No. of Pupils 
Jan. 1, 1893. 


734 


366 
146 


283 


611 


18 
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Tabular View — continued. 


Names of Schools. 


Shepard 


A norndike ey wa ens 


Washingtony. i.e. 


Webster 


@eoeee7e2 ere eeee 


Teachers. 


Edward O. Grover....... 
Nellie A. Hutchins ...... 
Mabel BE. blake, oie) ease 
Harriet V. Dever........ 
Emma A. Falkner....... 
Emily F. Fessenden...... 
Harriet Fosters ool 2 asses 
Hilen J inten. oe 
Gertrude Hunt ...¢ 22.05. 
A. Estelle Ingraham ..... 


Flora C. Ingraham 


Evelyn J. Locke......... 
Ruel H. Fletcher ........ 
Harriet A. Townsend.... 
Isabel R. Blackman...... 


Grace W. Fletcher..... 
Emma A. Hopkins 


Abby A. K. Howard..... 
Elizabeth G. Hutchison.... 
Martha A. Martin....... 

Maryy EiwiNasOn in hate 


S. Louise Regal 


Abby 8S. Taylor.......... 
Laura A. Westcott....... 
Lydia A. Whitcher ...... 
John W. Freese......... 


Annie E. Whittier 


Eidora) J.C laren ec 
Lucy A. Downing....... 
Mary Ua. Hille Cor. ee arn 
‘Alice. Py Fay ect aie ous 
Ellen A. Kidder.... .... 
Winifred L. Kinsley ..... 
Margaret J. Penney...... 
Hattie Shepherd......... 
Mary Ee Stiles aatint se. 
Abby M. Webb.......... 


Marion J. Wendell. 
John D. Billings 


Melzar H. Jackson ...... 
Alice. Ge Phinney: 2.22). 
Martha N. Hanson ...... 
Ada A. Billings ......... 
Ella Hh. Buttricks. 5.0.5 
Charlotte M. Chase...... 
Susan I. Downs ......... 
Anna M.;Pord enreeeen. 
Helen M. Joyce coy cee 
Edith: M. Keithiereae yee 
M. Josephine Lamprey... 
Anna §S. Lamson ........ 
Gertrude A, Long. ...... 
Ruth D. Loringgene.... 
Minnie VV, Reidan nuk won 
Harriette E. Shepard .... 


e@ecoceeeees 
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F No. of Pupils 
Salaries ae 


$2,000 559 


700 
620 


554 ) 


508 


679 
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Tabular View — continued. 


Names of Schools. Teachers. 


0 Oe Fannie P. Browning....... 
Mary L. Gamwell ......... 


Maria. Baldwin... so. 0... 


Mary G.Carpenter -:....%.\.. 

ATI: GYE@Ves) ites diag Ds 

Rosina C. Karcher......... 

OTT LGRL PIs stig stovare: 6's tole !s/'aie 

Minnie A. Noyes.......... 

MALY Ales LP ALSOLNS 0776.2 0i-'0s « 

TITUTE Oar ton o's a IEW 10 eld ANG FO a Se 
Christine R. Denyven...... 

PMC EP GRT COR hots’ s plaiat «eal e 

Nellie E. Hastings......... 

Elizabeth J. Karcher ...... 

C. Florence Smith......... 

Sarah EK. Stewart .......... 

CCC a ae Emily.G. Dallinger....'...). 
Mary M. Bucknam........ 

Sonu ia Esadore fy BOster .:.)jsi iene 5 
Paes HEL Ole estar s's eicaie doe 

(OU oo: a a rr MarianWa Williams. 22/20 <j. 
Boum by je Able. witecte athe « 

PDO VA, LIe WIS. Scheels tale 

Georgia E. Martin......... 

PTEEUORGi csc tis nee os 5 bee posan wl.) Wyeth Joi. panels 
Mary M. Burnham ........ 

MAU Me COLD Y ais a etae sapere >< 

wea SADeL HE OSLETs 0o%, seve oh <fel sda 

MEUM evs gis bo + ps0 Florence A. Rogers..... ies 
Be MINA DAVIS (ic), chawictsye es 

Minnie I’. Munroe.... 2... 

Carrie: H. smith... esas v- 

SMEs). aUeei bit secre v0 Sarahs) (A. Dayiss sci. os. 
ATTA VES! SOTICS s 5.2 hate ec Gare as 

Mary A ad yiee~ sits wal ois 

cond ESA Frances E. Pendexter...... 
Anna H...Callahan 0042.06). « 

Addie He Dale 2 shinai oda 

Elizabeth B. Gahm........ 

Anna Ms Keouehiz ci iren's s'< 

Katherine L. McElroy ..... 

Mary Co McNally s<250:4..: 

Mary E. Mulloney......... 

Anastasia Peters .......... 

Rima: J sROss yes eee aes 

Jane E. Whoriskey........ 

MEIER iad yas aes a oe Marianne M. Webb........ 
Elien M. Cyrene sta as 

SETS sis a ti aisiale’s oss Ellen: F, Ballpen geen 
Rose V. Collierse.e ao: ... 

Cora Av Reycrottears.a-s> - 

Frances E. Whoriskey ..... 

RN SEs 25's ke. do.s'> 3.0.0 o Lucy Ey Oyriiteaeen ie =. 
Malvina Joslinasey ssn os 54 

Agnes J. McElroy......... 


Grammar.... 


ge POUL) os «lec 


Salaries. 


470 


19 


No. of Pupils 


Jan. 1, 1893. 


69 


115 
187 


371 


81 
15 
147 
203 


160 


587 


80 
192 


133 


’ ef 
To et, | 1 
i} t 


a ayy 
4. 


hehe ne, A yur’ e. yin 
(LMA ne OSB Sion 
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Tabular View — continued. 
Names of Schools. Teachers, Salaries. pate 
CR ah halties Coi9.04 buh] LORD thse LOUD ais che yunan 
Frances Allen .........0. : 
Bridget T, Boyle ........0. 
Martha H. Butler..... (Sues 
Josephine M, Doherty . 
Tella Mi MAYS piste oes 
Ellen OC. Walsh peas ws.0% 
Kate F, Wellington ....... 
QUINOA, ay an oes suetns oe ...| Charlotte KE. Jewell........ 
Liuey WV Verbs ay ah uss el oa 
ROCA clo ssc diy nto eae a® POUL OLOUL HS LOC eae, Cnn 
Margaret T. Burke........ 
Harriet N, Keyes........ 4 
Julia A, Robinson......... 
Fi versiae sv iaaneewie ssi .»| Rlizabeth A. Tower ....... 4 
Amanda M, Alger......... 
Mary A, Burke.....0..c05 
Sargent ......55 ev) MaryAS i Brown sts ans een 
Christina D, Barbey ....... 
Fanny C, Hartwell ........ 
Elia My Leaver wv sia ves. . 
StOarns ss ie csc diva wad «| CLOLGR MLO: VV MPGEE Stik ah mei 
Maria J. Bacon ..5 Wh eee 
Ellen A, Cheney......... os 
FEV Aca VlOn .isais ens eee ‘ 
EVONOR Le isthe’ Maya Ware esone Emma J. YOung.. .. we wave 
Florence J, Alley........:. 
Kilen F. McCarthy....... ee 
Carrie Ba Piercevs ns eee 
PN UBT n £54. CRAs aA Amelia Wright <.o. skeen 
Sally N., Chamberlain...... 
M, Elizabeth Evans,....... 
Ella F, Gulliver....... Ponte 
‘ Julia S. Gushee ....,...... 
Mary E. G. Harrington .... 
Louise W. Harris........ ey 
Katherine M. Lowell ..... 
Emma:G, Ouisscsaa ae oxen 
Eliza D. Watson........s0< 
Grace RJ Woodward....... 
Laura Wright ..... sSeRA eae 
Uy eee Baca eh y peste ..| Fannie KE. M, Dennis ...... 


Wellington Grammar .. Herbert H, Bates:......... 


ier’ { Boardman vss} Mabel S, Rddy aac. seek 


gartens 


Addie M, Bettinson........ 
M, Carrie Dickman........ 
Georgianna B. Dutcher.. 

Geneveive S, Flint. ........ 
Mary M: Gilman 235.458 on 


Primary ... ‘ 
Susan G, Lumbert. ........ 
Sarah J. Gunnison ........ 
Training: Clase tans. wssie~ vs 


Grace Mulloney ........... 
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Tabular View — continued. 


N . a "i 
Names of Schools. Teachers. Salaries. Tan i 1888, 
PeMBLCT os. sss FISLOW WALISON ae cine ese wie scm $620 43 
LESS as OE © ET Ro RA teed 400 
Riverside .....| Ellen I. Hutchison ........ 620 58 
MIATCO APA CAING 10). oc sas ae Ss 480 
Kinder- } Moore Street..| Harriette E. Ryan......... 620 57 
gartens. NLA DW SLA WALG) ciate \ieae 5.0 ws 440 
Jn ae Selma E. Berthold......... 620 55 
NA EV DUTNOLE. 2k gin weld yee 480 
Towell.....:..| Melinda Gates........0... 4. 620 45 
PALLLGRE a nEahO Wills sien avis side ss 480 
Teachers of Sewing ..... INOS APOLOONs s/a"c eA ass ¢, 90 600 
cy Georgia A. Jones.......... 600 
Director of Drawing ....| Walter F. Brackett ........ 1,700 
Director of Music....... Frederick E. Chapman..... 1,700 
<ruant Officers ......... Meses*Me Child. os occ. es 900 
Francis M. Mason......... 900 
PORT COMIAIOS wasse sanc at ecxela A 900 
John Carmichael.......... 700 
SUPERINTENDENT — Francis Cogswell ; . : . J . $3,000 
SPECIAL PRIMARY TEACHER — Lelia A. Mirick ; : ; ve LOO 
AGENT-—Sanford B. Hubbard . ‘ . } ; : : ae OO 
CLERK — Althea B. Frost . ; : : . ; : : : 500 


The Wellington School is a training school, composed of grammarand primary pupils 
taught by young ladies, graduates of Normal Schools and candidates for the position of 
teacher, under the direction and with the assistance of the master of the school and his 
assistants. 

Temporary assistants and members of the Training Class are counted as eight 
teachers, the sum of their salaries being about equal to the amount paid to that number 
of regular teachers. 


The Post Office addresses of the several schools are as follows: 
CamBripce — English High, Peabody,* Washington, * Agassiz, 
Dunster, Holmes, Lowell, Quincy, Riverside. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT — Latin, Allston,* Harvard,* Morse,* Webster,* 
Boardman, Bridge, Dana, Felton, Gannett, Sargent, Stearns,. 
Tarbell, Wellington,* Willard. | 
East CamBripGr — Putnam,* Thorndike,* Gore, Lassell, Otis. 
Norra Campripce — Shepard,* Reed, Wyman. 
Mount Avgsurn— Corlett,* Cushing. 


* Grammar Schools. 
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Summary. 
Number of pupils in Latin School ° : 2 3 : : 262 
Number of pupils in English High School . , : . . 613, 
Number of pupils in Grammar Schools. ; ; : : : 5,483 
Number of pupils in Primary Schools . 1 é ; ; ; 4,839 
Number of pupils in Kindergartens 5 ‘ é : ; ; 314 
Total ; ; ; : . ; ; , t : s 11,511 
Number of pupils belonging to the Public Schools, Jan. 1, 1892 . 11,301 
Increase . ; . 4 ‘ ‘ 7 ; : : é 210 
Average annual increase of pupils, from 1860 to 1880 (inclusive ) 219: 
Increase of pupils, 1881 4 : : 5 : ; 5 ; 403 
Increase of pupils, 1882 : : ; : 5 : : ee) 448, 
‘Increase of pupils, 1883 . : 5 : . : : 280 
Increase of pupils, 1884 ; : : : 165 
Increase of pupils, 1885 : : : j : ‘ ; : 589° 
Increase of pupils, 1886 : i i , 5 , : : 267 
Increase of pupils, 1887 ‘ : : ; : ; ‘ : 371 
Increase of pupils, 1888 , : . A ; : 3 . 173 
Increase of pupils, 1889 ; : : ; : P : ; 249 
Increase of pupils, 1890 : . ‘ : ‘ : ‘ H 368: 
Increase of pupils, 1891 ‘ : : ‘ : : 222 
Increase of pupils, 1892 ; , ; ; : F ‘ ; 210 
Number of Schools : ; : : A ; : : : “40 
Number of School-rooms ‘ ; , - ; é : 261 
Number of Teachers. s : ‘. : : : 7 ‘ 284 
Cost of Instruction. 
Latin School . : { $12,751 07 Foreach pupil . ; $48 66 
English High School . 20 488 350 sc1 Se ie ts : ; 33 42 
Training School . : T 9012002 Tne ieee ; ; 12 27 
Grammar Schools. y 86,593.00. atc Maman ‘ 5 15 75 
Primary Schools . l G0, BA saO0 SiMe een ° : 12 47 
Kindergartens : : G1 12325 Se a ees ° . 19 46 
Teachers of Sewing . 1,350 00 
Director of Music. ; 1,560 00 
Director of Drawing . 1,700 00 
Superintendent . . 3,000 00 
Agent . : wees 1,700 00 
Clerk . 2 : : 500 00 
Special Teacher in 
Primary Schools : 600 00 
Truant Officers . : 2,700 00 
$207,144 22 Foreach pupil . : 18 00 
Cost of instruction in Evening High School. 5 ‘ : . $1,226 25 
Cost of instruction in Elementary Evening Schools . . . 1,827 50 
Cost of instruction in Evening Drawing Schools . : ‘ . SLO 
$4,210 75 


* The Director of Drawing is principal of these schools. No part of his salary is included 
in this amount. 
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Remarks on the Statistics. 


The increase over the last school year in the number of pupils 
registered is 377; in the average number belonging, 341; in the 
average daily attendance, 300. In the per cent of attendance 
there has been a decrease of one-tenth of one per cent. The 
number belonging to the schools in December, 1891, was 11,301; 
in December, 1892, 11,511; an increase of 210. The entire cost 
of the day schools, excluding the expenditures for new school 
houses and new furniture, exceeds that of last year by $17,159.35, 
and the cost per pupil by 84 cents. In the entire cost of 
instruction the increase is $10,205.52 ; an increase in the cost per 
pupil of 35 cents. While Cambridge expends a large amount for 
her schools, there are two hundred and thirty-one towns and cities 
in the State which make a larger expenditure in proportion to their 
wealth. In a list of the thirty cities, arranged numerically 
according to the percentage of their taxable property appropriated 
to the support of public schools for the year 1891-92, Cambridge 
is the nineteenth, and compared with the fifty-four towns and 
cities of our county, Cambridge is the ¢thirty-sixth. In a list of 
the towns and cities of the State, arranged numerically according 
to the sum appropriated for each child between five and fifteen 
years of age, Cambridge is the forty-second. 

These statistics relating to the schools of the State are taken 
from the Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board 
of Education. 


Text-Books and Supplies. 


At the meeting of the Board in December, the Committee on 
Supplies submitted a detailed report of the expenditures of that 
committee for the year. 

This report was accepted, and it was voted that it be incorpo- 
rated in the annual report of the School Committee. The report, 
with the omission of the names of the firms and individuals among 
whom the expenditures were divided, is as follows: 


“The Committee on Supplies begs leave to submit the following 
report of its doings for the school year ending July 1, 1892; it 
being the eighth annual report of this Committee to the Board : — 


Stock on hand July 1,1891 . : : : , : ; .. $2,085 09 
Purchases and expenditures to July 1, 1892 . A hale : : 13,512 80 


Total : ; . ; ; ; ‘ ' , ; . $15,597 89 
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Amount brought forward . ; : ‘ : ; ; . $15,597 89 
Delivered to the Overseers of the Poor . : 5 $8 97 
Sold for cash to pupils . : : : : , 130 87 
Delivered to Schools and Officers . hs ae ; 18,102 '75 
— 13,242 59 
Stock on hand July 1, 1892. ‘ : : ; ; . $2,855 30 
The purchases and expenditures have been: 
For text-books ; 5 . f : ; ; . : . $5,161 40 
Desk and reference books . : " : : 2 ‘ : 358 40 
Drawing and writing books . : : : ; ; ; : 1,048 97 
Apparatus and furnishings . 5 : ‘ ; 4 ; ; 1,623 96 
Miscellaneous supplies . : : ‘ At ; 4,245 70 
Printing ($268.05); expressage ($3 369. 90) ‘ : : : : 637 95 
Diplomas ($204.93); repairing books ($218.49). : : : 423 42 
Tuning pianos ($13.00) . ; : : : : 4 . ; 13 00 
$13,512 80 
Deducting from the value of books and supplies delivered to Schools 
and Officers, as above : 3 k ; : ; ; . $13,102 %5 
The sales in the High Schools ; : 5 : $84 55 
The damages collected . : ; ; : : 48 12 
And profit on sales from the office : ‘ : 10 87 
143 54... 


We have, net cost of all Schools and Officers . ; ; » $12,959 21 
or an average cost, per pupil, of $1.147 against $1.248, for the year 1891; 
$1.83 for the year 1890; $.960 for the year 1889; $1.068 for the year 1888; 
$1.051 for the year 1887; $1.17 for the year 1886; and $1.88 for the year 1885, 
‘The average cost per pupil per annum for seven years has been $1.252. 
The cost of each grade of schools for text-books and supplies is 
as follows: — 


Average per Pupil. 


Net 
Expense. 
1892. 1891. 1890. 1889. 1888. 

Elise SChOONS si ou. vs 0.4 $3,079.92 $3.826 $3.855 $5.362 $4.054 $3.944 
Grammar Schools ......... 4,453.15 . -969 1.231 1.618 1.071 1.367 
Dixedischools.f/...c.scree 8,€20.45 2.398 1.203 985 -746 953 
Erimavyischools:. one carne 588.13 -140 503 286 276 240 
MIMO OATEEDIS ac sri ets) ee wists 100.28 316 648 es wie ednare. |lijata te arate ace Ml iteteeianareeaa 
Hivening schools te. os. ASS AIG icer eure arate Meta fala ies Wl vale ge ere eye, nate ye ’et re ex eee 

{ Sewing ...$63.€8 
Fee OA Mate 1.4 .62:C0 816.59 hier SUG | 

Drawing..200.91 

Miscellaneous expenses(not 

chargeable to any grade) RAPA Te eas \Modbo coo yp coOCnK'C oa: fee 


$12,959.21 $1.147 $1.248 $1.334 $.960 $1.068 
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During the year ending July 1, 1892, the Morse school was 
furnished with a large amount of supplies, including desk and 
reference books in the various rooms, and, since this school 
has both grammar and primary grades, there appears an unnat- 
ural increase in the expenditure for mixed schools and a cor- 
responding decrease in those for grammar and primary schools 
which prevents making any intelligent comparison with the 
expenditures of last year. No new kindergarten was estab- 
lished during the year, nor was there a new evening school 
Opened; consequently the cost of maintaining these two depart- 
ments was very much less than the previous year. The re- 
moval to the new English high school building occasioned 
some extra purchases, and for the chemical and physical lab- 
oratories additional apparatus was provided, in accordance 
with a vote of the School Board. 

By request of the Mayor, a list and appraisal of all the books, 
including text-books, apparatus, and supplies in the custody of 
this committee, whether in the store-room or in the several pub- 
lic schools, was made as of Sept. 1, 1892, with the following 
result : — 


Cost of text-books, desk and reference books, and 
apparatus now in the public schools, purchased 


under the ‘‘ Free Text-Book Law” . : : ‘ : : $40,345 41 
Estimated value Sept. 1, 1892 : : : : ; 1 é $22,199 05 
Value, at cost, of supplies in store-room . ‘ ; : ; 1,786 41 


Total valuation ‘ 4 : : ; : $23.982 46 - 


THIS SPHCIAL REPORT. 


For more than fifty years the reports of the School Committee of 
Cambridge have been printed. These reports not only contain in- 
Formation about the schools, but they are rich in the discussion of 
educational questions. In preparing this special report it is the 
purpose of the Superintendent to select from the printed reports 
such informatiou as shall be of present interest and of permanent 
value. This report will also contain, in addition to the statistics 
and information usually given, various papers prepared by per- 
sons interested in the schools. 
Instead of making a collection of photographs of several of the 
school-houses, as was originally intended, it has been thought best 
to insert cuts of them in this report. 


GRADES AND CLASSIFICATION. 


In the report for 1840 we read that “the entire number of 
public schools in Cambridge is nineteen, divided by a system of 
gradation into five classes, namely, alphabet, primary, middle, 
grammar, and high school.” This gradation continued until 
1868, when the middle schools were consolidated with the 
grammar schools, and the alphabet schools with the primary. 
The report for that year says: “ By this arrangement it is hoped 
that much time will be saved, and it is certain that none can be 
lost, as before was done, in passing from the first to the second 
grade, and from the third to the fourth. But to secure all the 
improvement that is desired, it is necessary that all the scholars 
should be promoted as rapidly as possible, and that the brighter 
ones should never be allowed, still less compelled, to wait for the 
regular promotion of the class. If the teachers understand that 
their success will be estimated more by the number of the pro- 
motions which have been made from their classes than by the 
appearance of those who are left on examination day, they will 
be encouraged to urge their pupils on faster. And by urging 
Wwe mean no injurious pressure. A_ brisk and lively march 
straight onward is much healthier for the children than dull 
lagging, with much repetition of a too familiar round which has 
nothing to task the mind or stimulate the curiosity.” 

“Besides reducing the number of grades in the inferior 
schools, the committee have introduced a uniform classification, 
dividing all the grammar schools into six classes, and the 
primary into four, besides the alphabet class. For each class 
in these schools they have prescribed a definite course of study, 
so that henceforth the degree of advancement of the children in 
any class will be nearly the same at the same time in all the 
schools.” 

It appears that at this time (1863) the primary schools were 
divided into five classes, and that the pupils spent from four to 
five years in doing the required work. In 1870, however, a plan 
of study was adopted covering a period of three years, and from 
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that time to the present no change in the classification of these 
schools has been made, except in the names of the classes or 
grades. By the rules adopted September, 1890, instead of call- 
ing the highest class in the primary and the grammar schools 
the first class, as formerly, the lowest class in the primary 
schools is called the first grade, and in the grammar schools the 
fourth grade, the highest class in the primary schools being the 
third grade, and in the grammar schools the ninth grade. In 
March, 1886, the Classical and English departments of the 
high school were made two separate schools. In the Latin 
school there are five grades, in the English high school. four ; 
and the highest class in each’ school is called the first class. In 
September, 1889, the kindergartens, established and maintained 
for eleven years by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, were adopted as a part 
of our school system. 

Important changes in the classification of the grammar schools 
and in the course of study were made at the beginning of the 
school year in 1892. A full account of these changes is given 
in this report under the headings, ‘ Enriching the Course of 
Study” and “ The Cambridge Experiment.” 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The school report for 1846 contains the following: ‘It is 
hoped that the proposed arrangement of one high school for the 
whole city, in some central location, will go into operation as 
soon as practicable, and that then the high school of Cambridge 
will be furnished with all the means requisite to a complete 
high school education. Hitherto our high schools have had no — 
libraries and almost no apparatus, and, being two or three in 
number and mtxed in character, they have not possessed the 
advantages which a school of this grade deserves. If it is 
settled, as we suppose it is, that there shall be one, and only 
one high school for the whole city, the sooner a suitable building 
is erected and fitted up for the purpose the better. We can see 
inconvenience and loss, but no advantage, from a delay. Indeed 
it is difficult, under present circumstances, to give our children 
that complete English education and that thorough Classical 
instruction which the standing of Cambridge and its schools 
would justly lead,our citizens to demand.” 
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From the “ History of the Cambridge High School” we learn 
that in 1838 a classical or high school was established for the 
whole town, and that a building was erected for it at the corner 
of Winsor street and Broadway. This location, it appears, was 
not found convenient for the population. Classical instruction 
was, therefore, in 1843, reéstablished in the grammar school in 
Old Cambridge. It was also given in East Cambridge in the 
Otis School, and was continued in the high school at the Port. 
After a trial of this plan for four years, a high school for the 
whole city was again organized in the autumn of 1847, in the 
high school house originally built for this purpose in 1838; but 
high school instruction was continued in the grammar school 
in Old Cambridge until the following year. 

In 1848, a new building was erected on Amory street, and 
here the school remained until its removal in 1864 to the school 
house built for it on Fayette street. This was its home for 
more than twenty years, but during the latter part of the period 
it became necessary to occupy two or three rooms in other 
school buildings. 

March 1, 1886, the Classical and English departments were 
made two separate schools, called, respectively, ‘* The Cambridge 
Latin School,” and “The Cambridge English High School.” 
The former was removed to a building provided for it on Lee 
street, and the latter remained in the old home on Fayette 
street. 

During the years 1890 and’91 a new building was erected for 
the English high school on Broadway between Ellery and Trow- 
bridge streets. It was occupied by the school, February 12, 
1892. The school house on Fayette street has been remodelled, 
and is now occupied by the Latin school. A description of the 
new building and of the alterations in the old building is given 
in this report. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


There are eleven grammar schools and twenty-one primary 
schools in Cambridge. The number of pupils in these schools. 
at the present time is between ten and eleven thousand, and the 
number of teachers is two hundred sixty-two. The changes. 
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which have taken place in the schools since 1854 were briefly 
stated by the superintendent at the dedication of the Putnam 
school-house two years ago, as follows :— 


During the thirty-six years since my connection with the schools of 
Cambridge many changes have taken place. It has seemed to me not 
inappropriate that I take this occasion to speak of some of these changes. 
We are here to-day to dedicate this building, but since I came to Cam- 
bridge every school-house in this ward, and, with the exception of eight, 
every school-house in the city has been built, and of the eight, four have 
been entirely changed in their interior arrangement. Besides the school- 
houses now occupied, we have two in process of erection, which, when 
completed, will be among the best in the State. When I came there 
were sixty-two teachers connected with the schools, only four of whom 
remain in service; now (1890) there are more than two hundred and sixty- 
two (270). Then there were 2,700 pupils; now there are nearly 11,000. 
In the year 1853 the cost of instruction was alittle less than $25,000; last 
year it was over $180,000. It will be noticed that the percentage of 
increase in the cost of instruction is larger than in the number of pupils. 
There are two reasons for this—the salaries have been increased, and 
the number of pupils to a teacher diminished. In the report for 1857,1 
read that ‘‘ Miss has shown remarkable capacity for one of the most 
difficult positions, with over a hundred pupils in attendance ”’; in that for 
1858, this is found, ‘‘ For a slender young lady to instruct, as well as gov- 
ern, more than a hundred pupils with admirable success, is more than 
ought to be expected.’’ No one to-day would consider it wise economy 
to have more than one-half this number under the instruction of one 
teacher. As a matter of fact, the statutes limit the maximum number to 
fifty. In regard to the increase of salaries, I will say that since the report 
of the committee on salaries in 1879, which showed that the increase in 
that respect had not been out of proportion to that in all other departments 
of service, it has not been thought by persons familiar with that report 
that the teachers have been paid too much. 

In the organization of the schools and the methods of instruction and 
discipline, there have been equally marked changes. Until 1863 the 
schools were divided into alphabet, primary, middle, grammar, and high. 
At that time the number of grades was reduced from five to three by 
uniting the middle schools with the grammar schools, and the alphabet 
with the primary. This organization was continued until the division of 
the high school; soon after which a connection was formed between the 
manual training school, established and maintained by Mr. Rindge, and 
the English high school; and more recently kindergartens have been 
incorporated into the school system. In what I shall say, let me not be 
understood to imply that the schools of Cambridge thirty-six years ago 
were not in good condition; on the contrary, I believe they were unsur- 
passed in excellence by any schools in the State. It could not be other- 
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wise with such men to direct them as had been upon the board of school 
committee for many years. Recently I have read with great interest 
several of the early reports. The first one that was printed, so far as I 
was able to learn, was written fifty years ago, by him whose voice we 
heard in the opening exercise, invoking the Divine blessing (Rev. A. B. 
Muzzey, D. D.) No report written at the present time could be more 
Suggestive and helpful to teachers. It contains sentiments which would 
enrich any educational volume. 

The more important changes that have taken place in the work and 
management of the schools have been along these lines —more object- 
ive teaching, more attention to the subject of language, the widening of 
the range in reading, which includes the connection between the public 
library and the schools, the teaching of music so as to enable pupils to 
read music as well as to sing, and the disuse of the rod as a means of 
discipline. It was an epoch in the history of the schools when in 1870, 
under the superintendency of Mr. Hale, a change was made in the 
course of study and methods of instruction in the primary schools. Up 
to that time nothing of number was taught until the child reached the 
second class, and then the instruction was chiefly, if not wholly, of an 
abstract character. The pupil was taught to read figures, but did not 
learn to make them until he entered the grammar grade. In fact, slates 
were not in use in the primary schools, and of course slate exercises, 
such as drawing, printing, writing, etc., were not a part of the primary 
work. To-day the writing of children in the primary schools can be 
more easily read than half the letters I receive at my office. Examples 
in division and multiplication containing three or four figures are readily 
performed. The reading from a particular book may not be so good 
as formerly, but the child can read from one book, if suited to his attain- 
ments, as well as from another. About the same time a systematic plan 
of sentence-writing was introduced into the grammar schools. This 
plan included the writing of simple sentences for the lower classes; of 
letters and business forms for the middle classes, and of compositions 
for the higher classes. Asa rule, the pupils in the middle classes are 
now able to express their thoughts more fluently and with fewer errors in 
the use of capitals and punctuation marks than the upper classes were 
formerly able to do. 

Within these recent years much has been said and written upon the 
subject of reading. Formerly it was the practice to drill upon a limited 
number of pieces. The average number of selections taught to the first 
class in the grammar schools of Cambridge in a half year did not exceed 
ten. This was the practice not only in Cambridge, but in all other 
places. It is now the aim, not only to teach reading, but to introduce 
the child to the best literature he may be able to comprehend. We 
now read in the schools complete portions of Longfellow, Whittier, 
Hawthorne, Irving, and others, and provisions have been made by 
which the master of any grammar school can secure for use in his 
classes copies of any standard work of English literature. To my mind 
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this provision is far-reaching inits beneficial influence upon both teach- 
ers and pupils. It is with satisfaction that I remember that years before 
the words, ‘‘ reading at sight’”’ and ‘‘ supplementary reading ”’ were heard 
in our educational meetings, the pupils of the Putnam school were reading 
at sight, from books bought partly with the money appropriated by the 
city and partly with the proceeds of a public exhibition given by the 
pupils. 

The instruction in music has been under the supervision of one. 
teacher from 1850 to the present time (1890). In the beginning the 
teaching was essentially rote teaching, but with the increasing interest 
in the study of music the instruction became more and more scientific in ~ 
its character, and it has kept pace with the advanced methods of instruc- 
tion in all other branches. Fortunate, indeed, has the city been in its 
teacher of music. With rare qualities of mind and heart, with unques- 
tioned knowledge of the subject he has taught, with devotion to his 
chosen profession, Mr. Lincoln has gone from school to school these 
forty years, faithfully and successfully doing his work, respected and 
beloved by teachers and pupils alike. 

Previous to 1866 the rod was frequently used in the schools of Cam- 
bridge, as elsewhere. Ido not believe that the school committee or the 
teachers themselves realized how frequently it was used. In 1866,a 
case of discipline in one of the schools brought the question of corporal 
punishment prominently before the public. Let me say, however, that, 
in the case referred to, there was nothing of severity or unkindness 
that made it unlike other cases that were occurring from time to time in 
different parts of the city. Since 1866 corporal punishment has seldom 
been administered in the schools of Cambridge. Is it wise to banish it 
wholly from the school-room? Ihave no doubt that there are boys in 
the schools who would be benefited by a good, sound whipping, if it was 
given by a steady hand and prompted by a kind heart, but, with public 
sentiment as it is, Ido not think that teachers should be expected to use 
the rod as a means of discipline. Pupils who do not conform to the 
reasonable rules of the schools should be separated from those who do. 
The law relating to ‘‘such pupils as persistently violate the rules and 
regulations of the common schools” should be enforced. 


During the past year other important changes have taken 
place, as described elsewhere in this report. New studies have 
been introduced into the grammar schools, and a special teacher 
has been appointed to direct the work of the primary schools. 

The superintendent desires to bear testimony to the valuable 
service already rendered by the special teacher. She has re- 
ceived the hearty codperation of the teachers, and under her 
skilful guidance a more uniform degree of excellence in the pa 
mary schools will undoubtedly be secured. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 


For eleven years Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw maintained in Cam- 
bridge three free kindergartens, and one other was maintained 
by a few Cambridge ladies. These were transferred to the care 
of the school committee in September, 1839, and became a part 
of the public school system. In September, 1890, two more of 
these schools were established, and now there are six kindergar- 
tens, with three hundred pupils, taught by twelve teachers. 
Five of these schools are in our primary school buildings, and 
are called by the names of the schools with which they are 
connected, namely: the Boardman, Dunster, Gore, Lowell, and 
Riverside. The other school is at 79 Moore street, and is called 
the Moore street kindergarten. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


In 1869, the superintendent of schools, Mr. Edwin B. Hale, 
recommended the establishment of a training school. In giving 
his reasons for this recommendation, he said: *“ The fact is ap- 
parent that teaching can never assume its proper place until 
those who are to enter upon its high responsibilities will subject 
themselves to a thorough professional training, and will also, so 
long as they may teach, manifest some degree of professional 
zeal. With us itis felt that the great need is a school where 
young ladies graduated from our high school may be trained in 
the best methods of instruction and of discipline, while at the 
same time they may have constant practice in the actual work 
of the school-room, under the eye of an experienced teacher, 
who will be competent to see their faults and faithful enough to 
expose them.” 

In accordance with this recommendation a training school 
was soon opened. ‘The original plan of this school, as given in 
the annual report of the school committee for 1870, contem- 
plated the appointment of a principal and an assistant; and 
it was believed that the young ladies of the training class would 
themselves be able to conduct the instruction of the primary 
classes under the general direction of the assistant; while the 
principal was to be occupied mainly with the young ladies of 
the class in training. | 
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It was found, however, after several months of trial, that the 
plan was defective. The primary classes could not be managed 
by the young ladies as was attempted. The scholars understood 
very quickly the difference between them and permanent teach- 
ers, and could not be made to respect their authority. And the 
frequent changes required to give every one her due proportion 
of practice in teaching seemed to doom the classes to be in- 
structed by teachers in the most inexperienced stage. As soon 
as one had acquired a little experience and control of the room 
and gave promise of doing well, the time of another would be- 
gin, and the round of inexperience would have to be repeated. 

This plan was soon changed by the appointment of a perma- 
nent teacher for each room, the members of the training class 
being expected to get experience by giving lessons from 
time to time in the presence of the regular teachers. Daily in- 
struction in methods of teaching was given by the principal. 
Under this plan the school was continued for twelve years. 
The average number of graduates was eleven, and the an- 
nual cost of the school—that is, of the training department— 
was twelve hundred dollars. Nearly every one of these gradu- 
ates received an appointment in the schools of Cambridge, and 
nearly every one of them would have received an appointment 
had there been no special training. This school, therefore, was 
the means of raising the standard of qualifications for the posi- 
tion of teacher in Cambridge. Two causes led to its discontinu- 
ance. ‘The principal one was the cost; the other was the fact 
that these young teachers did not get sufficient experience in 
the management of schools to enable them at once to enter suc- 
cessfully upon the work of teaching. 

The school, however, was one of great excellence, and its 
stimulating influence on the other schools of the city was not to 
be measured by the cost of the school. 

In 1884, our present training school (called the Wellington 
school) was established. It differs from the other training 
school in these respects: (1) in the fuller preparation required 
for admission; (2) in the character of the work performed; 
(3) in the cost of the school to the city. It differs from the 
other grammar and primary schools mainly in this: that all 
the classes, or nearly all, are taught by inexperienced teachers, 
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the members of the training class. 

In planning the school the problem to be solved was 
this: How to secure thorough instruction in methods of 
teaching, and experience in the management of schools, without 
adding a dollar to the school expenses. Experience in the man- 
agement of schools can be obtained in only one way, by doing 
the work of the teacher. While doing this a person has neither 
time nor strength for a regular course in professional studies. 
But the limitation in the cost of the school made it necessary for 
the members of the training class to be the teachers. It was 
therefore decided that a normal school course should be included 
in the qualifications required for admission to the class. 

The cost of the school depends on the number of pupils. The 
limitation is, that the cost per pupil shall not exceed the aver- 
age cost of pupils in the other grammar and primary schools of 
the city. 

The school now numbers six hundred fifty pupils, and has all 
the grades of the primary and grammar schools except the high- 
est grammar grade, which will be added next year. With this 
number in attendance, the committee in charge of the school is 
authorized to expend in salaries at its discretion $9,200 per 
annum. 

The required time of service for the members of the training 
‘class is one year, and the money compensation $200. Gradu- 
ates who do not at once obtain positions are continued in the 
school at a salary of $300. Experienced teachers who have not 
been members of the training class are also employed when the 
corps of teachers needs strengthening. 

By the rules of the school board, the committee on the train- 
ing school is authorized to employ four teachers, ata salary of 
$400 per annum, to act as substitutes in the grammar and primary 
schools, and, when their services are not so required, to work 
in the schools to which they shall be assigned by the superintend- 
ent; the amount received by each teacher as a substitute to be 
deducted from her salary. These teachers are usually assigned 
to the training school, that there may be at that school a suffi- 
cient number of teachers to make it practicable for the members 
of the training class to visit other schools of special excellence. 

The school is under the immediate charge of a master aided 
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by two female assistants. These teachers, or supervisors, have 
no special class-room, but are responsible for the work in all the 
grades. At the present time there are twenty-three teachers 
connected with the school, and their salaries are as follows: 
master, $2,000; two assistants, at $800 each ; one teacher, at $620 ; 
one, at $500; two, at $400 each; one, at $350; three, at $300 
each; twelve, at $200 each. It is now the intention to have 
permanent teachers for the eighth and ninth grades. 

By the establishment of this school, Cambridge young women 
who desire to teach, and who have made special preparation 
for the work, have an opportunity to gain experience under ~ 
conditions favorable to their own success, and without preju- 
dice to the interests of their pupils, their inexperience being off- 
set by the large experience of the principal and his assistants. 

By the rules of the school committee, no person is eligible to 
the position of teacher in the schools of Cambridge who is not 
equally qualified with teachers who have completed the required 
time of service in the Cambridge training school; that is, no 
person is eligible who has not had advantages equivatess to a 
high school course, a normal school course, and a year’s experi- 
ence in teaching. 

This rule prevents even the nomination of a teacher who has 
not had what may fairly be considered a good preparation for . 
the work. There is still another rule which provides for the 
inspection of the work of every teacher who has been nomi- 
nated, before final action on the nomination is taken. This in- 
spection ismade by at least three members of a committee 
called the committee on the examination of teachers. 

The rules also provide that this committee “inquire and re- 
port to the board in executive session as to the success of any 
teacher in the employment of the city, when requested so to 
do by any member of the school committee, or by the 
superintendent.” 

With requirements like bbiees enforced in every town and 
city, why should there not be an excellent teacher in every 
school? ‘There is one sufficient reason: the supply of even good 
teachers is not equal to the demand. 

President Walker has expressed the opinion that every col- 
lege for women should become, in a high sense, a normal school. 
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These colleges, I believe, will be instrumental in raising the 
standard of qualifications for teachers in the elementary schools. 
The number of college graduates is greatly in excess of the 
demand for high school teachers, and the time will soon come 
when many of these graduates will be glad to accept positions 
in grammar schools. In Cambridge, special inducements are 
offered to college graduates to begin the work of teaching in 
the grammar grade. Itis not expected, however, that they 
will do their work as successfully at first as those who have 
had special preparation for it; but it is believed that in the 
end there will be positive gain to the schools by the appoint- 
ment of teachers who have laid a broad foundation. 

The following is from the report of the committee on the 
training school: “The committee feel a serious sense of 
responsibility in regard to this school. The awakened interest 
of the public in matters of education, the ever-increasing desire 
for thorough, systematic, and efficient teaching, makes the 
demand for really good teachers more and more imperative, and 
the city looks to the training school for a large part of its supply. 
The only way to meet the call is to admit to the advantages of 
the school; only promising material, as far as it is possible to 
judge by recommendations and personal interviews; to retain 
only such persons as make their promise good; and to present 
as applicants for permanent positions only such as have fairly 
earned their right to apply. ‘This is at times a difficult task and 
your committee need to feel that the school committee are always 
ready to sustain them in their earnest endeavors to raise the 
standard of the school toa high level and keep it there.” 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The first evening schools in Cambridge were kept during the 
winter of 1851-52. There were two schools —one in the First 
Ward, with an average attendance for twenty-four evenings of 
fifty-four pupils; and the other in the Third Ward. This 
school was kept twenty-six evenings, and the number taught 
was ninety. The teaching was wholly voluntary. The school 
committee assumed the expense of warming the rooms, but the 
other expenses — for books, slates, and other materials —to the 
amount of $70 in one school and about $50 in the other, were 
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defrayed by the gentlemen by whom the schools were estab- 
lished. 

The school committee in their report say: “The essential 
question of the practicability and usefulness of these schools 
having been established by the public spirit of private individ- 
uals, it is now clearly the duty of the public authorities to take 
the matter in hand, and to provide for their continuance under 
competent and salaried teachers.” 

Evening schools, however, were not maintained by the city 
till 1868, when three schools for men and boys were organized— 
one in each police district. The number of teachers was ten, 
and the number of pupils about four hundred. These schools 
were reopened in 1869, and three others established for women and 
girls. ‘These were continued from year to year till 1879, when» 
with the exception of the one in Ward Three, they were closed, 
as a lack of interest was shown by irregularity of attendance. 

No evening schools were kept during the years 1881, °82, and 
83; but in 1884 they were again opened, the legislature having 
passed an act requiring all cities and towns of ten thousand 
or more inhabitants to maintain such schools. 

In 1888-89, the evening schools, now called the elementary 
evening schools, were for the first time provided with suitable 
accommodations, the day school-rooms being used for this pur- 
pose. 

These schools have been continued for fifty evenings each year 
to the present time, and the facts relating to them have been 
given in the annual reports. The statistics for the schools for 
1891-92 are as follows: Average attendance in the Allston 
school, 94; in the Putnam, 92; in the Webster, 61. 

In 1886, another act was passed requiring the establishment 
of an evening high school in cities of fifty thousand inhabitants 
or more, whenever fifty residents, fourteen years old or over, 
shall certify their desire to attend. Under this act an evening 
high school was opened January 3, 1889. From the first the 
school has been under the charge of Mr. Charles F. Warner, the 
teacher of physics in the English high school, and its success is 
largely due to his energy and ability. That his other duties 
will no longer permit his continuance in the school is regretted 
by the committee. The average attendance for the fifty even- 
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ings of the school for 1891-92 was 83, and the number of 
teachers was 7. Diplomas are given to pupils whose attendance 
and work have been satisfactory. 


EVENING DRAWING SCHOOLS. 


At the session of the legislature in 1870, an act was passed 
requiring every city having more than ten thousand inhabitants 
to make provision for giving free instruction in industrial or 
mechanical drawing to persons over fifteen years of age, in either 
day or evening school, under the direction of the school com- 
mittee. In compliance with this act an evening school was at 
once opened. Ninety persons were present the first session, and 
during the two months of its continuance one hundred and 
forty —among them carpenters, machinists, carvers, glass- 
cutters, stereotypers, and cabinet-makers — availed themselves of 
its privileges. The committee in the annual report expressed 
the belief “that the school will prove one of the most useful as 
well as popular features of our common school system.” ‘The 
school was continued in 1871 upon the same plan as in 1870, 
but for the years 1872 and ’73 it was discontinued, as suitable 
accommodations were uot provided. In 1874 it was again 
opened. It was organized in two classes, the mechanical and 
the free-hand. Hach class had two sessions a week for twenty- 
five weeks. : 

This has been the plan upon which the school has been con- 
ducted from that time to the present. The school since 1889 
has been under the supervision of the director of drawing for 
the day schools. Both classes are now provided with good 
accommodations. ‘The mechanical class has rooms in the Cen- 
tral Square building, and the free-hand class occupies the draw- 
ing-room in the new English high school-house. The average 
attendance of the school for 1891-92 (fifty sessions) was: free- 
hand class, 50, with three assistant teachers ; mechanical class, 
77, with four assistant teachers. Diplomas are given to pupils 
who have satisfactorily completed the prescribed course of three 
years. 

A detailed report of these schools for 1892 was submitted to 
the school board in December by the committee in charge, 
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accompanied by an interesting account of the work of the 
evening high school, by Mr. Warner. 


MUSIC. 


The teaching of music was first introduced into the schools 
in 1845, the committee selecting the four principal grammar 
schools for the experiment. ‘Ihe report for that year says: “A 
teacher, Mr. Joseph Bird, was employed, according to a propo- 
sition of his own, at the rate of $50 a school per annum, on 
condition that the experiment should prove successful, and 
there should be a sufficient surplus from the appropriation for 
the year to justify the expenditure.” In 1846, under the in- 
struction of C. Plagge,it was extended to all the schools. 
December 19, 1849, Mr. Plagge resigned, and in the following 
January Joseph Schmidt succeeded him. He remained, it ap- 
pears, but a few months, when a committee was appointed to 
nominate a candidate to fill the vacancy caused by his retire- 
ment. At the meeting of the school board in June, this com- 
mittee ‘recommended the appointment of Nathan Lincoln, and 
thathe enter upon his duties at the beginning of the fall term.” 
Mr. Lincoln was elected, and for more than forty years was the 
teacher of music in the schools of Cambridge. He resigned 
December 31, 1890, and Frederick E. Chapman was elected his 
SUCCESSOL. 

For many years the instruction was given in all the classes 
by the teacher of music; but, with the rapid increase in the 
number of school rooms, it was decided in 1870 that in the pri- 
mary schools it should be given by the regular teachers. In 
1874, the same plan was adopted for the lower classes of the 
grammar schools. 

From 1872 to 1892, the teaching of music was discontinued 
in the high school, the large hall in which the pupils assembled 
having been divided. At the beginning of the present school 
year it was resumed, and lessons are now given weekly in the 
Latin school and the English high school by the director of 
music. In 1865, a piano was procured for the high school 
through the efforts of the graduating class. In 18738, the 
grammar schools were supplied with pianos, an appropriation 
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having been made for this purpose by the city council. In 
1891, a new grammar school was established. The piano for 
this school was one of many gifts from the Hon. Asa P. Morse, 
for whom the school is named. In 1892, a piano was 
bought for the English high school with money contribu- 
ted by the pupils, teachers, and friends of the school. 

In 1872, the first series of Mason’s National Music Charts 
was introduced into the primary schools, and, in 1874, the sec- 
ond series into the grammar schools. 

The following charts and books are now in use: of Mason’s 
National Music Course, the New First and New Second series of 
charts, and the New First, Second, Third, and Fourth Readers; 
of the Whiting School Music Course, the Sixth Book; also 
Carey’s Graded Exercises, The Coda, published by Ginn & Co., 
and a variety of supplementary music. 


DRA WING. 


The study of drawing was first introduced into the grammar 
and primary schools in 1869, and into the high school in 1871. 
In the high school a special teacher was employed, but in the 
grammar and primary schools the instruction was given by the 
regular teachers. In 1876, a director of drawing was appointed 
whose services continued for two years. In 1878, this study was 
discontinued in the high school, and from 1878 to 1885 there 
Was no supervision of the work in the grammar and primary 
schools. Again in 1885 a director was appointed, and since 
that time, with the exception of the year 1888-89, the instruc- 
tion has been under close supervision. During the past year 
the work has been resumed in the English high school, the 
director of drawing giving the instruction. 

Mrs. Emma F. Bowler was director of drawing from 1876 to 
1878; Augusta L. Balch, from 1885 to 1888; Walter F. Brack- 
ett, the present director, was elected September, 1889. 


SEWING. 


The teaching of sewing was introduced into the two lowest 
classes of the Allston school, September, 1877, and a teacher 
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was employed on half-time. This experiment was the result of 
petition repeatedly urged upon the committee by ladies and 
others in the city, who were desirous that sewing should be 
taught to the girls in our schools as a regular study. 

The experiment in the Allston school was continued for two 
years. At the end of that time the committee on sewing 
judged that, for purposes of experiment, sufficient time had been 
allowed ; and, being satisfied that the results justified an incor- 
poration of the study into the school system, brought in a reso- 
lution to that effect. The full board, however, declined to 
adopt the study, and it was discontinued. In September, 1889, 
the subject was again before the committee, and in February, 
1890, sewing was introduced in all the grammar schools. In- 
struction was given at first in the fourth grade only. It is now 
given in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 

The following is from the report of the committee on sewing: 
‘The committee desire to report that they believe the course in 
sewing to be well planned and well carried out. It has been 
carefully revised this year, and now comprises all that is essen- 
tial to an elementary knowledge of the art. Instruction is given 
by competent teachers to the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of 
the grammar schools, for three quarters of an hour, once a week 
in each grade. While the practice acquired in this amount of 
time cannot produce any very brilliant results, it does produce 
useful ones, and, in the judgment of this committee, itis not ~ 
wise at the present time to demand anything more of the 
elementary schools, in this direction.” 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Early in the history of the high school, efforts were made to 
procure a library. In 1850, the city council made an appro- 
priation for this purpose, which enabled the city to draw from 
the state treasury, under the provisions of a law then in exis- 
tence, a sum equal to that appropriated by the city. Contribu- 
tions of books and money were also made by persons interested 
in the school. Mr. Smith, the head master, gave freely from 
his own library. Professor Agassiz delivered a course of four 
lectures, the proceeds of which were used for increasing the 
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collection. From year to year the library has been enlarged 
until now it contains between three and four thousand vol- 
umes. 

The grammar schools are supplied with books for reference, 
but, with the exception of the Morse and Webster, they are not 
supplied with books for general reading. These are obtained 
from the public library. The Morse school has between six 
and seven hundred volumes, the gift of Mr. Morse. The 
Webster has between three and four hundred. A part of these 
were contributed by friends of the school, and a part were bought 
with money obtained by entertainments given by the pupils and 
the proceeds of a lecture given by the master. 

By an arrangement made by the trustees of the public library 
in 1890, books have been delivered at the schools once a week 
for the use of the three highest grades. This experiment has 
proved so successful that one or more of the other grades will 
undoubtedly be supplied in the same manner, and the number 
of books for each grade will be increased. 

Near the close of the winter term a year ago, the following 
letter was sent to the pupils of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades: 

“ Wor more than a year books from the public library have 
been delivered at the schools. The superintendent has learned 
with pleasure of the number of books delivered to each school 
and of the interest with which they have been read. That he 
may know more definitely of the working of the plan, he invites 
you to answer the following questions: (1) What can you say 
in regard to the present plan of supplying library books? (2) 
How many library books (including any taken directly from the 
library) have you read since last September? (38) Write the 
titles of some of the most interesting books that you have read, 
giving the author of each book. (4) Give an account of the 
book you liked best.” 

It gave the superintendent great pleasure to read the answers 
to these questions. ‘They showed that the action of the trustees 
in planning for the delivery of books at the schools was appre- 
ciated ; that a large number of pupils read as many books as it 
is profitable for children to read while attending school; that, 
judging by the books mentioned as “ the most’ interesting,” and 
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by the account given of the one “liked best,” the books were in 
the main wisely selected and carefully read. 

The library and the schools are being brought into closer 
relations to each other. A year ago a list of books of special 
value to teachers was prepared by the master of the training 
school and printed in the school report. Comparatively few 
of these books were in the library; but they were bought at 
once, and the teachers now have within their reach more than 
eighty volumes relating to the history of education and the 
theory and practice of teaching. More recently a large num- 
ber of geographical books have been added to the library- 
These were recommended by Professor Davis of Harvard 
University, who is giving lectures on the subject of geography to 
the teachers of the Cambridge grammar schools. This action 
of the trustees shows the spirit in which the affairs of the library 
are conducted. 

TRUANT OFFICERS. 


The truant officers were first elected by the school commit- 
tee in 1878. Previous to this time the duties required by the 
truant act of 1862 were performed by members of the police. 
The committee elected five officers — Messrs. Child, Dudley, 
Griffin, Folsom, and Mason. In 1877, the number was reduced 
to three. This number was continued to January, 1893, when 
another officer was appointed. The officers are Moses M. Child, 
Francis M. Mason, John Collierand John Carmichael. Messrs. 
Child and Mason have served continuously since 1878, and Mr. 
Collier since 1878. 

During the year the committee on truant officers has held 
monthly meetings, and the work of the officers has been done 
more systematically than heretofore. By report of the commit- 
tee, fifteen boys have been sentenced by the district court to the 
truant school for truancy or for persistent disobedience to the 
rules of the school. } 

The public statutes require that all persons or corporations 
who have in their employ children between the ages of thirteen 
and sixteen years shall keep on file an ‘age and schooling 
certificate ” signed by the superintendent of schools or by some 
one authorized by him. Such certificates have been given to 
two hundred and eighty-seven children during the year. 
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At the February meeting of the school board it was voted 
that the city council be requested to petition the county com- 
missioners for the establishment of a truant school for Middle- 
sex county. The legislature has authorized the expenditure of 
$50,000 for this purpose; and it has been decided to build two 
schools, one at Chelmsford and the other nearer to Cambridge. 


JANITORS. 


Section 31 of the city charter which went into effect January 
1, 1892, provides that ‘* The mayor shall appoint the janitors of 
the school-houses, subject to confirmation by the school com- 
mittee; and that such janitors shall perform their duties under 
the direction of the school committee.” 

In accordance with these provisions, twenty-six janitors were 
appointed ; all but two are still in service. 

Supervision of the janitors was assigned to the committee on 
school houses and health. ‘This committee has held meetings 
monthly during the year. The principals of the schools are re- 
quired to report each month to the superintendent of schools 
whether or not the work is done in a satisfactory manner, and 
to report any occasion for complaint to the committee on school- 
houses and health. 

The reports have been generally satisfactory, although a few 
cases have required the attention of the committee. 

This system has brought about a marked change in the spirit 
and manner in which the duties of the janitors are performed. 


TERMS, HOLIDAYS, AND SCHOOL HOURS. 


Fifty years ago the following holidays and vacations were 
granted to the schools: Wednesday and Saturday afternoons ; 
one week at the close of the winter term ; the day of the annual 
State Fast; the first Monday in June, and the week preceding 
said Monday; the Fourth of July; Commencement week and 
the week preceding it; the annual Thanksgiving week, and 
Christmas day. No other vacations or holidays were allowed 
except by special vote of the school board. The length of each 
session was three hours, and during each session there was a 
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recess of ten minutes. From time to time changes have 
taken place in the length of the terms, the number of holidays, 
and the number of hours in each session. At the present time 
the regulations are as follows : — 

The school year is divided into three terms : — 

Autumn Term.— The time for beginning the autumn term is 
fixed annually at the regular meeting of the committee in April. 
The autumn term ends December 23, with the morning session. 

Winter Term.— The winter term begins January 2 (or the 
day after that celebrated as New Year’s day), and ends on the 
Wednesday before the first Thursday in April. 

Spring Term.— The spring term begins the second Monday 
after the first Thursday in April, and the time for closing the 
spring term is fixed annually at the regular meeting of the com- 
mittee in April. 

Holidays.— Saturdays ; Thanksgiving day, with the preceding 
day and the day following; Washington’s birthday ; Memorial 
day ; the Seventeenth of June; and in addition to these, for the 
high schools, Commencement day at Harvard College. 

School Hours.— The sessions of the high schools begin at 8.30 
A. M., and close at 1.80 p.m. The high schools have a recess of 
half an hour in each session. 

The morning sessions of the grammar and primary schools be- 
gin at 9 and close at 11.45. The afternoon sessions begin at 2 
and close at 4, except during the months of November, Decem- 
ber, and January, when they begin at 1.30 and close at 3.30, 
The grammar and primary schools have no out-door recess. 

The sessions of the kindergartens are from 9 A. M. to 12 M. 


ELECTION AND SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


The teachers are chosen annually, and their salaries voted, at 
the regular meeting of the committee in June. All of the 
teachers who do not decline a reélection are considered candi- 
dates. In the appointment of new teachers, experience may be 
considered in fixing the salary. Teachers are paid one-tenth of 
their annual salary at the beginning of each month, except the 
months of August and September. ‘The pay of substitutes in 
the grammar and primary schools is one dollar for each school 
session. 
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SCHEDULE OF SALARIES, 


Latin School and English High School. 


Head-Masters . ; : : : A } : ; . $8,000 00 
Masters : ; ‘ : , : ( ; ‘ ' 2,000 00 
First Assistant . x , i i : i » 1,050 00 
Assistants, first year . ’ 700 00 
with an annual increase of $50 until $950, the caaxinium) is reached. 

Temporary Assistants  . e ‘ > ; : . ; 500 00 


Grammar Schools. 


Masters. } ) ; : ; : ; \ af . 2,000 00 
Sub-Masters . ' 4 ; ; : ' ; ; ' 1,000 00 
Master’s Assistant . : : ; ; ! : ; i 700 00 
Assistants, first year. ; y ‘ f , 4 ; 400 00 
Assistants, second year ; ; : 470 00 


with an annual increase of $50 atl 8620, ‘hg maximum, is reached, 


Primary Schools and Kindergartens. 


The salaries of the teachers of the Primary Schools and of the Kinder- 
gartens are the same as those of the assistant teachers in the Grammar 
Schools. The assistants in the Kindergartens receive for the first 
year $400, with an annual increase of $40 until the maximum salary, 
$520, is reached. 

Principals of the Primary Schools receive, in addition to the regular 
salary, five dollars per annum for each separate class in the schools under 
their charge. 


Special Teachers and Officers. 


Director of Music . , ; : d ; ‘ } . $1,700 00 
Director of Drawing . , ‘ ; ‘ : ; ; 1,700 00 
Teachers of Sewing . ; ; ; , ; ’ ; ; 600 00 
Superintendent of Schools . ; : ‘ 4 , 3,000 00 
Special Teacher in Primary Schools ; , ; . 1,000 00 
Agent of the Committee on Supplies ; : ; , 1,700 00 
Three Truant Officers, $900 each . : : . ‘ ; 2,700 00 
Secretary of the School Committee. : ; . 300 00 
Page of the School Committee ‘ : ‘ 25 00 
Secretary and Librarian of the English High School ‘ 500 00 


Secretary and Librarian of the Latin School (two-fifths time) 200 00 


FIRST HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, “CAMBRIDGE. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY ELBRIDGE SMITH, HEAD MASTER OF THE SCHOOL FROM 
1847 To 1856. 


[Prepared for the Dedication of the English High School Building, April 4, 1892.] 


It is seldom the case in the history of any community that 
the landmarks of its educational progress for half a century can 
be so distinctly seen as in Cambridge to day. 

In riding up Broadway from the bridge to the colleges we 
pass four buildings which were built by the town or city of 
Cambridge for the accommodation of its high school. These 
buildings, very slightly modified from their original structure, 
are fair exponents of the education of their times. The first two 
houses were never intended exclusively for high school purposes, 
and in the first the second story alone was ever given to the 
high school. 

The house on Amory street was built upon the same plan, the 
second story alone allotted to the high school, while a middle 
and a primary school were to be accommodated in the first. 

For two months after entering the new house in June, 1848, 
the high school was confined to the second story, but in Sep- 
tember one of the lower rooms was taken, while the other 
remained for some years as a primary school room. For sixteen 
years the high school found its home in Amory street. In 
1864, while Sheridan was dealing some of the finishing blows to 
the Rebellion in the valley of the Shenandoah, the high school 
followed the course of empire another stage westward and found 
greatly enlarged accommodations in Fayette street. There it 
remained until February, 1892, having sent off in the meantime 
a classical colony of some two hundred pupils to Lee street. 

We are met this evening in this princely mansion to dedicate 
it in customary form to the service of the Cambridge high 
school. The site has been determined by the generosity of a 
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native of Cambridge, whose name will be held in grateful 
remembrance while the language we speak retains its meaning 
in the ears of men. The school finds itself here within eye-shot 
and ear-shot of its earliest homes on Holyoke and Garden 
streets, and almost within the shadow of the church of which it 
is the defensive and offensive ally. The movements of your 
high school building are coincident with Bigs events in 
your municipal history. 

The removal to Winsor street marks the familiar fact that 
the “* Pint” and “ Port” (forgive the monosyllables which were 
so familiar to my boyhood, and which have not yet entirely 
faded from our colloquial vocabulary) had so increased in popu- — 
lation and influence as to justify and even demand recognition. 
This change called the Hopkins School into existence and 
removed the fund from the public school, where it had been 
placed by a decree in the English court of Chancery in 1712. 
For five years the school on Winsor street was the sole high 
school for the three portions of the town known as Old Cam- 
bridge, East Cambridge, and Cambridgeport. In 1843 high 
school instruction was established in each of these three sections, 
and was so continued until the autumn of 1847. The town had 
now become a city, and one of the earliest acts of the new goy- 
ernment was to build a high school house on Amory street for 
the accommodation of the whole city. These changes were 
marked by spirited discussions among the three sections into 
which nature and settlement have divided the town and city. 
The selection of sites for meeting-houses and school-houses has 
had a large share in the development of New England civiliz- 
ation. The eloquence of our town meetings has been far 
greater in quantity than that of our legislatures and congresses, 
and sometimes not inferior in quality. Could a liberal and wise 
selection be made from the debates, * bills,” and “ state papers ”’ 
of our town parliaments, it would afford the richest field not 
only for the humorist but for the political economist and states- 
man as well. It cost a town not twenty miles from Cambridge 
twenty-six town meetings to locate and build its six school- 
houses, and it cost the same town thirty-four town meetings to 
fix the site of its meeting-house; but the questions were finally 
settled by a unanimous vote, and no happier, no prouder, con- 
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gregation ever assembled than was gathered at the dedication of 
that meeting-house. Cambridge has contributed her full share 
to this phase of our New England life. She has done more: 
she has shown in the genius of one of her sons that the highest. 
literature may be developed from our homely town-meeting elo- 
quence. When the University of Oxford conferred her highest 
honor on one of your most gifted sons, the ground of that dis- 
tinction was declared to be, not “The Vision of Sir Launfal ” 
nor “ A Fable for Critics,’ but the “‘ Biglow Papers.” 

When the questions pertaining to the new high school were 
under discussion, the members of the city council from the first 
ward coolly remarked to their associates from the second and 
third wards: “Place your high school where you please; we 
shall make no use of it.” The school committee asked for 
accommodations for only sixty pupils. The council considered 
this insufficient, but the school committee insisted that their 
standard was very high and that sixty were all that would be 
required. ‘The council made provision for one hundred and 
eight pupils, and the committee at their first examination 
admitted one hundred and seven, and in two months asked for 
desks for some fifty more. The first ward was fully represented, 
and it was pleasant to hear the remark from a leading citizen 
that the high school had paid for itself, if in nothing else in 
establishing harmony among the three sections of the city. 

The schools of Greek philosophy had their exoteric and their 
esoteric, their external and their internal history. Our modern 
schools have the same, though it is only the exoteric that has 
been thought worthy of record, and this in but very ordinary 
fashion. Let us dwell for a moment upon the esoteric features 
of education in New England in 1847, when the Cambridge 
high school was organized. The subjects taught at that time 
were very much the same as are taught now. The method was 
very different; it was what might be called the Socratic 
method, but this would be great injustice to Socrates. The 
Socratic method as employed by Socrates was excellent, but in 
the hands of inferior men it degenerates into mere mummery. 
It was the method of question and answer. The text-books of 
the time were written strictly and invariably upon this principle, 
—the questions at the bottom of the page or in the back part of 
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the volume. Buta brighter day had dawned. Systems, creeds 
and methods have their birth, growth, and decay. The 
Ptolemaic system ruled the heavens for fourteen hundred years, 
and it took more than a hundred years to die. Copernicus 
gave to the world the first copy of his immortal work on the 
24th day of May, 1548—the very day of his death. Lord 
Bacon died in 1626, eighty-three years after, a firm believer in 
Ptolemy. Milton published his ‘Paradise Lost” in 1671, 
forty-five years later, hesitating between Ptolemy and Coper- 
nicus, little dreaming that there was a young professor in his 
alma mater maturing a system sublimer far than he had learned 
from his own Raphael. The Catechism is older than Ptolemy, 
but it still lives in the sphere of its nativity, and no one will 
dare predict the day of its doom. But its death-knell was 
sounded in our schools when the bookbinder sent to its pub- 
lisher the first edition of Colburn’s ‘‘ First Lessons in Arith- 
metic.” From that moment reason and not rule became the 
guide, the catechumen became the disciple, the catechist 
became a teacher. The method of Colburn in arithmetic was 
soon found to be infectious; it tainted the whole curriculum of 
the schools, and no system of quarantine could stay the progress 
of the infection. Those who had been trained under the old 
system were puzzled, and sometimes even offended. The new 
dictum was quite beyond their comprehension. ‘‘Common 
noun, third person singular, objective case, and governed by of ” 
was safe and sound; but subject and predicate, simple, complex, 
and compound, codrdinate and subordinate, were of doubtful 
orthodoxy, and might lead to downright heresy. Perhaps I 
cannot better describe the situation than by relating an anec- 
dote. 

At the close of one of our examinations in Amory street a 
member of the committee addressed the school on the study of 
language. He had noticed that the classes had used some terms 
of the new dictum, that they analyzed perhaps more than they 
parsed, and he resolved to give an emphatic warning, intended 
more for the master than for the pupils. After a glowing eulogy 
of grammar, he rose to the highest pitch of his eloquence, and 
said: “ What Demosthenes has said of eloquence may, with equal 
truth, be said of the study of language. Demosthenes said of 
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eloquence, the first thing is action, and the second thing is act- 
ion, and the third thing is action. And so in the study of 
language the first thing is parsing, and the second thing is pars- 
ing, and the third thing is parsing.” And this was esteemed no 
extravagance, but rather a forcible statement of an important 
truth. This parsing, so strongly commended, had little to do 
with the real structure of language as the expression of thought. 
It was, and still remains quite too extensively, one of the lower 
stages in the study of language. Its discordant concords, its 
ungovernable governments, its misguiding and untruthful rules 
did keep the mind in contact with some of the impressive pass- 
ages in our literature. The parsing was forgotten, but the 
passages parsed clung to the human mind as seed to its native 
soil, and as seed sown in good ground it brought forth fruit, some 
thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred fold. 

In my boyhood, perhaps I should say childhood rather, I 
parsed Milton’s * Lycidas.” ‘The method was dull, dreary, and 
“partial,” but the harmony “took with ravishment the [ youth- 
ful] audience,” and that great monody remains with me today 
an ‘eternal possession” of truth and beauty. I parsed the 
*‘Hssay on Man,” and was rocked in the cradle of Pope’s verse 
till it became a part of my spiritual existence. 

The evils of the parsing system were greatly alleviated in 
Cambridge by superior teaching in the grammar schools, and 
the skilful use of Pierpont’s ‘‘ American First Class Book,” per- 
haps the best compilation of prose and poetry that appeared in 
the first half of this century. There are many before me, I 
doubt not, who remember the fine renderings of the selections 
from that cherished manual; and I remember myself, not with- 
out emotion, the stillness that pervaded the crowded high school 
room while Miss Mary Elizabeth Buck read to hoary heads and 
delighted hearts the “ Address to the Deity,’’—one of the last 
selections in that volume. No volume of its size, perhaps I 
might say of any size, has done more to inspire in New England 
youth a high moral tone and a pure literary taste than John 
Pierpont’s ‘“ American First Class Book.” | 

In science the instruction was wholly by catechism. There 
were illustrative diagrams in the text which might, or might 
not, be explained, and which might, or might not, be transferred 
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to the blackboard. In the high school I found not a single 
article of apparatus, or a book of reference except the Bible, 
and possibly a dictionary. While giving directions for the con- 
struction of some book-cases in the new school-house I well 
remember the amazement with which the workman listened to 
my instructions, and his question, ‘‘ What are are you going to do 
with them?” It was with difficulty that he could be made to 
understand that any books were necessary other than those 
belonging to the pupils. The city council voted for apparatus 
at my request, without question or hesitation, the sum of $700. 
It would be an unpardonable oversight not to mention the 
names of Isaac Fay and Samuel P. Heywood, the committee 
who superintended the erection of the new school-house. Bet- 
ter judgment, greater fidelity, and stricter integrity were never 
shown in the discharge of similar trusts. 

The dedication of the new building was an occasion of great 
interest. It was more than an occasion, it might be termed an 
era in the history of Cambridge education. It was the first 
instance in which the people had been called together under the 
charter. The old animosities, if any still lingered, were forgot- 
ten. All sections, all classes, all sects, all interests were repre- 
sented. The Rev. Nicholas Hoppin, rector of Christ Church, 
officiated as chaplain. The Rev. William A. Stearns, chairman 
of the high school committee, afterwards president of Amherst 
College, gave an interesting historical address. The Hon. 
James D. Green, the first mayor of the city, also added to the 
interest of the occasion by a timely and impressive address. In 
that assembly of neighbors, friends, and citizens was the Pres- 
ident of Harvard University, the Hon. Edward Everett. To 
him all eyes turned in eager expectation, to be disappointed then 
as always by a pleasure greater than they had hoped for. His 
speech was strictly extemporaneous,* and was marked by the 


*It is not without reason that 1 speak of Mr. Everett’s speech as extemporaneous_ 
It will doubtless seem tosome an impertinence. But I have heard so many men who 
claimed to know all about Mr. Everett assert that everything that he wrote or spoke 
smelt of the ‘‘ midnight oil,” that I take the liberty to assert that their oil factories in 
this instance must certainly be at fault. It was physically impossible that he could have 
written this address before the dedication. It is based mainly on incidents that occurred 
after he entered the school-house, and he had never been in that house before. The 
speech is printed exactly as he delivered it, with the exception of a single word, and that 
word was purposely changed. In the delivery he used the word ‘‘ante-room.”’ It was not 
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same marvellous adaptation to time and place that characterizes 
all his orations and speeches. On three subsequent occasions 
he addressed the school on its public days, and was always 
ready not only to speak but to actin its behalf. These speeches 
are all found in the second and third volumes of his “ Orations 
and Speeches.” 

The educational interests of Cambridge were entrusted by the 
charter to a committee of seven men, two from each of the 
first and third wards, and three from the second. In choosing 
this small committee for so large and important an interest, the 
people acted with a wisdom too seldom seen, both as to number 
and manner of choice. Their public schools were regarded as 
a sacred concern, with which neither sect nor party could 
meddle. It was their Delphi, of which the committee was the 
Amphictyony. The harmony and friendship between the adher- 
ents of conflicting creeds and parties at that council board are 
among the pleasantest and most instructive memories of a period 
of more than forty years. This character and conduct of the 
commiitee were in themselves instructive forces acting upon 
pupils, teachers, and parents. 

The inspection of the schools by the committee was kindly 
and thorough. They came to the schools not as strangers, but 
as friends; not as dictators, but as co-workers; not to search 
out defects merely, but to encourage and commend as well. 

The examinations were oral, and were conducted almost 
exclusively by the committee. The several classes were assigned 
to different members, and the allotted time was strictly observed. 
These examinations were held in the principal school-room in 
the presence of the whole board, and usually a large audience of 
attentive parents and friends. 

We have seen that when the high school started from Win- 
sor street on its return to its birthplace, it was met less than 
half way by a kindly greeting from the President of Harvard 
College. This was but a precursor of a similar movement on 


strictly correct; the apartment to which he referred could only be entered from the main 

room; he therefore changed the word to “ alcove.’’ I could mention other like instances 

still more decisive. On one occasion in a distant city he was purposely introduced to a 

large audience without the slightest suspicion that there was an audience in the building, 

and instantly greeted by an address of welcome. He replied with the same ease and 

fluency,with which he always spoke, and some days after, by request, he wrote out tho 
eech with the same accuracy as in the previous instance. 
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the part of the faculty and of the whole college community. 
A year or two after we were settled in Amory street, the city 
was much pleased by the announcement that Professor Felton, 
the Eliot Professor of Greek, had consented to serve on the 
school committee. He was chosen by acclamation, that is, by 
all the votes in the city. His great and varied learning was 
associated with a soundness of judgment and a geniality of 
temper which gave it double sway. He came to the schools not 
to display his scholarship, but by his good humor and kindly 
advice to awaken enthusiasm among teachers and pupils. / The 
office was to him no sinecure. Among his early recommenda- 
tions was the substitution, in the high school course of study, of 
English classic authors instead of extracts and compilations 
from their writings. This change, approved by the committee, 

was cordially welcomed by the teachers. The “ American First 
Class Book” of which I have spoken had proved an excellent pre- 
parative for this advance step in the study of our “vigorous Eng- 
lish.’ In the language of evolution, we must look upon this 
change somewhat as the naturalist regards a new species. It is 

not, however, a missing but an added link to the great chain of 
influences with which our stern old Saxon seems destined to 

incorporate and assimilate the tongues of our continental Babel — 
a step by which our great inheritance from Wiclif and Chaucer, 
from Spencer and Bacon and Milton, Burke and Webster and 
Everett, from Bryant and Longfellow, from Lowell, Whittier, 

and Holmes, is to be brought to the school-room and the fire- 
side. ‘This step is the more worthy of our notice because it is, 
and to the honor of Cambridge be it spoken, I believe the first 
instance in which this course of English classical study, now so 
prevalent, popular, and powerful, was formulated and practised 
in an American school. It was embraced by the teachers at 
the high school with great ardor. All the resources of our 
philology, archeology, and mythology, biography, geography, 
and topography, were put in requisition ; the college faculty were 
summoned and the college library ransacked. Mr. Everett 
solved the problem of ‘ Luke’s iron crown,” in a graceful article 
which was published in “ To-day,” a short-lived periodical of 
the time. The “two kings of Brentford” sat upon their com- 
mon throne for a long time in impenetrable darkness, but finally 
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revealed themselves in Buckingham’s “ Rehearsal.” We sent 
to England and to Scotland for maps and editions. 

We encountered one difficulty which we might have foreseen. 
It was very easy to arrange on paper a programme with Burke, 
Webster, and Everett as classics; but when we came to supply 
the classes with texts, hic labor, hoe opus erat. Where there is 
now profusion, amounting sometimes to confusion, there was 
then scarcity approaching to famine. It was some years before 
the Clarendon Press had begun to send forth those “ mellifluous 
streams which now water all the schools.”’ But let us not for- 
get that the seed sown here in weakness has been raised in 
power ; and that from the school where the work began there 
have gone forth in later years, from one of its masters, editions 
of Shakspeare, of Milton, of Gray, of Scott, and the rest, in the 
most “friendly” and instructive forms, to teach the schools of 
' the Western world. 

The method adopted under the new system was largely that 
of memorizing and thoughtfully reciting the text of the author 
studied. The Odes of Gray and the “Elegy,” of course, were 
committed to memory, as were also the ‘Traveller,’ the 
* Deserted Village,” and generous portions of ‘ Paradise Lost.” 
It was supposed that in this way the pupil would become fam- 
iliar with the best words in their best combinations, and come 
to know what a classic means, not by arbitrary definition but by 
actual acquaintance: that the written language, like the spoken, 
would affect the daily diction and transform the mind, 


** And in clear dream and solemn vision 
Tell it of things that no gross ear can hear; 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 
And turn it by degrees to the soul’s essence, 
Till all be made immortal.”’ 


The technics of grammar and formal parsing thus fell, more 
by necessity, perhaps, than by malice aforethought, into a 
secondary place; and the scholars came to find that classics 
were not made by rules, but that rules were derived from 
classics—they rose to a higher truth than the old notion— 
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‘¢ That nothing goes for sense or light 
That will not with old rules jump right; 
As if rules were not in the schools 
Derived from truth, not truth from rules.”’ 


It was just at this time that a new text-book in English 
grammar was published, written by Robert Gordon Latham. It 
was an English book republished in this country with the sanc- 
tion and editorial supervision of Professor Francis J. Child, of 
Harvard College. The authority of the editor was too great 
to be questioned, and teachers felt that if they did not, they 
ought to, like it. They accepted it more as medicine than as 
nutriment. In one high school not far from Boston it nearly 
caused a rebellion. It was not unlike what occurred at Cam- 
bridge thirty years before, when Edward Everett marked a new 
era in the study of the Greek language in this country by trans- 
lating from the German the “School Grammar” of that emi- 
nent philologist, Philip Buttmann. That great book—great for 
the time—would have been of unspeakable value to American fit- 
ting schools had they been ready for it. As it was, it met with 
very limited patronage, and was soon forgotten. Latham, in 
like manner, was adopted in many high schools and academies, 
for it was considered hardly respectable to do otherwise; but 
soon disappeared from their curricula, not for want of merit but 
rather as seed sown among thorns or upon stony ground. We 
live in better days; we have learned that our great inheritance 
of speech is not a thing by itself, without contingent, antecedent, 
or consequent, but that the English language, like the English 
nation, has a history, a geography, a topography, an ethno- 
graphy. To quote again from a gifted Cambridge poet :— 


‘* It has the sharp, clean edge and the downright blow of the Saxon, 
It has the majestical march and the stately pomp of the Latin, 
It has the euphonious swell, the rythmical roll of the Greek, 
It has the elegant suavity caught from sonorous Italian, 
It has the chivalric obeisance, the courteous grace of the Norman, 
It has the Teutonic Germanic inborn guttural strength.”’ 


These elements do not. reveal themselves to parsing, nor even 
to analysis. We began the search for them when Latham’s 
grammar was introduced into our schools. It is not yet com- 
pleted. Deep-rooted habits of thought and speech, inherited 
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from Alfred and Wiclif, from Chaucer and Spencer, are not 
changed by votes of school committees, nor by new require- 
ments in the college catalogues. Schools, communities, and 
states have not been so trained in any manual of language as to 
change at the word of command from one form or method to 
another. A very interesting and instructive history of the pro- 
gress of teaching language, from the publication of Andrews & 
Stoddard’s “Latin Grammar”* to the present time, might be 
written, and such a history rightly used might very properly 
replace some subjects that are taught in our normal schools. 
But I must not omit to notice Professor Felton’s direct per- 
sonal influence upon the school. He was not content with the 
formal and dignified examination of the pupils. He made him- 
self familiar with them, and, in so doing, did not forfeit, but 
heightened, the respect which they felt for him. At the close 
of the examination at the end of a fall term, he found occasion 
to commend warmly the class in Virgil, which was composed 
mostly of girls. In praising their metrical and syntactical skill, 
he took occasion to express some serious doubts whether young 
ladies so well versed in hexameters, dactyls, and spondees were 
equally skilled in domestic science—whether they could cook a 
thanksgiving dinner as well as they figuratively cooked the 
**Cererem corruptam undis” and wielded the “Cerealia arma.” 
This kindly banter was productive of serious consequences. A 
conspiracy was at once formed, and deep plans were laid. 
Christmas was but a month away, and they resolved to try their 
hands upon a Christmas dinner, as Thanksgiving was already 
past. The conspirators were assigned their respective parts, 
and my cordial approbation obtained. When Christmas came 
the goods were delivered, with a very courteous note from the 
Virgil class asking his acceptance of the viands, and a post- 
script informing him that they were the unaided products of the 
culinary lore of the Virgil class in the high school. At the 


*Andrews & Stoddard’s ‘‘Latin Grammar” was first published in1835. In this book the 
outlines of grammatical analysis are briefiy stated. Mr. Benjamin F. Tweed, at that 
time master of the Bunker Hill school in Charlestown, afterwards professor in Tufts Col- 
lege and Washington University, St. Louis, and quite recently a member of the Cambridge 
School Committee, was the first to introduce this method into our public schools. He 
taught in the first place from a manuscript of his own preparation, based upon Andrews 
& Stoddard, and then, in connection with Mr, David B. Tower, published several editions 
of a grammar in which this method was incorporated. 
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close of the holidays the genial professor lost no time in going 
to the high school on a pilgrimage of penance. The girls 
received him with countenances radiant of innocent mischief, 
which asked in language more eloguent than speech, ‘“*‘ What do 
you think of our domestic science now?” ‘The professor 
retracted with emphasis all his impious doubts, and promised 
never to question the ability of the class to do anything that 
they might undertake. The class appeared perfectly satisfied 
with the penitent’s sincerity, and were as happy, to all appear- 
ances, as if in college fashion they had smashed his windows or 
performed some other act of academic barbarism. But Pro- 
fessor Felton was not the only representative of the college 
community at the high school. There came with him hand in 
hand the renowned naturalist, Professor Louis Agassiz, his inti- 
mate friend. He had recently established his home in Cam- 
bridge, and at once became a centre of intense interest. He 
was anxious to become acquainted with our public school sys- 
tem and the schools organized under it. He sought an intro- 
duction to our State Teachers’ Association and became a member 
of it. He offered to lecture gratuitously every week in the 
high school upon natural history. The offer was gratefully 
accepted. ‘These lectures drew quite an audience from the city, 
and awakened great interest in the school. His remarkable 
ability at the blackboard, his intense earnestness, his whole soul 
beaming from the eye and glowing in every feature, were quite 
a new revelation to an American audience. The mosquito 
came in for a good share of his attention. Its structure and 
physiology were carefully explained; its habits of life and mode 
of existence, its charming melody, were already understood- 
Just at that time the fossil skeleton of a whale had been dis- 
covered in Vermont and sent to Cambridge for examination and 
restoration. ‘These bones were brought to the school-house and 
the whole process of reconstruction explained to the school. 

At the close of these lectures a surprise, similar to that 
already noticed as visited upon Professor Felton, awaited the 
great naturalist. One of the boys, who still lives in Cambridge 
in a useful and respected manhood (Mr. John Ford), conceived 
the plan of expressing the gratitude which all felt for the 
instruction which had been given, by the presentation of some 
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suitable token. The community heartily approved the plan and 
participated in its execution. On the appointed day the attend- 
ance at the lecture was much larger than usual. The professor 
had been kept in profound ignorance of the plot, and at the 
critical moment there was some little inattention and unavoid- 
able disorder. This annoyed the professor, and he was evidently 
on the point of administering a rebuke, when the sub-master, 
Mr. Thomas Chase, suddenly approached him, and in the most 
approved manner handed him a massive silver pitcher with 
brief remarks expressive of the feelings of the school and of the 
community. The changed manner of the professor was in- 
tensely interesting. His manly countenance, from a phase of 
severity, assumed a most benign aspect, and his whole form was 
in full sympathy with the highest emotions of the human soul. 
The whole scene, following upon a long series of interesting 
antecedents, was an educational exercise not laid down in the 
programme, but far above and beyond it. 

Professor Agassiz also gave a course of four lectures at the 
City Hall, the proceeds of which were appropriated to the 
increase of the high school library. 

I have said that the teaching of science in 1847 was cate- 
chetical, or recitative; with the aid of our apparatus it at once 
passed into the illustrative stage. Instead of the diagram upon 
the printed page, the principles of physics and chemistry were 
illustrated by the air-pump, the electric machine, the battery, 
and their accessories. ‘These illustrations had been regarded 
in our schools as a kind of magic, to be seen quite as 
much as amusing tricks or sleight of hand performances, as 
having any real scientific meaning. The electric machine 
especially was regarded rather as something devilish than as 
revealing to the sense one of the benignant influences on which 
our lives and happiness depend. Efforts were made to dispel 
this superstition, and to bring scholars into a kindly and friendly 
relation with the great agencies and influences of nature. 
President Sparks visited the school one day, and saw the boys 
manipulate with the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe. 

In these exercises may be seen the germs of what may now 
be regarded as the truly experimental stage of scientific study, 
in which the force is not merely seen in its effects but measured 
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—in which masses are weighed as well as handled, in which 
laws are discovered and carefully stated, and not merely com- 
mitted to memory. Pupils were permitted and even encouraged 
to take the apparatus in hand, and learn by manipulation as 
well as observation. 

In teaching history an important advance was made in show- 
ing its close relation to the physical geography of the countries 
studied. It was then that Professor Felton was aiding in the 
publication of Guyot’s “Earth and Man,” the author’s knowl- 
edge of English being inadequate to his necessities. Maps 
illustrating the physical features of countries were specially pre- 
pared for the school. We imported Holle’s series of wall maps, 
Banerkeller’s relief maps, and Spruner’s historical atlases and 
maps. 

I must not omit a long visit from Professor Longfellow. He 
came to introduce an English lady. She was young, gifted, 
highly educated, full of life, and very desirous of seeing young 
America at school. She was especially desirous of witnessing 
the phenomena of co-education, which at that time to an Eng- 
lish mind was something preposterous. After watching the 
general conduct of the school in session and at recess, she 
noticed, at the close of recess, the boys filing to the recitation 
rooms after their teachers. These lady teachers were much less 
gifted in stature and avoirdupois than in mind, heart, and ability 
to teach. ‘* What! what!’ she exclaimed, ‘** Where are those 
great boys going?” ‘To recitation,” was the reply. ‘ Those 
great boys to recite to those little girls? I must see that;” and 
off she ran across the room swift as Camilla scoured the plain. 
She gave strict attention to the recitation, and admitted that 
American boys surpassed their English cousins in demeanor and 
courtesy. 

The bearing of the school committee toward the teachers in 
those days may be best seen in the fact that, at the semi-annual 
examinations, the whole committee dined with the member 
under whose special charge was the school which had been 
examined. At these dinners the master of the school was 
always an invited guest. I have seen far more ostentatious 
entertainments, more imposing ceremony, more of the fuss and 
form in which grown-up children pride themselves, but never 
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more generous hospitality, never heard more of the wit, wisdom, 
and instruction in which gentlemen and scholars delight, than 
at those festive boards. From them the best culture of the city 
found its way to the school-rooms, and they became an import- 
ant element in the work which the public school is meant to 
accomplish. 

To encourage the establishment of school libraries, the legis- 
lature of Massachachusetts had for some years given to the 
towns of the state a limited sum upon their compliance with 
certain conditions. These conditions of the law were complied 
with by the city council, and the sum of about eight hundred 
dollars was thus obtained for school libraries. This sum was 
mainly appropriated to the high school, and, in addition to the 
donation of books by individual citizens, enabled the school to 
enjoy the benefit of what at that time was considered a large pub- 
lic school library. The library needed a catalogue. We had at 
that time among our high school teachers one of the best 
scholars that Cambridge could boast, Mr. Ezra Abbot, after- 
wards assistant librarian in the library of Harvard College and 
professor in the Divinity School. Mr. Abbot at his coming 
found us at work upon a catalogue, He joined hand, heart, and 
head with us in the work; and his head was soon found to be 
so much the best that by the great law of evolution—the sur- 
vival of the fittest—the catalogue passed entirely into his hands. 
It was completed with great labor, published at the expense of 
the city, and was, I make bold to say, the best specimen of 
bibliography that had been published in the country. 

It would be pleasant, and, indeed, it is almost obligatory, to 
make further mention of individual aid and service in addition 
to that which was formal and official, to recall the ardent 
sympathy and wise co-operation of President James Walker, his 
prompt and hearty adoption of my suggestion to restore the 
Hopkins fund to its original function in the public school; of 
Professor Benjamin Pierce, whose visits to the school were 
always an inspiration and an enforcement of the lesson that 
transcendent learning and ability may be associated with per- 
fect simplicity and kindness. A personal allusion may, perhaps, 
be pardoned. In the autumn of 1847, on one of our lovely 
September days I was at work in the Worcester high school, of 
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which I was at that time the master. A rap summoned me to 
the door, where I met a stranger, a very fine-looking gentleman, 
who said that he had come to inform me of my election to the 
mastership of the Cambridge high school. That gentleman, Dr: 
William W. Wellington, I feel justisfied in saying, has done 
more and better work in your schools than any other single 
citizen. He is the Nestor of our educational life, and, 
like his Homeric prototype, has seen two generations of 
speech-gifted men and is now living in the third. His modest 
courage and sage counsel were prized by the worthies of former 
days, and may yet serve you in important crises. He did a use- 
ful work in 1848 in extending the arithmetical method of Col- 
burn to the highest classes in your schools. A reminiscent 
volume from him would be a cynosure for your committees in 
the coming century. 

_ Perhaps no event was more important in the history of the 
period which I am considering than the introduction of music 
into the schools. This branch is now so commonly and success- 
fully taught that few can realize the difficulties attending its 
introduction. First came the expense, a difficulty surmounted 
not without earnest effort; then came the novelty of the move- 
ment; what never had been, never ought to be; the evening 
singing schools had always worked well; it was true wisdom to 
let well enough alone. When this powerful logic was refuted 
there appeared a still greater obstacle, the absence of competent 
teachers. It was very seldom that the teacher of the evening 
singing school was competent to organize and administer this 
great branch of instruction in a graded system of schools. 
Resort was had to Germany. A gentleman profoundly versed 
in his specialty—the descendant of I know not how many gener- 
ations of singers, who began to sing as soon as he began to 
breathe, to whom breathing and singing were equally natural, 
the piano his plaything, the organ his idol, witty, well educated, 
sarcastic if he chose to be, full of life and energy, accustomed to 
obey and to be obeyed without question or hesitation—was placed 
face to face in the Cambridge schools with well-bred but bash- 
ful pupils, of whom the majority had never struck a note of 
music, whose ears had been trained by psalm tunes on Sundays, 
by the drum and fife at May training and the Brigade band on 
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commencement days—the discipline of Frederic the Great in the 
presence of a Massachusetts town meeting. The sequel need 
not be told. It was tyranny on the one side and stupidity on 
the other; such were the charitable interpretations of what 
was naturally to be expected under the circumstances. The 
failure was complete, and nobody was to be blamed. All meant 
well but did not understand each other. The music ceased fora 
short time, but was resumed for some months under the voluntary 
and gratuitous instruction of Mr. Benjamin W. Roberts of the 
Broadway grammar school. He poured oil upon the troubled 
waters, and brought the year to a pleasant and successful mus- 
ical close. No serious harm had been done. Experience had 
taught a useful lesson, often repeated since, that Americans 
must govern America. 

In this perplexity Providence came to our relief. To use the 
language of our fathers, a man was “raised up” to lead us out 
of our difficulties and to give us music. We found this man 
not in Germany, France, or England, but in our poor New Eng- 
land Israel, a graduate of Harvard College, as well versed in 
human nature as in music, and that is saying a great deal; not 
requiring or attempting impossibilities, and never maintaining 
that inability to sing was a sure proof of total depravity. 
Under the instruction of Mr. Nathan Lincoln, supported by a 
willing and efficient corps of grammar masters, the schools of 
Cambridge have gained an enviable distinction, and shown how 
much music may contribute to our national happiness and char- 
acter. 

It has happened more than once in the history of our New 
England high schools that they have been hampered in their 
progress by want of sympathy on the part of the masters of the 
grammar schools. It was just the opposite in Cambridge. The 
hearty co-operation on the part of these gentlemen was an 
important element in whatever success was attained at the high 
school. It is among the pleasantest recollections of those days 
that, on the days of examination for admission to the high 
school, the grammar masters would be waiting at the close to 
learn the success or failure of their pupils —to rejoice with them 
that could rejoice and weep with them that wept. Nor did 
their interest cease on the admission of their pupils to the high 
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school. <A visit to the school from a grammar master would 
have quite a magnetic influence, and bring to him from all the 
classes his former pupils with grateful remembrance of former 
days. 

Ten years ago I had occasion to say “it would be difficult to 
produce from the history of education in Massachusetts a more 
interesting chapter than that which should properly record the 
progress of the schoois of Cambridge during the first decade 
after the adoption of the city charter.” Never were better men 
chosen for the school committee. From the University to the 
primary school there was a unity of feeling and an earnestness 
of purpose which bound all in the pursuit of a common 
object ; and that object was felt to be one of the chief ends of 
human society. And it is no exaggeration to say that then the 
idea of Huxley was fully realized —that a course of public 
education should be “like a ladder standing in the gutter with 
its top resting in the university.” And I now feel inclined, in 
view of the long service rendered by the University to the 
schools, and the liberal contributions of the schools to the college 
catalogue in return, to look upon Cambridge as a kind of educa- 
tional Bethel, and find in her a realization of the patriarch’s 
vision of angels ascending and descending between Earth and 
Heaven. 

The slight value attached to school history is a marked feature 
in our educational work. I have been surprised, when making 
inquiries of excellent teachers respecting the records of their 
schools, to be told that no record existed beyond the dryest 
statistics. This is not true of our cotton and woolen mills, of 
our modes of transportation, nor of any great economic or indus- 
trial enterprise. It is only in the training of the human mind 
that we leave no traces behind. Our hospitals record with 
scientific accuracy all important cases whether of surgery or of 
the treatment of disease, but we look in vain to our schools for 
similar records of success or failure, in method and execution. 
The history of failure may be instructive as well as that of 
success. ‘he failures of one age have often proved the guides 
of the next. 

In this respect Cambridge has a marked preéminence. The 
catalogue of your high school, prepared with great labor and 
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accuracy by Mr. William F. Bradbury, the master of your 
Latin school, is by far the best work of its kind which has been 
published in the state. But there exist documents and collec- 
tions for a much more extended history. You can determine 
the programme of every day’s instruction in your high school 
for the last forty years. These documents, so carefully collected 
and arranged by one of your ablest teachers, Miss Mary F. 
Pierce, afford materials for a volume of priceless value. Just 
think how that collection would be prized a hundred years hence. 
Richard Porson once said that he would give more for a single 
copy of a daily newspaper published in Athens, had such a 
paper been published, than for all that has come down to us, as 
a means of determining the civil and social life of that renowned 
city. Think of the sensation that would be produced in the 
American Athens, were it announced from the American 
college in ancient Athens that full records of the Academy, 
the Lyceum, the Porch and the Garden, had been discovered, 
that the programmes of Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, and Epicurus, 
with their methods, had all been found. 

We are not working or living for this generation alone. 
Whether we mean it or not, we are working for those that shall 
come after us. The Divinity that shapes our ends has connected 
us with posterity by a law as inevitable as that of gravity. 
Work for that posterity cheerfully and with a purpose, and not 
merely by compulsion. In the familiar phrase of the day, you now 
take a new departure. You take perhaps the foremost place in 
secondary education in the state. 

Could Edward Everett have foreseen, at the dedication in 
Amory street in 1848, the building in which we are assembled, 
its laboratories, physical and chemical, its lecture-rooms, its 
apparatus, its library, its sanitary provisions, its manual train- 
ing school with its complete equipment, the public library 
(there was not at that time a public library in Massachusetts) 
with all its treasures of wisdom and knowledge, these ample 
grounds which the suns and showers of a few summers will 
clothe with verdure, shrubbery, and shade—could he have fore- 
seen all this varied endowment into which enter all the forces 
and factors of our modern civilization — where the cunning 
hand, the feeling heart, the reasoning head, the whole immor- 
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tal soul, can learn and practice whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report, until it attain to the symmetry and stature 
of a perfect Christian manhood, he would have exclaimed, in the 
language of Gray, 


‘* Visions of glory, spare my aching sight; 
Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul.”’ 


The spot where we stand is holy ground. ‘The statue of John 
Harvard, the Soldiers’ Monument, the Washington Elm, and 
Memorial Hall are all in sight. The very air is redolent of 
Puritan and patriotic influences, of all the fond, sacred, and 
inspiring memories that cluster around an ancient seat of learn- 
ing. Dunster and Corlett, and the great cloud of worthies who 
have followed in their train— the Mathers and the Adamses, 
the Channings and the Wares, the Quincys and the Everetts, 
the Shaws and the Sumners, are in deep and anxious sympathy 
with the service of this hour. 

Nor let us forget a younger throng — less known to fame but 
not less welcome here. ‘Those who claim academic kinship here 
must have their claims allowed — the alumni and the alumne of 
this school from every sphere of honorable service, from the 
counting-room, from the workshop, from the school-room, from 
the professor’s chair, from the executive chair of the common- 
wealth, from the bar, from the pulpit, from the prairies, from the 
Pacific coast, from Burmah, from Bulgaria,* from the dread 
ordeal of battle, from the Wilderness, from Newbern, from Port 
Hudson, from the decisive field of Gettysburg,—-Stearns and 
Brown, Courtis and Hastings, Tucker and Fenton, the Smarts, 
Gustavus and William, par nobile fratrum—are certainly here 
to join their old companions in arms in enshrining in the 


*Two of the early graduates of this school demand a passing notice. William Ward 
Merriam, graduating in the class of 1851, at Harvard in the class of 1855 and at Andover 
in the class of 1858, entered the service of the American Board of Foreign Missions, and 
was stationed at Philippopolis in Bulgaria. He married Miss Susan Dimond of the first 
class of the school, a lady of great promise. After four years of very successful service, 
while returning from an official visit to Constantinople and travelling in a private 
earriage, they were attacked by robbers. Mr. Merriam was killed, and Mrs. Merriam 
survived the shock but a few days. Miss Dimon’s name does not appear in the catalogue, 
as she graduated before diplomas were given to any except those who entered college. 
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halls of their alma mater the banner under which they fought 
and fell. Their forms and features are as distinct before me as 
any in this audience, and 


‘** With us their names should live 
Through long succeeding years, 
Embalmed with all our hearts can give, 
Our praises and our tears.’’ 


I have spoken of this occasion as marking a new departure in 
your educational history. Permit me to allude more directly to 
one feature in this change. Mr. Rindge, in founding the 
manual training school, has wisely placed it in close connection 
with the public high school. In doing this he has recognized 
one of the strongest tendencies of our modern civilization as 
well as embodied some of the noblest conceptions of classic 
mythology. He has not only symbolized, but in emphatic words 
has affirmed, the dignity of labor, the close connection between 
the elegant and the useful arts. He is wiser than Plato. 
Plato excluded the useful arts from his Academy. Mr. 
Rindge has placed Vulcan in equal honor with Apollo and 
and the Muses. When Jupiter was about to give to the world 
the Goddess of Wisdom, it was the aid of Vulcan that he im- 
plored; when Homer was to give to the world the immortal 
shield — “the gaze of wondering ages, and the world’s amaze ’’— 
he sent Thetis, not to Delphi and Parnassus, but to the lame 
artisan in heaven’s far-beaming brazen mansions, obscure in 
smoke, his forges flaming round, to use Pope’s fine paradox: 
He had been thrown by angry Jove sheer o’er the crystal battle- 
ments, but, restored to his native Olympus, 


‘* His hand was known 
In heaven by many a towered structure high, 
Where sceptred angels held their residence 
And sat as princes.” 


There is no one feature in this grand educational symposium 
more pleasing than the honorable place assigned to the stithy — 
the mingling of the useful with the agreeable, the union of 
beauty and of strength. 

Many years ago Horace Mann said to me, “ When I became 
secretary of the board of education in 1837 I found three great 
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faults or breaks in the educational work of the state, and these 
were Cambridge, Amherst, and Williamstown.” I have no data 
from which to judge of Amherst and Williamstown, but in 
regard to Cambridge I venture the opinion that Mr. Mann’s 
statement is rather too strong. It is undoubtedly true that the 
colleges were not foremost in the great educational revival which 
marked that period. Butif the colleges as such were slow 
to act, their graduates were the pioneers in this revival. ‘The 
claim has been made for Cambridge that she was first to adopt 
a gradation for her schools. This claim can hardly be sus- 
tained. The movement for the classification of the public 
schools in the town of Cambridge dates, I believe, from 18384. 
Worcester had a classified system in full operation some years 
earlier. Butif Cambridge was not first, she was in the very 
first rank. The Rev. Artemas B. Muzzey was a very earnest 
laborer in this movement, and his influence was felt far beyond 
the town and even beyond the county. Whatever may have 
been the condition of the Cambridge schools in 1887, there is 
no doubt of their rank, whether relative or absolute, in 1892. 
For twenty-five years we have been celebrating our local and 
national centennia!ls, and we are now amid the stir, bustle, and 
controversies of our quadricentennial, to which we invite the 
attention and patronage of the world. This great Olympiad of 
the nations occurs so near the close of the century that the two 
events may be regarded as practically coincident. It is not for 
me to attempt any comparison of Cambridge with other cities 
and towns, but I may say a word about the Cambridge of 1800 
and the Cambridge of 1892. In his address at the high school 
exhibition in 1851, the first year of the present half century, 
Mr. Everett gives, perhaps, the best account of the condition of 
the public schools at the beginning of the century, the period of 
his own boyhood, that can be found in the same compass. His 
remarks do not apply to Cambridge specially, but to the best 
schools of the state as well. This address, in connection with 
your own official*reports and the private collection already re- 
ferred to, will enable you to make up your balance sheet for the 
century with greater completeness and exactness, I firmly 
believe, than any other city or town in the commonwealth. It 
is fitting that it should be so. You boast the oldest and best 
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endowed university in the New World; your secondary and pri- 
mary schools are every way worthy of their neighborhood. The 
personnel of your school organization, from superintendent to 
janitor, from Latin school to primary, is unsurpassed. Your 
school committees for fifty years have been unequalled, and 
were never better than today. The name of Rindge will hence- 
forth be in honored fellowship with that of Harvard. Your 
municipal bounty will be in harmony with private liberality. 
The bare name of Cambridge gives you distinction, but it also 
involves obligation. Given at first in filial gratitude for the cul- 
ture received from the older Cambridge, it suggests the names 
of Bacon and Newton, of Cromwell and Milton, the greatest 
names in English science, literature, and statesmanship. You 
will be true to your great inheritance, you will guard and com- 
plete on the banks of the Charles what Harvard, Hooker, and 
Shepard brought from the banks of the Cam. 


REMARKS OF EDWARD EVERETT 


AT THE DEDICATION OF THE SECOND HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 
JUNE 27, 1848. 


Printed by Permission. 


MAY IT PLEASE youR Honor: 

I RISE, in obedience to your call, to express my sympathy 
with you and our friends around, on this interesting occasion, but 
without having it in my power to add anything of importance 
to what has been so appropriately said by you and other gentle- 
men who have preceded me. And I must first express my 
thanks to the reverend chairman of the committee on the High 
School, (Mr. Stearns) for his obliging notice. He did no more 
than justice to the sincere interest I feel in the occasion. Con- 
nected as I am with another place of education, of a kind which 
is commonly regarded as of a higher order, it is precisely in 
that connection that I learn to feel and appreciate the impor- 
tance of good schools. Iam not so ignorant of the history of 
our fathers, as not to know that the spirit which founded and 
fostered Harvard College is the spirit which has founded and up- 
held, and will continue to support and cherish, the schools of 
New England. I know well, sir, that universities and colleges 
can neither flourish nor even stand alone. You mightas well at- 
tempt to build your second and third stories in the air, without 
a first floor or a basement, as to have collegiate institutions 
without good schools for preparatory education, and for the dif- 
fusion of general information throughout the community. If 
the day should ever come (which I do not fear in our beloved 
country) when this general education shall be neglected, and 
these preparatory institutions allowed to perish; if the day 
should ever come (of which I have no apprehension) when the 
schools of New England shall go down,—depend upon it, sir, 
the colleges will go with them. It will be with them as it was 
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with the granite warehouses the day before yesterday in Federal 
Street, in Boston ; if the piers at the foundation give way, the 
upper stories will come down in one undistinguished ruin. 

I anticipate no such disaster, Mr. Mayor, though it must be 
admitted that we live in an age of revolutions, of which every 
steamer brings us some fresh and astonishing account. But our 
revolutions are of a more auspicious character, and it occurred 
to me as I was coming down with your worthy associate (Mr. 
Whitney) and your respected predecessor, (Mr. Green) to 
whom we have just listened with so much pleasure, that we 
were traversing a region in which a revolution commenced no 
very long time since, and is still in progress, far more important 
for us and our children than any of those which have lately 
broken out, and are now convulsiug the continent of Europe. I 
do not now refer to the great political and historical events of 
which this neighborhood was the theatre, and of which the 
monuments are in sight from these windows; but toa revolu- 
tion quiet and silent in its origin and progress, unostentatious 
in outward manifestation, but importing greater change and 
warranting brighter hopes for most of those who hear me, for 
our young friends before us, than any of the most startling 
events that stare upon us in capitals in the columns of the news- 
papers, after every arrival from Europe. Mr. Stearns has beau- 
tifully sketched some of the most important features of this 
peaceful revolution. 

When I entered college, Mr Mayor, (and I believe I shall not 
tell the audience quite how many years ago that is; you can do 
it, sir, but I will thank you not to,) there were a few straggling 
houses, shops, and taverns along the Main Street at Cambridge- 
port. All back of this street to the north, and I believe almost 
all south of it to the river,—the entire district in the centre of 
which we are now assembled,—was in a state of nature; pretty 
equally divided between barren pasturage, salt marsh, and what 
I must admit had no mean attraction for us freshmen, whortle- 
berry swamp. Not one of the high roads had been cut, which 
now traverse the plain between Main Street and the old road 
to Charlestown. East Cambridge did not exist even in the sur- 
veyor’s imagination. There was nota church nor a public 
school east of Dr. Holmes’s and Old Cambridge Common; and if 
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any one had prophesied that within forty years a population like 
this would cover the soil,—with its streets, and houses, and gar- 
dens, its numerous school-houses and churches, its conservator- 
ies breathing all the sweets of the tropics, its private libraries, 
equal to the choicest in the land, and all the other appendages 
of a high civilization,—he would have been set down as a vision- 
ary. But this change, this revolution, has taken place even 
within the lifetime of the venerable lady (Mrs. Merriam) allud- 
ed toin such a pleasing manner by Mr. Stearns; and we are as- 
sembled this morning to take a respectful notice of what may 
be called its crowning incident, the opening of a High School in 
that primitive whortleberry swamp. I believe I do not over- 
state matters when I say, that no more important event than 
this is ikely to occur in the course of the lives of many of those 
here assembled. As far as our interests are concerned, all the 
revolutions in Kurope multiplied tenfold are nothing to it. No, 
sir, not if the North were again to pour forth its myriads on Cen- 
tral and Southern Europe, and break up the existing govern- 
ments and states into one general wreck, it would not be an arti- 
cle of intelligence at all so important to us on this distant shore 
as the opening of a new school. No, my young friends, this is 
a day which may give an auspicious turn to your whole career 
in life; may affect your welfare, not merely for time, but for 
eternity. 

There is certainly nothing in which the rapid progress of our 
country is more distinctly marked than its schools. It is not 
merely their multiplication in numbers, but their improvement 
as places of education. A school forty years ago was a very 
different affair from what it is now. The meaning of the word 
is changed. A little reading, writing, and ciphering, a very 
little grammar, and for those destined for college a little Latin 
and Greek, very indifferently taught, were all we got at a com- 
mon town schoolin my day. The range was narrow; the in- 
struction superficial. In our modern school system,—taking it as 
a whole, composed of its several parts in due gradation, namely, 
the primary, the district, and the high school,—the fortunate pu- 
pil not only enjoys a very thorough course of instruction in the 
elementary branches, but gets a good foundation in French, a 
good preparation for college, if he desires it, according to the 
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present advanced standard of requirements; a general acquain- 
tance with the applied mathematics, and the elements of nat- 
ural philosophy; some suitable information as to the form of 
government and political system under which we live; and no 
inconsiderable practice in the noble arts of writing and speak- 
ing our mother tongue. 

It might seem, at first, that this is too wide a circle for a 
school. But the experience of our well-conducted schools has 
abundantly shown that it is not too extensive. With faithful 
and competent teachers, and willing and hearty learners, all 
the branches I have named, and others I have passed over, can 
be attended to, with advantage, between the ages of four and 
sixteen. 

Such being the case, our school committees have done no 
more than their duty in prescribing this extensive course, and 
furnishing to master and pupil the means of pursuing it. I 
cannot tell you, sir, how much I have been gratified at hastily 
looking into the alcove behind us. As I stepped into it this 
morning, Mr. Smith, the intelligent master of the school, 
pointed out to me the beautiful electrical machine behind the 
door, with the just remark that my venerable predecessor, 
President Dunster, would not have known what it was. No, 
sir, nor would the most eminent philosopher in the world before 
the time of Franklin. Lord Bacon would not have known 
what it was, nor Sir Isaac Newton. Mr. Smith reminded me 
of the notion of Cotton Mather, (one of the most learned men 
of his day,) that lightning proceeded from the prince of the 
power of the air, by which he accounted for the fact that it 
was so apt to strike the spires of churches. Cotton Mather 
would have come nearer the truth, if he had called it a shining 
manifestation of the power and skill by which the Great 
Author of the universe works out some of the mighty miracles 
of creation and nature. And only think, sir, that these newly 
discovered mysteries of the material world, unknown to the 
profoundest sages of elder days, are so effectually brought down 
to the reach of common schools in our time, that these our 
young friends, before they are finally dismissed from these 
walls, will be made acquainted with not a few of the wonder- 
ful properties of the subtile element, evolved and condensed by 
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that machine, and which recent science has taught to be but 
different forms of one principle, — whether it flame across the 
heavens in the midnight storm, or guide the mariner over the 
pathless ocean, or leap from city to city along the continent as 
swiftly as the thought of which it is the vehicle,—and which 
I almost venture to predict, before some here present shall taste 
of death, will, by some still more sublime generalization, be 
identified with the yet hidden principle which thrills through 
the nerves of animated beings, and binds life to matter by the 
ties of sensation. 

But while you do well, sir, in your High School to make pro- 
vision for these advanced studies, I know that as long as it re- 
mains under its present direction, the plain elementary 
branches will not be undervalued. There is, prehaps, a ten- 
dency that way in some of our modern schools; I venture to 
hope it will not be encouraged here. I know it is not to be the 
province of this school to teach the elements; but I am sure © 
you will show that you entertain sound views of their impor- 
tance. I hold, sir, that to read the English language well, that 
is, with intelligence, feeling, spirit, and effect; to write, with 
despatch, a neat, handsome, legible hand, (for it is, after all, a 
great object in writing to have others able to read what you 
write ;) and to be master of the four rules of arithmetic, so as 
to dispose at once with accuracy of every question of figures 
which comes up in practical life, —I say I call this a good ed- 
ucation; and if you add the ability to write pure grammatical 
English, with the help of very few hard words, I regard it as 
an excellent education. These are the tools. You can do 
much with them, but you are helpless without them. They are 
the foundation; and unless you begin with these, all your 
flashy attainments, a little natural philosophy, and a little 
mental philosophy, a little physiology, and a little geology, and 
all the other ologies and osophies, are but ostentatious rubbish. 

There is certainly no country in the world in which so much 
money is paid for schooling as in ours. This can be proved by 
figures. I believe there is no country where the common schools 
are so good. But they may be improved. It is not enough to 
erect commodious school houses, or compensate able teachers; 
and then leave them, masters and pupils, to themselyes. A 
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school is not a clock which you can wind up and then leave it to 
go of itself. It is an organized living body; it has sensibilities ; 
it craves sympathy. You must not leave the school committee 
to do all the work. Your teachers want the active countenance 
of the whole body of parents, of the whole intelligent com- 
munity. Jam sure you, Mr. Smith, would gladly put up witha 
little injudicious interference in single instances, if you could 
have the active sympathies of the whole body of parents to fall 
back upon in delicate and difficult cases, and to support and 
cheer you under the burden of your labors, from day to day. I 
think this matter deserves more attention than it has received; 
and if so smalla number as thirty parents wouldagree together to 
come to the school, some one of them, each in his turn, but once 
a month,— or rather, if but twenty-five or twenty-six would do 
it,— it would give your teacher the support and countenance of 
@ parent’s presence every day; ata cost to each individual of 
ten or eleven days in the year. Would not the good to be 
effected be worth the sacrifice ? 

I have already spoken too long, Mr. Mayor, and will allude 
to but one other topic. In most things, as I have said, con- 
nected with education, we are incalculably in advance of other 
days ; in some, perhaps, we have fallen below their standard. I 
know, sir, old men are apt to make unfavorable contrasts be- 
tween the present time and the past; and if I do notsoon begin 
to place myself in that class, others will do it for me. But I 
really think that in some things, belonging, perhaps it will be 
thought, to the minor morals, the present promising generation 
of youth might learn something of their grandfathers, if not 
their fathers. When I first went to a village school, sir, — I 
remember it as yesterday; I seem still to hold by one hand, 
for protection (I was of the valiant age of three years,) to an 
elder sister’s apron; with the other I grasped my Primer, a vol- 
ume of about two and a half inches in length, which formed 
then the sum total of my library, and which had lost the blue 
paper cover trom one corner (my first misfortune in life)—I say 
it was the practice then, as we were trudging along to school, to- 
draw up by the roadside if a traveller, a stranger, or a person 
in years, passed along, and ‘‘make our manners,” as it was 
called. The little girls courtesied, the boys madea bow; it was 
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not done with much grace, I suppose; but there was a civility 
and decency aboutit, which did the children good, and produced 
a pleasing impression on those who witnessed it. The age of 
school-boy chivalry is past, never to return. These manners 
belong to a forgotten order of things. They are too precise and 
rigorous for this enlightened age. I sometimes fear the pendu- 
lum has swung too far in the opposite extreme. Last winter I 
was driving into town in a carriage closed behind, but open in 
front. There were in company with me the Rey. President 
Woods, of Bowdoin College, Maine, and that distinguished 
philanthropist and excellent citizen, Mr. Amos Lawrence. Well, 
sir, we happened to pass a school-house, just as the boys (to use 
a common expression) were “let out.” I suppose the little men 
had just been taught within doors something about the laws 
which regulate the course of projectiles, and determine the 
curves in which they move. Intent on a practical demonstra- 
tion, and tempted by the convenient material, I must say they 
put in motion a quantity of spherical bodies, in the shape of 
snowballs, which brought the doctrine quite home to us wayfar- 
ers, and made it wonderful that we got off with no serious 
inconvenience, which was happily the case. This I thought was 
an instance of free and easy manners, verging to the opposite 
extreme of the old-fashioned.courtesy which I have just de- 
scribed. I am quite sure that the boys of this school would be 
the last to indulge in an experiment attended with so much risk 
to the heads of innocent third persons. 

Nothing remains, sir, but to add my best wishes for teachers 
and pupils. You are both commencing under the happiest aus- 
pices. When I consider that there is not one of you, my young 
friends, who does not enjoy gratuitously the opportunity of 
obtaining a better school education than we could have bought, 
Mr. Mayor, when we were boys, with the wealth of the Indies, 
I cannot but think that each one of you, boys and girls, will be 
ready to say with grateful hearts: ‘“ The lines have fallen to 
me in pleasant plaees ; yea, I have a goodly heritage.” 

To you, Mr. Smith, we wish entire success. The community 
looks to you with confidence, to add to your high reputation as — 
an instructor, and commits to you these its treasures, with the 
full assurance that you will be faithful to the trust. | 


HISTORY OF THE LATIN SCHOOL. 


BY WILLIAM F. BRADBURY, HEAD MASTER OF THE SCHOOL. 


In school committee, November 12, 1874, the following 
resolution was adopted : 

**That, in view of the present crowded condition of the high 
school building, and of the expected increase of the school with 
the growth of the city, it is advisable that immediate steps be 
taken for the division of the school into Classical and English 
departments, and for the removal of the Classical department to 
a suitable building to be erected in Ward One.” No further 
action was taken, and the two departments of the high school, 
the Classical and the English, went on together as before. 

In the spring of 1885, when the high school had four hun- 
dred forty-nine pupils, or nearly fifty per cent more than 
the number that the building could accommodate, it was again 
voted to divide the high school into a Latin school and an En- 
glish high school. 

At this time, there were in the three classes that made up 
the Classical department seventy-nine pupils. How many 
there were in the fourth and fifth classes who would ultimately 
take the Classical course was a matter of conjecture. Many 
of the pupils in these two classes had not decided what course 
they would take. Thus the number that would go to the 
Latin school was undetermined, but was estimated variously 
from one hundred thirty to one hundred seventy. 

In the summer of 1885 the city took possession of the Lee 
street church, and proceeded to remodel it for the Latin school. 

During the fall and winter of 1885-86 the building was 
made ready, and during Friday and Saturday, February 26 and 
27, two of the coldest days of the season, the desks, books, and 
other necessary things were moved into the former church. 
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On Monday, March 1, 1886, the Cambridge Latin school, 
without losing a single recitation in the removal, began its ex- 
istence with one hundred nine pupils and six teachers. 

Until the following September the head master of the Latin 
school was also head master of the English high school. He 
heard each day two classes in the Latin school and one in the 
English high school, dividing the rest of the time between the 
schools as necessity seemed to require. 

In March, 1887, the number of teachers was increased by one, 
a male teacher in physics. In September, 1887, the number of 
pupils had increased to two hundred forty. The building could 
not contain so many, and a colony of about sixty, with two — 
additional female teachers, took possession of rooms in the 
Harvard grammar school building. 

Thus within a year and a half of the birth of the Latin school 
it had by about 334 per cent outgrown the provision made for 
it. During the year 1888-89 the Latin school colony occupied 
two rooms in the city building at Brattle square; in 1889-90 
and 1890-91 it was in the Harvard grammar school building 
again; and in 1891-92 it was in the old city hall. 

Early in 1892 the English high school moved into its new 
building, and the city council began repairing and fitting up the 
former high school building for the Latin school. The work 
was begun the first of May and pushed so rapidly that in Sep- 
tember, the Latin school began its year’s work in the renovated 
building. The city had expended nearly $20,000 for repairs 
and furniture. 

The chief changes were in removing the partitions in the hall- 
ways, and remodelling the dressing rooms, putting in new 
heating and ventilating shafts, new sanitary arrangements in the 
basement, and new floors throughout. 

As you enter the building in front you come at once into a 
spacious hall. Against the wall opposite stands a large case 
partly filled with valuable geological specimens presented to the 
school by William A. Munroe, Esq., chairman of the committee 
on high schools. 

At the right is a spacious dressing room for the boys, and one 
for the male teachers; at the left an exactly similar dressing 
room for the girls, and a reception room, carpeted and hand- 
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somely furnished, for visitors. In the second story there are 
similar dressing 1ooms at the right and left for the boys and 
girls, and on the left a well-furnished, carpeted retiring room 
for the female teachers. The space ou the right, corresponding 
to the retiring room, is utilized for the storing of apparatus and 
as a private room for the teacher of physics. 

Corresponding to the case in the hall on the first floor, is an- 
other large case with the upper shelves filled with books and 
the lower with mineralogical and other specimens, also given by 
Mr. Munroe. On this floor is a room for the department of 
physics, excellently well-fitted for this purpose. 

In the third story the room originally intended as a head 
master’s room, very much larger now than when the building 
was built, has been fitted up as a library and a head master’s 
room. It is carpeted and well furnished. Six of the main 
school rooms have been made narrower by about three feet in 
order to make room for the heating and ventilating pipes. 
This arrangement left space in each of these rooms fora large 
closet. The large hall in the third story is furnished with opera 
chairs, and is used for assembling the school for devotional exer- 
cises each morning and for singing on Friday. It will seat 
some three hundred pupils. 

Into this building the Latin school went on the first day of 
the school year, September 6, 1892. On the 21st of September, 
for the first time in its ee of six years and a half, the 
pupils of the Latin school were assembled together for morning 
devotional exercises. For the first time the pupils together met 
their teachers face to face; for the first time the head master 
had an opportunity to speak to them asa body. Since then it 
has been the custom for the school to meet together for the — 
morning exercises. 

Until the English high school moved to its present building in 
February, 1892, it had had no place where the pupils could 
assemble together for twenty years. 

Music, which, partly at least for lack of an assembly room, 
had been discontinued in the high school since 1872, when the 
large hall was cut up into school rooms, again became part of 
the regular work of both the Latin school and the English high 
school. 
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The course of study for the Latin school for the most part is 
determined by the requirements for admission to Harvard Col- 
lege. Since the birth of the Latin school these requirements 
have changed but little. Arithmetic was omitted from the 
requirements after 1886. The experimental method in physics 
was begun in 1887. In the fall of 1888 German was introduced 
as an elective for those who preferred it to French, and a special 
teacher in German was appointed. 

In September, 1892, the head master was authorized at his 
discretion to form a class in solid geometry and trigonometry 
with its application to surveying. 

The course of study covers five years, but it is so arranged 
that those who are capable and willing to work can complete 
the course in four years. The number completing the course in 
four years since the school was established in 1886 is thirty, 
the number of graduates being one hundred seventy. 

At present, March, 1893, of the two hundred fifty pupils 
belonging to the school thirteen are trying to do the work in 
four years. 

Every year the opportunity is given to those entering to take 
an extra study with a view to completing the course in four 
years. It usually happens that twenty or twenty-five begin, but 
the great majority stop, or are stopped, after the first two or 
three months’ trial. Last September twenty-one began, but only 
five of this number now remain. 

Different from any other Latin school in existence in 1886, 
the Cambridge Latin school is a mixed school. From 1856 to 
1878, a period of twenty-two years, only three girls completed 
the full Classical course. ‘Each of these girls in scholarship 
ranked far above any other member of her class. 

It was about this time that Wellesley and Smith Colleges, the 
Harvard Annex, and Boston University were established. 
From this time the number of girls graduating in the Clas- 
sical department rapidly increased. Of the three hundred 
eleven pupils graduated since 1878, one hundred and four were 
girls. Dhee 
At the present time, March, 1893, of the two hundred fifty 
pupils belonging to the school, one hundred four are girls. 


THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY FRANK A. HILL, HEAD MASTER OF THE SCHOOL. 


The Cambridge English high school had its origin in the 
English department of the Cambridge high school. The old 
high school had outgrown its building; its school hall had 
been cut up into school rooms; all available room in the base- 
ment had been exhausted; a colony had been sent out to the 
Harvard grammar school building ; it was becoming difficult to 
do all the work of the curriculum to advantage ; and the prob- 
lem of what should be done with a school whose efficiency was 
seriously threatened by its growth was pressing upon the city 
with greater: urgency than ever before. The question of en- 
larging the school building to solve this problem had been se- 
riously considered, and plans for such enlargement had been 
drawn up. It was finally decided, however, not without mis- 
givings, to divide the school, to follow in this division the line 
that separated the classical, or college preparatory, course from 
the English course, to organize the pupils of the preparatory 
course into the Cambridge Latin school and those of the Eng- 
lish course into the Cambridge English high school, and to 
transfer the Latin school to the Lee street building. 

The first session of the English high school was held on 
Monday, March 1,1886. Mr. Frank A. Hill had been appointed 
head master, but was excused from serving until September, 1886, 
in order that he might close his school year as principal of the 
Chelsea high school. The two schools continued, therefore, 
under the management of Mr. William F. Bradbury until the 
close of the school year in June. 

Of the five hundred pupils of the old high school, three 
hundred and thirty-five joined the English high school and one 
hundred and sixty-five the Latin school. 
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In September, 1888, the “Cambridge Manual Training 
School for Boys,” founded by Mr. Frederick H. Rindge, was 
opened. It is managed by a board of trustees. The land, 
the building, and the equipment come from Mr. Rindge, 
and the current expenses of the school are paid by him. 
Its advantages are offered free of charge to Cambridge 
boys who enter the English high school from the Cambridge 
grammar schools. Pupils from outside of Cambridge are 
required to pay tuition. A full description of the organ- 
ization, equipment, course of study, and methods of this 
school may be found in this report under the heading ‘“ Man- 
ual Training School for Boys.” A class of sixty-two boys im- 
mediately availed themselves of the privileges thus offered. 
The relations of the English high school and the manual train- 
ing school are novel and delicate. One is public, the other is 
private. Each is independent of the other in the sense that 
neither is subject to the control of the other. The pupils who 
take the manual training course divide their time between the 
two schools, spending three hours a day in each. The pro- 
grammes of the two schools, that is, the academic work of the 
one and the manual work of the other, are intricately inter- 
woven. The pupils are constantly passing from one control to 
the other. Novel questions, in the nature of the case, must fre- 
quently arise. There is no recognized tribunal of appeal, 
should differences between the two managements prove irrecon- 
cilable. So determined, however, has been the purpose to 
make this unique and interesting combination of institutions a 
success, so strong has been the spirit of mutual codperation and 
concession, that no differences of a persistent character have 
arisen during the five years that have elapsed since the experi- 
ment began. The two schools have worked together as one 
with gratifying results. 

The years from 1886 to the present time have been full of 
growth and changes for the English high school. Not only has 
it enjoyed through Mr. Rindge an extraordinary extension of 
advantages in the direction of manual training, but it has been 
transferred to its new and beautiful home near the manual 
training school and the public library. 

The membership of the school has increased from three hun- 
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dred and thirty-five in 1886 to six hundred and forty in 1892. 
The number of names registered since September, 1892, includ- 
ing those who take manual work, is six hundred and. seventy- 
nine. The largest number belonging at any one time in the 
fall of 1892 was six hundred and forty. Of this number about 
one hundred and forty boys were in the manual training school. 

The number of teachers in 1887 and 1888 was twelve; in 
1889, fourteen; in 1890, fifteen; in 1891, sixteen; in 1892, 
nineteen. Of these nineteen, four are men. Notwithstanding 
the increase in the number of teachers, and, consequently, in 
the absolute expense of the school, the annual expense of in- 
struction per pupil has steadily fallen from 1887 to 1891. It 
was $43.59 in 1887 ; $38.69 in 1888; $35.51 in 1889; $34.68 in 
1890, and $82.64 in 1891. In 1892, the expense per pupil rose 
to $33.42. In explanation of these fluctuations, it may be said 
that the conditions at the old building permitted the pupils to 
increase in number, but made it practicaily impossible to in- 
crease the teaching force in a corresponding ratio. Since the 
transfer of the school to the new building, a beginning has been 
made towards establishing a more satisfactory ratio between the 
number of pupils and the number of teachers. This beginning 
is revealed in the slight increase of expense per pupil for 1892, 
and will doubtless become more obvious in the expense for 1898. 

From 1886 to 1892 inclusive, three hundred and forty-five 
pupils have received diplomas,— one hundred and twenty-five 
boys and two hundred and twenty girls. Of this number two 
hundred and eighty-eight completed the four years’ course, 
nineteen the two years’ commercial course, and thirty-eight the 
three years’ manual training course. No diplomas have been 
given for the two years’ course since 1888, although the studies 
of this course remain in the curriculum. The first class to 
complete the manual training course was that of 1891. 
The diplomas awarded the boys of the training school are 
signed by the mayor of the city and the head master of the 
English high school on the one hand, and by the chairman of 
the supervising committee of the training school and the super- 
intendent of the training school on the other. 

The number of candidates for diplomas in 1893 is ninety- 
eight, of whom thirty-four are in the manual training school. 
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The course of study, with the exception of those modifications 
which have been made in the interests of pupils who wish to 
enter the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been planned 
with sole reference to the large majority whose schooling must 
cease with graduation or before. It is essentially the same as 
that framed for most of the pupils in the two hundred and fifty 
high schools of the state. It has grown out of the best sense of 
the public and out of experience. It was not framed with the 
college in view, and therefore does not connect satisfactorily 
with the college curriculum. Should any of those who pursue 
this course aspire to enter college, they find it necessary, no 
matter how successfully they may have studied, to supplement 
it by studying additional subjects outside of school, by spending 
a year or two at the Latin school after graduation, or by 
making up in college as conditions certain subjects required by 
the colleges but not provided for in the English high school, 
It matters not that these pupils have studied some sub- 
jects which are not specified in the college admission require- 
ments. ; 

It would be mutually advantageous to the secondary and the 
higher education if the system of colleges rested as squarely 
upon the public school system along its entire upper line as it 
now rests on the academies at Andover and Exeter, the Latin 
schools of Boston, Roxbury, and Cambridge, and the classical 
courses of our best public high schools. Should such a general 
connection and continuity be established, the colleges would 
find their sources of supply multiplied, while the high schools in 
their more popular courses would feel the powerful stimulus of 
the colleges above them. 

The serious break between the courses of study in the typical 
English high school and those of the college is something 
chiefly for the college to consider. It is not to be expected that 
Cambridge, after having successfully met the most exacting 
requirements of Harvard University, and, consequently, of other 
colleges, in her efficient Latin school, will consent to modify 
the courses of the English high school for any other purpose 
than what she conceives to be for the good of its hundreds of 
pupils who will never enter college. 


ENRICHING THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO CON- 
SIDER THE QUESTION OF SHORTENING AND ENRICHING THE 
COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


SCOPE OF THE COMMITTEER’S INQUIRY.—The authority under 
which this report has been prepared is derived from three votes 
of the school committee, as follows. On February 18, 1892, it 
was ‘“* Ordered, That a special committee of five members, of 
whom three shall be the members of the standing committee on 
text books, be appointed to consider the courses of study in the 
grammar and primary schools with a view to shortening and 
enriching the program.” On March 17, it was “ Ordered, that 
the committee on examinations and promotions, with the super- 
intendent of schools, be directed to select a suitable person for 
special teacher in the primary schools of the city, to act under 
the direction of the superintendent of schools.” On March 17, 
it was also “ Ordered, that so much of the annual report for 1891 
as relates to the classification and promotion of pupils be referred 
to the special committee on shortening and enriching the course 
of study, and also that the committee on rules and regulations be 
added to the special committee.” 

The important subjects thus indicated to your committee are: 
first, the question of the proper supervision of the primary 
schools ; second, the method of promoting from grade to grade 
and from one class of schools to another; third, the question of 
rearranging the grades so as to allow the course of study to be 
completed more speedily ; fourth, the question of changes in the 
primary and grammar school curriculum; and, fifth, the ques- 
tion of improving the methods of teaching in general. It will 
be seen that these questions concern every grade of instruction 
from the first year in the primary schools to the last year in the 
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high schools; and any inconsiderate change may seriously af- 
fect the organization and efficiency of the whole Cambridge 
school system. 

CHARACTER OF THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS.— Your commit- 
tee have, therefore, from the beginning of their labors adopted 
the principle that no change should be recommended without 
careful consideration, and that the present excellence of the 
Cambridge schools should not be diminished. The knowledge 
of the schools which the members of the committee have 
gained by visiting them, and by comparing them with other 
systems brought to their attention in the discussions, has led 
them to believe that our schools are not inferior to those of our 
neighbors. Cambridge is already, as respects methods and 
organization, in advance of many cities having schools of 
the same grades; the curriculum is as extended as has been 
customary throughout the country ; the teachers are intelligent 
and devoted; the supervision is enlightened and thorough. 
But for the confidence of the committee in the present corps of 
teachers no recommendations of further improvement would 
have been possible. It is only with a staff of good teachers 
ready to accept and to apply new ideas that needed reforms in 
the present system can be carried out. 

THE INVESTIGATION BY THE COMMITTEE.—The work of the 
committee has naturally fallen within two fields which have no 
indispensable connection with each other. The first includes 
questions pertaining to the organization of the grammar school 
course ; and especially to the time which it requires. For rea- 
sons stated below, your committee recommend the abolition of 
stated examinations in the schools, and the rearrangement of 
the grammar school course so as to make it possible for the 
pupils regularly to go through in four, five, or six years ac- 
cording to their strength and aptitude. These recommenda- 
tions are based upon the belief that the work now done in the 
grammar schools may be finished in a shorter time than that set 
down in the present program. The second group of questions 
to engage their attention relates to the curriculum, and leads to 
the question whether the work now done might be so re- 
arranged, and in some parts abridged, as to allow the introduc- 
tion of new subjects, without increasing the time necessary to 
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complete the course. In dealing with these important ques- 
tions your committee have endeavored to make themselves fa- 
mijiar with the suggestions of the numerous educators, super- 
intendents, and educational writers who have advocated a short- 
ening and enriching of the course; but, before reaching con- 
clusions, they have carefully consulted persons actually en- 
gaged in grammar school education. They have communicated 
with, or have invited to their meetings, superintendents of 
schools in which the proposed branches of study are already 
introduced. ‘They have discussed the new subjects with ex- 
perts in those subjects. They have twice conferred with the 
masters of the grammar schools, and once with twenty-five of 
the grammar school teachers, in order to learn what practical 
difficulties might be expected in the Cambridge schools. They 
have constantly kept in communication with the superinten- 
- dent, and desire here to record their indebtedness to his sug- 
gestiveness, wisdom, and interest in the investigation. 

No serious change is recommended in this report which has 
not, in its general features, commended itself to those by whom 
it is to be carried out. Your committee have not considered 
the establishment of new schools nor the disturbance of exist- 
ing standards. They believe that any reform ought to be 
based upon the general system with which the teachers and the 
people are familiar, and which has furnished us excellent 
schools. Throughout the inquity your committee have been 
moved by no preconceived ideas; they have had before them 
simply the object of giving to the Cambridge school children 
the best education obtainable on the present scale of expendi- 
ture. 

Should the report of the committee be adopted it would 
remain only to arrange the new program for the schools and to 
find and recommend the necessary text-books. Another year, 
however, it may be well to examine the primary school curri- 
culum to see whether that also may not be improved. 

THE PURPOSE OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL EDUCATION. — The 
objects which teachers must have in mind in educating children 
are: to set facts before them; to teach them how to do things 
for themselves; and to teach them how to use their minds. 
First in time, although not first in importance, comes the 
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acquirement of information. ‘Too much cannot be done to 
satisfy the child’s curiosity to understand the world about him ; 
but the fundamentals of knowledge which every child needs to 
carry him through life are very few. To read intelligently, to 
write legibly, to perform the ordinary operations of arithmetic, 
and to use the mother tongue properly and forcibly — these are 
the essentials of this side of education. The effort to memorize 
long series of detached facts is doubtless a valuable training to 
the mind, but it cannot be expected that the knowledge thus 
gained will long abide. Some educators are inclined to consider 
the classification of things and the discovery of their relations 
as a separate part of education; it is difficult, however, to see 
how facts can be retained without observing such relations from 
the beginning. 

Next comes the power of performance, the ability to do a 
thing once learned ; and the great value of manual training in 
lower schools is that it gives this handiness, this power over 
things. 

The chief purpose of education from the beginning to the end 
is, and must always be, to teach the child to work out his own 
problems, to use what he knows in the decision of new ques- 
tions, and to think for himself. In drawing up their recommen- 
dations your committee have had in mind the methods and 
subjects most likely to make children strong and independent, 
and able to meet life as it comes to them. 

FOR WHAT KIND OF PUPILS SHALL WE PROVIDE ?—Another 
serious question which confronted your committee at the begin- 
ning of their investigation is, whether to make special provision. 
for pupils who expect to go to the high schools or to college. In 
many recent discussions of this subject, it has been suggested that 
a separation ought to be made about the middle of the grammar 
school course, between those who are to go farther and those 
who will end their education with the last year of the grammar 
school. It has been urged that the study of the sciences and 
the languages needs to be begun early, and that a course suitable 
for future college students may not be practical for the other 
pupils. There is danger, especially in New England commun- 
ities, that the children intended for college will be put into 
private schools where they can have the desired opportunity of 
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early preparation. Such a removal from the grammar schools 
of promising children, with the best home influences, is unfor- 
tunate alike for those who go and for those who stay ; and there 
is already a serious draft on the Cambridge schools from this 
cause. Nevertheless, your committee consider that the city in 
its excellent high schools is dealing most generously with 
those preparing for college. If there must be a distinction, 
they prefer to make it in favor of the large majority of 
children who have no expectation of getting any other 
education than that of our common schools. In suggesting a 
mode of shortening the grammar school course, and in recom- 
mending new subjects, therefore, they have had in mind simply 
the training which they consider best for children between the 
ages of eight and thirteen, the training most likely to make them 
efficient men and women. At the same time they are convinced 
that the time thus saved will be a relief to those going to col- 
lege or to scientific or professional schools, and that the new 
subjects suggested below are adapted to be the beginning of 
a higher education as well as to form those who do not go 
beyond the grammar school. 

SUPERVISION OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. —The first administra- 
tive question is that of the supervision of the primary schools. 
For many years this duty has been performed in part by the 
principals of the primary schools and in part by the superintend- 
ent. The schools are so numerous and so scattered and the 
principals are so occupied with their own teaching that they are 
not in a position to maintain a uniform standard; on the other 
hand, the increase of pupils has been such that the superintend- 
ent can no longer keep himself familiar with all the schools. 
In the whole system, the primary grades are the most impor- 
tant, for in them is the largest number of children, and in them 
is laid the foundation of all later education. Their efficiency 
and a proper standard require some additional supervision. The 
present defect is seen in the painful fact that one fourth of the 
primary pupils spend at least four years in passing through the 
three years’ course. 

The first duty of the committee, therefore, has been to pro- 
vide some means which will put an end to this waste of the 
pupils’ time, of the teaching force, and of the public money. A 
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year ago a suggestion was made to the school committee that all 
the primary schools should be grouped under the supervision of 
the grammar masters; this proposition failed to receive ap- 
proval. A second plan was to appoint a special teacher for the 
primary schools; this was adopted, and the school committee 
authorized the employment of such a teacher. A lady has been 
found who has had long experience in Cambridge schools, and 
she has already entered upon her duties. Your committee be- 
lieve this to be an important reform. The superintendent will 
thus be relieved; the schools will come nearer a uniform stand- 
ard; this teacher will make herself acquainted not only with 
the teachers but with the children and their progress; and by 
quickening the laggards who now consume more than one- 
twelfth of all the time of the primary teachers, she will save to 
the city money enough to pay her salary several times over. 
TEACHERS WITHOUT GRADE.— A different system is recom- 
mended for the grammar schools; the masters have ample time 
for supervision ; but something must be done to prevent back- 
ward pupils from taking an undue proportion of the teachers’ 
time. Your committee believe that the present average number 
of pupils to each teacher is too large. They suggest, however, 
that the number be retained as it is or slightly increased, if a 
special teacher without grade may be appointed in each of the 
larger schools. Such a teacher could advantageously spend her 
whole time with small classes of slow pupils who can be ad- 
vanced by a little individual attention, or of quick pupils who 
can thus be helped on in the more rapid course. The appoint- 
ment of such a teacher in each large building would practically 
increase the capacity of that building, and would thus decrease 
the necessity for new schoolhouses. Such a teacher is already 
at work in the Allston school with very happy results, and we 
recommend that the system be extended to all the large build- 
ings, as fast as the finances of the school committee will allow ; 
and that, wherever practicable, when new teachers are employed 
for the grammar schools, the work be so arranged that one 
teacher out of twelve may be appointed without grade. 
ABOLITION OF EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTION.— The next 
great question is that of the advancement from grade to grade 
and from school to school. ‘The old rigid system by which ex- 
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aminations determined the promotions from year to year has 
already been modified ;.and the superintendent, in his report for 
1891, recommends that general examinations for promotions be 
altogether abandoned. The importance of written examinations 
in causing a pupil to review his knowledge and to take account 
of what he possesses is such that your committee at first hesi- 
tated to make a recommendation on this subject. The special 
inquiry by Dr. Emerson E. White, quoted at length in the 
superintendent’s report for 1891, brings out the fact that exam- 
inations for promotion have been abandoned in many cities; and 
a conference with the grammar school masters has shown that 
most of them are desirous and all are willing to make promo- 
tions depend entirely on the results of term work. By formal 
examinations an undue pressure is put upon both teachers and 
pupils ; the preparation for examination leads to unnecessary 
review, and to the disturbance of the regular work of the 
school ; and the system is a draft upon the nervous vitality of all 
the children, particularly the ablest. So far as the primary 
schools are concerned, it is hoped that the special teacher will 
assist the teachers both by improving their methods of instruc- 
tion, and by adding her judgment to theirs in ascertaining the 
proficiency of the pupils; so that examinations for promotion 
will no longer be necessary in these grades. 

The value of examinations lies in their impartiality, their defi- 
niteness, and their stimulating effect: these advantages may be 
preserved by holding written exercises or reviews from time to 
time without previous notice ; and the results of such tests will 
be of great value to the teachers in forming their judgment of 
the proficiency of the pupils. It has been suggested that a dif_i- 
culty is here likely to arise from the pressure of parents who are 
disappointed because their children are not promoted, inasmuch 
as the teacher will no longer be able to point to a definite record 
showing that the child is not able to advance. Your committee 
believe, however, that the record of the daily work and of the 
occasional unannounced exercises will be better, fairer, and 
more satisfactory than the old system. ‘The relief from exam- 
inations will also make it possible for teachers and pupils so to 
employ their time that the proportion of failures will be less 
than at present. Your committee, therefore, recommend the 
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passage of the appended order for the discontinuance of all 
examinations for promotion from grade to grade in the primary 
or grammar schools, from the primary to the grammar schools, 
and from the grammar to the high schools. ‘There is reason to 
expect that if the recommendation be adopted the whole system 
of schools will improve, and that from this cause also the 
advancement of pupils will be made more rapid. 

REDUCTION OF TIME. — Abolition of examinations will help 
to prevent delays, but will not put bright scholars forward faster 
than at present. ‘To reach this end there is no easier way than 
to rearrange the grades so as to lessen the average time now 
spent in the grammar schools. At present the regular grammar 
school course is six years. There are several reasons for believ- 
ing that this time is longer than is necessary to bring the 
average child to the point reached by the graduates of our 
grammar schools. In some other cities about the same ground is 
regularly covered in five years; in foreign countries, where the 
children are no quicker on the average than American children, 
and are less accustomed to take care of themselves, the same 
ground is covered in four years. That six years is too long an 
average is conclusively shown in Cambridge by the fact that 
thirty per cent of the pupils already go through the course in 
five years or less. 

Your committee have no desire to cut out time profitably 
spent in school life; they believe that the community would be 
raised in intelligence and in virtue if every child could be 
carried to the end of a nine years’ course of proper study. 
Yet it does not appear that there is any advantage in keeping 
in school such children as, without injury to their health, are 
able to pass over the field more quickly. The training which 
they gain from school discipline is more than neutralized by the 
dilatory habits resulting from having too little to do. The 
proper standard of efficiency is so to arrange the course that 
every pupil may make the most of every year. ‘The time, 
labor and money put into our schools are well applied, but there 
is a loss from two causes: the bright childrem are likely to dally, 
and the dull pupils, by staying too long in school, receive an 
undue amount of time, that is, of public money. It is remarked 
that the graded schools in rich and intelligent cities often do 
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less for children than district schools in the country. Where 
this is the case, it is because teachers are compelled to treat 
their children all alike, because there is little opportunity of 
selecting out those able to advance more rapidly and to save 
them from the bad habits of study caused by keeping the pace 
of the slower. ‘The pupils who took at least one extra year in 
the grammar schools in 1890-91 were no less than eighteen per 
cent of the whole. ‘This is a very serious difficulty, because it 
applies to the large number of children whose school life is 
finished early. To the greater portion of the children of Cam- 
bridge the grammar schools offer the only opportunity of their 
lives for thorough intellectual training. Ifa reform is possible 
in this respect, it must not only improve the schools but also 
help the community. 

DouBLE PROMOTION.— Of these difficulties the school com- 
mittee of Cambridge have been so conscious that for some years 
they have authorized the process of so-called ‘double promo- 
tion.” By this system bright pupils are allowed to omit one 
year of the course, and at the beginning of a school year to join 
the second class above that which they leave. 

Under this system one-fourth of the grammar school pupils 
graduate in five years, and five per cent in four years. In prac- 
tice the pupils do not omit whole years; special classes of 
“skippers”? are made up to do the work of a year and a half in 
one year, or of three years in two. Cambridge is thus far in 
advance of most of her sister cities, for the system is a great im- 
provement on the old rigid and unalterable yearly promotion. . 
Still, neither the superintendent nor the grammar school masters 
are entirely satisfied with it; in spite of the efforts to give the 
“skippers ” special instruction, gaps are left in the curriculum, 
which are never filled; the tendency is to superficiality, and the 
pupil progresses at irregular rates, now doing less than he is able 
and now more than he ought. A variation of this system has 
sometimes been practiced in Cambridge, and is now regularly es- 
tablished in Brookline; the master promotes by skipping from 
one class to another at any time when he thinks the pupil ready, 
without waiting for the end of the year. The practice is advan- 
tageous, but it makes it more difficult to gather pupils together 
in the “‘skipping classes.” 
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FouR YEAR AND SIX YEAR GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTIONS.— 
Neither of the above plans meets the real difficulty, the irregularity 
with which the scholars thus promoted do their work. In his 
last report the superintendent has presented a different scheme 
to which your committee have given careful attention. The 
plan is new and has the merits of simplicity and flexibility. 
Instead of laying out one six years’ course for all pupils, the 
course of study is to be sub-divided in two ways: one division 
to require six years and one to require four years, but the 
ground covered to be the same in both cases. 

As elaborated by the superintendent, the plan also offers two 
ways of going through the curriculum in five years. ‘The whole 
work of the grammar schools is practically divided into two 
halves or forms. In each form there is to be a two years’ course, 
and, parallel with it, also a three years’ course. By taking the 
two years’ course in one form and the three years’ course in the 
other, a convenient five years’ course is offered without further 
splitting up the work. 

The principle of this double division is, of course, that the 
brighter pupils are to be treated differently from others of their 
age. Your committee are aware of the objections which may be 
urged against this purpose. It may be said that the accepted 
principle of democratic equality in public schools is thus dis- 
turbed; that to remove the brighter children is to take away one 
of the principal stimulants and encouragements in school life ; 
that those who need pressure least will thus be expused to a hot- 
house system, under which many of them will break down ; that 
the education of the children will not be held up to the same 
standard for all; and that the new system will make the schools 
more expensive than at present. Your committee believe these 
objections to be less strong than they appear, and are convinced 
that the proposed system is for the advantage of pupils of all 
grades of intelligence. The city of Cambridge has never ac- 
cepted the principle that democratic equality requires abler mem- 
bers of the community to learn no more than those less favored 
by nature. True democratic equality consists in the right of 
each child to have his mind developed to the extent of his abil- 
ities and of his industry. 

The difference between the quick and the slower pupils is not 
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one of ability alone; many cases of delay are caused by delicate 
health, accident, change of residence, or early disadvantages. It 
is impossible to classify the grammar schools into six grades, so 
that all the children in each grade shall have an equal degree of 
advancement. The ideal school would be that in which small 
classes could be formed and carried forward as fast as they were 
able safely to advance: such is the district school system, and 
the nearest approach to it which seems to be in the power of 
the school committee is that just described. As for the effect 
on the schools of separating out the bright pupils, it will be ob- 
served that in such cases they will simply be transferred to a 
higher grade, in which their quickness and intelligence will have 
the same excellent effect as before. It is not the intention of 
the plan to separate the children into a class of dullards and a 
brilliant class. It aims simply to group together children of the 
same degree of advancement, whatever their age or the time they 
have spent in school. It is expected that transfers of pupils 
will be made in either direction as occasion may arise; those 
children only who need the stimulus are to be advanced from 
the slow moving to the quick moving division. At the end of 
the lower form such changes can be made most easily. <A deli- 
cate child may take the three years’ course in the first form and 
then advance more quickly. <A pupil who loses a year by illness 
may make it up by taking the more rapid course. The danger 
of overwork, your committee believe, will be no greater under 
the new system. In fact, it furnishes an easy relief for children 
over-crowded by the quicker course, since they may, at any time, 
be shifted to the slower. 

The objection that the schools will be disturbed and irregular 
and that the standard will be lowered does not seem well 
founded. It is reasonable to expect that this plan, which takes 
account of individual capacities and needs, will improve instruc- 
tion in all grades, and among all the pupils. The standard will 
be kept up by the work of the high schools, in which the result 
of grammar school training can be tested, and in the work of the 
grammar schools, which will measure the preparation in primary 
schools. 

THE QUESTION OF NEW SUBJECTS.— That the grammar 
school course may safely be shortened to five or four years for 
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many pupils, is the conviction of your committee; they are no 
less convinced that it is desirable to increase the interest both 
of six year and of four year pupils by putting new subjects into 
the curriculum; and that the necessary time can be found. 
Your committee have carefully examined this question with the 
aid of the grammar masters and the superintendent, and they 
see little opportunity for omissions from the present course ; the 
education offered by the schools has steadily improved, and the 
curriculum has already been carefully drawn; there is no 
general class of subjects which it would be safe to omit. Never- 
theless it is possible to save time in several different ways. In 
the first place there may be a rearrangement of the work in 
mathematical studies and language, which will permit the intro- 
duction of more advanced branches of those subjects. In the 
second place, the proposed abolition of examinations will relieve 
both teachers and pupils from much hard and undesirable work. 
In the ninth grade of the grammar schools, for instance, it has 
been customary to spend about twelve weeks in reviews prepar- 
atory to entering the high school; that time plainly might be 
spent to better advantage, especially for children who end their 
course at that point. The teachers also agree that time may be 
saved by presenting subjects more simply, with fewer and less 
complicated problems; thus, in arithmetic the processes may be 
learned with simple numbers and short examples. Finally, time 
may be saved by cutting off some of the repetitions and reviews 
which till now have been considered necessary, because under 
the old system a part of the class when promoted was not pre- 
pared to enter upon the new work. One thing is certain: the 
teaching force will heartily codperate in an attempt to avoid waste 
of time and to apply the energy of the children more directly. 
The selection of proper subjects to occupy the vacant time 
has been a work of much difficulty; and your committee have 
felt it wise to suggest few new studies, but rather extensions 
into higher branches of subjects already taught. 
MATHEMATICAL STUDY.— The Association of Colleges in New 
England on Noy. 6, 1891, made a series of recommendations of 
new subjects for the grammar schools, among which is the fol- 
lowing: “The introduction of elementary algebra at an age not 
later than twelve years. The introduction of elementary plane 
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geometry at an age not later than thirteen years.” The math- 
ematical studies in the present curriculum include mental and 
written arithmetic throughout the nine grades, and book-keep- 
ing. Itis not apparent to your committee that any branch of 
arithmetic now taught in the schools ought to be discontinued ; 
the list has already been curtailed of most of those subjects to 
which exception has been taken. It does not appear that sys- 
tematic book-keeping has ever been taught in the schools and your 
committee, therefore, recommend that the subject be confined 
to simple personal and business accounts, introduced toward the 
end of the course. They are of opinion, however —an opinion 
in which the superintendent and many of the masters coincide,— 
that much time may be saved in arithmetic by using simple 
problems and simple processes, and by omitting a part of the re- 
views which now sometimes occupy the early months of each 
succeeding year. 

The time thus saved in one branch of mathematics may be 
devoted to other branches. That both algebra and geometry 
may be taught below the high school is the opinion of many 
educators, including President Seelye of Smith College, Super- 
intendent Maxwell of Brooklyn, President Eliot, Mr. Tetlow 
of the girls’ high school, Boston, and Mr. Frank A. Hill, 
master of the English high school, Cambridge. Both subjects 
are taught in French and German schools, and have been intro. 
duced into the Workingman’s school in New York. They were 
both recommended by the Barnard Club, an association of 
Rhode Island teachers, at their meeting of April 9, 1892. The 
principal advantages expected from these studies are: a train- 
ing of the reasoning powers; a gain in the ability to generalize 
from scattered facts; and an increase of interest caused by 
taking up mathematics from several different points of view, 
instead of from one alone. 

The educational value of the two subjects is about the same ; 
but if only one can be introduced, geometry seems, for two rea- 
sons, more desirable than algebra: it may be made to fit in 
with drawing and mensuration, and it has practical applications 
which interest and stimulate the pupils. For instance, some gram- 
mar school boys in Winchester have recently made quite a business 
of measuring the height of their neighbors’ houses, at five cents 
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for each survey. The mental training of geometry is also dif- 
ferent from that of arithmetic, and the subject has, therefore, a 
peculiar value for those whose education ends with the grammar 
schools, The applications of geometry, such as mensuration, 
the examination and measurement of solids, and the elementary 
principles of angles, are already taught in many Cambridge 
schools. Your committee do not feel justified in proposing both 
algebra and geometry at this time, and prefer to spend the time 
saved from arithmetic upon geometrical forms and relations 
(often called observational, constructional, or inventional geome- 
try) leading up to simple demonstrations in plane geometry. A 
further reason for this choicc is the normal instruction in geom- 
etry offered by Harvard University to our teachers. Inasmuch, 
however, as several teachers are anxious to introduce algebra 
also, we recommend that any master who so desires may teach 
the application of elementary algebra to arithmetical problems, 
thus carrying on the subject in connection with arithmetic. 
READING AND LANGUAGE.—The third recommendation of 
the Association of Colleges in New England is: ‘*‘ The offering 
of opportunity to study French, or German, or Latin, or any 
two of these languages, from and after the age of ten years.” 
Before deciding to recommend the introduction of another lan- 
guage, your committee thought it prudent to examine the meth- 
ods and the time devoted to English. At present the five lower 
grammar grades study spelling lessons, and great pains is 
taken to watch and correct the spelling in blackboard and other 
written exercises. The teachers feel it necessary to keep up 
this formal drill, and in deference to their judgment your com- 
mittee recommend only that the regular spelling lessons be con- 
fined to the first two-thirds of the grammar course. As to 
the reading aloud, your committee find little to criticise. The 
children in most schools read readily and with expression. The 
subject matter may, however, be improved. In the first half of 
the course the reading is at present confined to the authorized 
readers, and it is only in the highest grade that the use of stand- 
ard authors is required. Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mend and strongly urge that throughout all the grammar course 
the reading of extended extracts from standard English writers 
be required; and we hope that the time may come when we 
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may dispense with set reading-books, and their places may be 
taken by masterpieces of English prose and poetry. This re- 
commendation is in accordance with an express desire of the 
teachers. 

For some years the effort has been made to teach grammar 
chiefly through the reading of good English, and the correction 
of faults in speech or written exercises. An excellent book 
combining language lessons with grammar is used in all the 
grades but the highest as a basis for this study ; another small 
text-book in formal grammar is used in the three higher grades. 
This seems a reduplication, which may be avoided by dropping 
the second text-book. Time will thus be gained, especially in 
the last third of the course, which may be devoted to special lan- 
guage exercises in connection with science and history. The 
effect will be to improve the instruction in all other depart- 
ments. 

Your committee have carefully considered the question of in- 
troducing other languages into the grammar schools. ‘They are 
convinced that German, French, or Latin would be an excellent 
discipline, and that the first and third of these languages partic- 
ularly would assist the pupil to understand his own language, 
and to express his thoughts more clearly. The practicability of 
these languages is shown by the fact that French and German 
are taught in the Workingman’s school in New York. Mr. 
Peterson, Supervisor of the Boston schools, in his report for 
1891, suggested that “‘ the demands of a general education or the 
preparation for special callings may make it desirable for other 
pupils than those who are preparing for college to begin early 
the study of foreign languages.’ The Barnard Club admits the 
“considerable value of an early study of these languages.” 
Nevertheless, your committee are not able to recommend the in- 
troduction of any foreign tongue at present. The school com- 
mittee have neither the teachers nor the money to carry it out. 
It is difficult to get thoroughly trained teachers of languages 
for the high schools at salaries considerably larger than those 
paid in the grammar schools; and special teachers of any kind 
would cause an expense which we do not feel justified in recom- 
mending. Cambridge is already doing more than many sister 
cities in her high schools and evening schools. Should the time 
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come when the community feel the want of any of these sub- 
jects, your committee believe German to be the most valuable to 
grammar schools, Latin next in value, and French next. 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY.—The present curriculum calls 
for nine years’ study of geography and two of history. In the 
Opinion of your committee it will be better to divide the subject 
as suggested by President Eliot, grouping physical geography 
with science, and political geography with history. The teach- 
ers are convinced that one year of geography can be spared with- 
out loss. ' 

We recommend, therefore, that a course of political geogra- 
phy and history be arranged, with special reference to historical 
geography, and to the effect of physical conditions upon the 
growth of nations. This re-grouping will also give room to put 
in civil government, a subject not at present required, but 
which several of the teachers have taught briefly on their own 
responsibility, and which they are anxious to extend. In order 
to make these studies what they ought to be, the schools should 
be provided with additional maps and apparatus as fast as the 
means at the disposal of the school committee will allow. 

NATURAL SCIENCE.— Another reason why your committee 
have not recommended the addition of another language is their 
belief that the most important new subject is systematic natural 
science. At present we have only physiology and hygiene, 
taught in accordance with the requirements of the Common- 
wealth. In the judgment of the committee, the time saved by 
slight reductions in spelling and in grammar, by the abolition of 
examinations, and by increased efficiency throughout the course, 
had better be given to one or two branches of science carefully 
taught. This is not a new subject in grammar schools: the 
programs in Boston, San Francisco, St. Louis, and other cities 
include a great variety of natura] sciences: the Workingman’s 
school in New York has a system of teaching natural science by 
grouping related subjects, such as botany and zodlogy. Almost 
all the critics of the present grammar school system urge this 
reform, and the Barnard Club of practical teachers substantially 
concurs with the recommendation of the Association of Colleges 
in New England, which is as follows: “The introduction of 
elementary natural history into the earlier years of the program, 
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as a substantial subject to be taught by demonstrations and 
practical exercises rather than from books. The introduction 
of elementary physics into the later years of the program, as a 
substantial subject to be taught by the experimental or labora- 
tory method, and to include exact weighing and measuring by 
the pupils themselves.” 

The great advantage of science study is that it furnishes a 
kind of discipline not otherwise obtained in the grammar schools. 
It teaches the pupil to look for himself, and to describe what he 
sees. It teaches him system, classification, accuracy, and the 
love of truth. It furnishes a delightful connection between his 
studies and the outer world, and it is a preparation for the fu- 
ture life and employment of many of the pupils. Two general 
methods have been pursued in the grammar schools. One is 
the San Francisco method, in which there are set lessons on the 
human body, plants, animals, the phenomena of nature, and 
minerals ; some cities add chemistry and geology. Upon this 
method as presented in Milwaukee, the superintendent of the 
schools of that city passes the trenchant criticism: “It is infor- 
mation, not science.” Superficial observation of nature can be 
taught, and ought to be taught, through all the grades of the pri- 
mary schools and well up into the grammar schools. Your com- 
mittee are inclined to recommend a different system in the 
higher grades: that a very few branches be adopted, and that 
in those the effort be made really to train the child to use his own 
wits, to come to conclusions for himself, and to record what he sees 
in such a manner as to improve his use of English. In looking 
over the available subjects, two seem especially valuable for 
such a purpose: they are physical geography and physics. The 
advantage of physical geography is that the materials are all 
about us, that it is connected with human life, and that it is a 
foundation for political geography, which in its turn shades into 
history. A further local advantage lies in the fact that Har- 
vard University has an established professorship of that subject 
with an unusual collection of apparatus, and is willing to give 
to the Cambridge teachers the benefit of these advantages. The 
teachers also are enthusiastic upon the subject, and greatly de- 
sire both to be instructed in and to teach the subject as it has 
been developed in the last decade. It should include some ele- 
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mentary study of the features of the earth. It may include also 
some study of the phenomena of the atmosphere and their rela- 
tion to the land and sea. 

The question of physics has been the most difficult to decide. 
The subject has a peculiar value, because it requires, if carried 
to exact weighing and measuring, a habit of care and accuracy 
which is nowhere else inculcated in the grammar schools. Of 
all scientific subjects this is probably the one which will be of 
most value to boys or girls who are going into any sort of trade 
or profession which requires dexterity, quickness, and technical 
skill. It is, therefore, especially desirable that it find a place in 
the common school system. Your committee have consulted 
the experts on this subject both in the high schools and Harvard 
College; and while these gentlemen differ as to the precise 
methods, they substantially agree that a course in physics can 
be taught in the grammar schools by the regular teachers and 
can be followed by ordinary children. The first difficulty is the 
want of training of the teachers; the second difficulty is the 
want of apparatus; both seem to have been happily sur- 
mounted. The University will offer a normal course in physics, 
open to Cambridge teachers; and the instructors in physics in 
the high school will codperate so far as their time allows. Most 
of the necessary apparatus can be made in the manual training 
school. As the subject requires so much preparation, it seems 
best to postpone its introduction to the beginning of the school 
year, 1893-94. Meanwhile, if any master finds it desirable to 
start the subject in his school at once, he should be permitted to 
do so. 

ARE THE RECOMMENDATIONS PRACTICAL?—It will be 
observed that in the above recommendations the only subjects 
absolutely new to our grammar schools are physics and algebra. 
For the first of these a year is to be spent in preparation. The 
introduction of the second is optional with the master of each 
school. Geometry is not entirely new; a ‘part of the subject as 
proposed has already been taught in many of the schools, and it 
is allied both to drawing and to arithmetic. Physical geography 
is already taught, and the new arrangement simply systematize 
and improves the teaching. Standard English writers are rea 
in many grades, and civil government has been taken up in 
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some schools. The principle which commends itself to the 
committee is to avoid sudden and far-reaching changes. They 
believe that no subject above recommended, if taught in a com- 
mon-sense way, is too difficult for the pupils of the grammar 
schools. The experience of other places and the judgment of 
experts and of teachers confirm this view. The introduction of 
these subjects does not mean additional time spent by pupils. 
It does mean more harmony between the parts of the course, less 
wasted time, less review, and more interest. 

CAN THE TEACHERS TAKE UP THE NEW SsuBJECTS?—The 
question of the ability of the teachers to handle the new subjects 
is also less serious than it might seem. All the grammar school 
teachers have studied algebra and geometry, and should have 
studied physical geography. The recent graduates of the Cam- 
bridge high schools have had practice in laboratory physics: 
Many of the teachers themselves are eager for the opportunity 
to try something a little more advanced, and your committee 
have every confidence that the new work will be as well and as 
faithfully performed as the old. In the more technical subjects, 
especially physics, special training and special supervision will 
of course be necessary; but it has seemed in every way 
desirable to commit the actual teaching to the regular force, 
rather than to introduce a staff of perambulating supervisors in 
special subjects. 

In order to make the proposed changes practical, the school 
committee need the aid of the best and most alert teachers. 
It is not proposed to compel any teacher to undertake a new 
study, but to call for volunteers from each grammar school to 
prepare themselves in physical geography, geometry, physics, or 
literature, as the case may be. The offering by the University 
of superior normal instruction for teachers,without Efee, gives to 
our teachers an unusual opportunity to improve themselves, and 
to prepare for higher and better paid positions in the Cambridge 
school system and elsewhere. 

As an aid to such special instruction, and as a means of 
general improvement of the schools, one new requirement must be 
made of all the teachers. The present rules do not provide for 
assembling the teachers except by dismissing all the schools. 
Occasional exchange of views between the superintendent and 
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the masters and teachers of the grammar schools, between the 
special teacher of primary schools and the primary teachers, and 
between the masters and teachers of the high schools, must 
tend to improve the instruction throughout. Furthermore, if 
our teachers are to take advantage of the special instruction so 
freely offered them, they must give at least an hour a week to 
the lesson. We, therefore, recommend that, as in many other 
cities, henceforth all the teachers be required, for one hour on 
Saturday morning, or at some other prescribed time, to attend 
such teachers’ meetings and normal instruction as may seem 
desirable to the school committee, under the supervision of the 
superintendent and of the committee on text-books and courses 
of study. 

THE QUESTION OF EXPENSE.— The last objection, that of 
expense, is one which your committee have most seriously con- 
sidered. That system is plainly most economical to the com- 
munity which accomplishes the work of the schools in the short- 
est time. Every slow pupil who reaches the end of the course a 
year earlier through the better supervision of the primary 
schools, or through transfer to the quick-moving division in the 
grammar schools, saves the city of Cambridge about eighteen 
dollars. As there are upwards of five hundred children spend- 
ing an extra year in the schools, the saving from this cause 
would appear to be more than nine thousand dollars a year. In 
the judgment of your committee, however, the new system of 
promotions and grading will not reach the present results with 
less money, but will reach better results with the money now 
expended. The yearly growth of the schools calls constantly for 
a greater expenditure, an'expenditure which the tax-payers of 
Cambridge have always had the public spirit to authorize. 
Your committee would, however, not feel justified in recom- 
mending a system likely to add to the proportional expense of 
the schools per pupil. It is probable that in many cases the 
year or two years which will be saved under the new arrange- 
ment will come in at a later period; that children who now 
drop out of the grammar school course will thus be enabled to 
finish it; that children who now leave at the end of the gram- 
mar school course may enter the high schools. If this be the 
result, it must mean simply that the children who spend the 
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same number of years as at present will have the equivalent of 
one or two years more of training. Your committee cannot, 
therefore, hold out a hope that taxes will be reduced by this 
proposition ; but they do believe that the present rate of taxa- 
tion will produce a higher degree of education. 

The new subjects have also been so arranged that no immediate 
expense will be thrown upon the city. This it is possible to do 
by the great liberality of Harvard University, which has agreed 
“to furnish instruction to grammar school teachers next year 
on Saturday mornings, in geography, geometry, and physics,” 
the details to be settled by the President of the university and 
the superintendent of schools. This instruction will be with- 
out expense to the city of Cambridge, and will save at least the 
salary of a well-paid specialist, probably $2,000 a year. 

The other serious item of expense comes from the cost of the 
necessary physical apparatus. Superintendent Ellis, of the 
manual training school, has generously offered to make in that 
school, during the coming year, such simple apparatus as we may 
need, the expense not to exceed the cost of materials. We shall 
also have the advantage of the interest, the counsel, and the 
assistance of the masters of the high schools and the teachers of 
mathematics and physics of those schools. There will, of 
course, eventually, be some additional expense, because the new 
subjects will require more text-books, and because it will be 
necessary to buy some illustrative and other apparatus in 
physical geography and physics, and roughly to fit up parts of 
rooms for laboratory exercises. ‘This expense will increase but 
little the necessary appropriation for supplies. It is not neces- 
sary to ask for a single additional teacher or for a single increase 
of salary, as a result of these recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO PROMOTIONS.— In conclusion your 
committee beg respectfully to offer the following orders, which 
suin up the results of their deliberations. 

The appointment of the special teacher of primary schools 
has already been authorized by the school committee, and needs 
no further action. 

Ordered, That promotions from grade to grade in the primary 
schools, and from the primary to the grammar schools, shall be 
made according to the judgment of the primary teachers, under 
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the direction of the special teacher of primary schools and of 
the superintendent. Promotions from grade to grade of the 
grammar schools, and from the grammar to the high schools, 
shall be made by the teachers, under the direction of the gram- 
mar school masters and the superintendent. 

Ordered, That no regular pre-announced examinations shall 
be held in the primary and grammar schools; but the results of 
such written exercises and written reviews as the teachers and 
masters may hold from time to time, without previous announce- 
ment, may be recorded and used as a part of the basis of 
promotion. 

Ordered, That, in the lowest grades of the grammar and high 
schools, records shall be kept of the work of pupils thus pro- 
moted without examination. 

Ordered, That, beginning with the school year, 1892-98, the 
work of the grammar schools shall be arranged in two parallel 
programs, one to be accomplished in six years and the other in 
four years. 

Ordered, That pupils may be transferred from one of the par- 
allel courses to the other at the end of any school year, or, if the 
master sees special reason, at any time during the school 
year. | 

RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO TEACHERS. —Ordered, That, be- 
ginning with the school year 1892-93, a teacher without grade 
may be appointed in any grammar school having more than ten 
rooms. 

RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO CURRICULUM.— Ordered, That 
the course in arithmetic in the grammar schools henceforth be 
called “ the course in mathematical study.” 

Ordered, ‘That the course in mathematical study, beginning 
with September, 1892, shall allow more relative time for mental 
arithmetic and less relative time for written arithmetic; and 
that book-keeping be limited to “simple personal and business 
accounts.” 

Ordered, That to the course in mathematical study be added : 
‘Geometrical forms and relations, including mensuration, lead- 
ing up to and including the demonstration of simple theorems in 
plane geometry in the last year.” 
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Ordered, That any grammar school master may add: “ The 
application of elementary algebra to arithmetical problems.” 

Ordered, That, in reading, the following requirement be 
added: “The reading of standard English authors in all 
grades.” 

Ordered, That, in language, there be no formal study of gram- 
mar in the first third of the course, or of spelling in the 
last third of the course, but that especial attention be paid 
to exercises in writing and speaking English. There shall 
also be language exercises in connection with science and _his- 
tory. 

Ordered, That the work in political geography and_ history 
Shall be combined, with especial attention to historical geog- 
raphy. In the last year the elements of civil government shall 
be taught in connection with history. 

Ordered, That instruction be given in science in the grammar 
schools, as follows: “ Physical geography, including in elemen- 
tary form the features of the land and ocean and the movements 
of the atmosphere.” Beginning with the school year 1893, 
“Klementary physics, experiments and laboratory work, with 
some exact weighing and measuring.” Any master, however, 
who desires, may introduce physics in the year 1892-98. 

Ordered, That, from September 7, 1892, all teachers in the 
Cambridge public schools may be required, unless excused by 
the superintendent, to attend teachers’ meetings or normal 
instruction for one hour on Saturday morning during term time, 
or at such other time, not in school hours, as the committee on 
text-books and courses of study may direct. 

Ordered, That such teachers’ meetings and normal instruc- 
tion shall be in charge of the standing committee on text-books 
which shall be enlarged by the addition of two members, so that 
there shall be one member from each ward, and which hence- 
forth shall be called the committee on text-books and courses o 
study. 

REVISION OF THE REGULATIONS. — Ordered, That all rules 
or parts of rules of the school committee inconsistent with the 
above orders be hereby rescinded. 

Ordered, That the committee on rules be instructed to report 
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such changes in the rules as may be necessary to carry out the 
above recommendations. 
Respectfully submitted, 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
PuHeBe M. KENDALL, 
GEO. P. JOHNSON, 

Epw. B. MALLEY, 
WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER, 
FREDERICK W. TAYLOR, 
CHARLES F. WYMAN, 


Committee. 


These orders were passed as printed above, June 2, 1892. 
It was further *‘ Ordered, That a committee of five be appointed 
to examine and report upon the course of study in the primary 
schools.” A report from this committee is expected in the 
course of the school year 1892-93. 


THE CAMBRIDGE EXPERIMENT. 


A paper read before the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Edticational Association, at the Meeting held in Bos- 
ton, February, 1893, by the Superintendent of Schools, Cam- 


bridge. 

Under the general subject of “The reconstruction of the 
grammar school course,” I have been requested to give an account 
of the experiment in Cambridge. ‘The time assigned to this 
paper compels me to confine myself to a statement of the mere 
facts. 

A year ago the school board appointed a special commit-— 
tee, with Prof. Hart as chairman, ‘to consider the course of 
study in the grammar and primary schools, with a view to 
shortening and enriching the program.” 

The committee entered on their work in a spirit that 
commended itself alike to the school committee and the 
teachers. They made themselves familiar with the existing 
course of study and what had been accomplished under it. 
They extended. their inquiries to other cities, and also obtained 
the opinions of prominent educators and persons eminent in 
special departments of school work. For nearly two months 
they held weekly meetings to discuss the various questions that 
came up for consideration. 

After this thorough study of the subject, a report was sub- 
mitted and a series of orders recommended. ‘The following 
statements will show the changes proposed and adopted : 

1. Provision is made for the more thorough supervision of 
the schools by the appointment of a special teacher of primary 
work ; and for the more rapid advancement of pupils in the gram- 
mar schools, (1) by authorizing the appointment of a teacher to 
work in the various classes as directed by the master and super- 
intendent ; (2) by adopting a plan by which the work may be 
done more easily in less than the full time of six years. 

The appointment of a teacher to work in the various classes 
makes it possible to give personal instruction to a larger num- 
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ber of pupils than heretofore. With this instruction many 
pupils who would otherwise pass regularly from grade to grade 
can advance more rapidly, and others who would fall behind in 
their work will be enabled to accomplish it. 

The plan by which the work may be done more easily in less 
than the full time is this: The course of study is divided in two 
ways: (1) into six sections; (2) into uw 
four sections; each section covering 
a year’s work. The diagram will 
make the plan more clear. Pupils 
promoted to the grammar schools will 
begin the first year’s work together, 
After two or three months they will 
be separated into two divisions, 
but they will remain in the same & 
room under the same teacher. fit 

One division will advance more rap- 3 4 
idly than the other, and during the 
year will complete one-fourth of the 
whole course of study. The other 
division will complete one-sixth of 
the course. For convenience we will 2 A dae ae 3 
call these divisions A and B. Pupils 2 Lof thecourse:3] F 
continuing in division A will com- ; 
plete the course in four years, and 
those in division B in six years. 

During the second year the pupils 
in division A will be in the room 1 
with division B of the third year. 

At the beginning of the year they 

will be five months (one-half the 

school year) behind those in division 

B. After two or three months divi- 

sion A will be able to recite with 
division B, and at the end of the A 
year both divisions will have completed one-half the course 
of study—the one in two years and the other in three years. 
The plan for the last half of the course is the same as for the 
first half. 
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There are also two ways of completing the course in five 
years: (1) any pupil beginning in division A may at the 
end of two years be transferred to division B, and then finish 
the course in three years; (2) any pupil beginning in division 
B may at the end of three years be transferred to division A, 
and finish the course in two years. In both cases these changes 
can be made without omitting or repeating any part of the 
course. | 

The former rule of the school committee was as follows: 
‘The grammar schools shall be divided, according to the degree 
of advancement of the pupils in their studies, each into six 
grades. But in each grade, except the highest, a separate di- 
vision may be formed, and special instruction given to such 
division, in order to enable the pupils composing it to complete 
the course of study in a shorter period than six years.” Last 
year, under this rule, ten per cent of the graduates did the 
work in four years, twenty-seven per cent in five years, forty- 
five per cent in six years, and eighteen per cent in seven years 
or more, those taking more than seven years being only a frac- 
tion of one per cent. It is expected that under the new rule a 
larger percentage will complete the course in less than six 
years, and that there will be a corresponding decrease in the 
number of those who take six years or more. 

2. Promotions are no longer made on the results of written 
examinations. In the primary schools, and from the primary 
to the grammar schools, they are made by the teachers, under 
the direction of the special teacher of primary schools and the 
superintendent. In the grammar schools, and from the gram- 
mar to the high schools, they are made by the teachers under 
the direction of the master and the superintendent. 

3. The course in arithmetic is now called the course in math- 
ematical study. The following orders of the committee show 
the range of work: (1) “ The course in mathematical study, 
beginning with September, 1892, shall allow more relative time 
for mental arithmetic and less relative time for written arithme- 
tic; and book-keeping shall be limited to simple personal and 
business accounts.” (2) “To the course shall be added 
geometrical forms and relations, including mensuration, leading 
up to and including the demonstration of simple theorems in 
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plane geometry in the last year.” (8) “The application of 
elementary algebra to arithmetical problems may be added by 
any grammar school master.” ! 

Of the former requirements the special committee wrote: 
‘‘ The mathematical studies in the present curriculum include 
mental and written arithmetic throughout the nine grades, and 
book-keeping in the ninth grade. It is not apparent to your 
committee that any branch of arithmetic now taught in the 
schools ought to be discontinued. The list has already been 
curtailed of most of those subjects to which exception has been 
taken. It does not appear that systematic book-keeping has 
ever been taught in the schools, and your committee recom- 
mend that the subject be confined to simple personal and 
business accounts, introduced toward the end of the course. 
We are of the opinion, however,— an opinion in which the 
superintendent and many of the masters coincide,— that much 
time may be saved in arithmetic by using simple problems and 
simple processes, and by omitting a part of the reviews which 
now sometimes occupy the early months of each succeeding 
year.” 

4. The reading of standard English authors is now required 
in all the grades. Books of this character have been author- 
ized, and have been used in the three upper grades in a part 
of the schools, and in the highest grade in all the schools, since 
1884. The books now to be used are: for the fourth grade, 
Scudder’s “ Fables and Folk Stories” and “Hans Andersen’s 
Stories ;”’ for the fifth grade, Defoe’s “ Robinson Crusoe,” and 
Ruskin’s “ King of the Golden River; ” for the sixth grade, 
Hawthorne’s “ Little Daffydowndilly and Biographical Stories,” 
and Longfellow’s “The Children’s Hour;” for the seventh 
grade, Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book,” and Eggleston’s “First — 
Book in American History ;” for the eighth grade, Burroughs’s 
‘Birds and Bees,” Hawthorne’s “ Grandfather’s Chair,” and 
Hawthorne’s “Tanglewood Tales;” for the ninth grade, 
“ Masterpieces of American Literature.” The last-named book 
includes Evangeline, Snow-Bound, and selections from Irving, 
which have been. a part of the reading in this grade for nine 
years. Five of these books have been adopted recently. 
Other books can be obtained at any time under the following 
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rule adopted by the school committee in 1887: “Standard 
books of English literature may be used in each grade of the 
grammar schools, the choice of books to be made by the master 
of the school, subject to the approval of the school committee.’’ 
No request under this rule has been refused. 

). In the study of language there has been no material change. 
The formal study of spelling is to end with the seventh grade 
instead of the eighth. Special attention is to be paid to 
exercises in writing and speaking English. Language exercises 
are to continue through the whole course, in connection with 
the various subjects. 

6. The most radical change has been in the study of geog- 
raphy. In the first year the text-book is to give place to 
objective and experimental work, based on the elements of 
physical geography. The work in political geography is to be 
combined with that in history, with special attention to his- 
torical geography; and in the last year the elements of 
civil government are to be taught in connection with history. 
Geography, as a separate study, is discontinued in the ninth 
grade. 

7. Beginning with the school year in 1893, elementary 
physics is to be taught by the experimental, or laboratory 
method, and is to include exact weighing and measuring by the 
pupils. Any master is at liberty to introduce the study the 
present year. This has been done in one of the schools. The 
master gives weekly two lessons of thirty minutes each to the 
pupils of the ninth grade. The work is laid out by the teacher 
of physics in the English high school. Additional time is 
given in connection with the language work. It is expected 
that a part of the apparatus needed for the teaching of physics 
will be made at the manual training school, and the expense 
is not to exceed the cost of materials. For this favor the city is 
indebted to the superintendent of the school, Mr. Harry Ellis. 

I have now indicated the changes in the plan of classification 
and promotions, and in the course of study. It remains for me 
to speak of this work as it goes on in the schools. Harvard 
University offered to furnish instruction to the grammar school 
teachers, in geography, geometry, and physics. The generous 
offer was accepted as an expression of the interest of the Uni- 
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versity in the experiment. Professor Davis is the instructor 
in geography, Professor Hanus in geometry, and Professor Hall 
in physics. The teachers of the three lower grades attend the 
lectures on geography; those of the three higher, on geom- 
try; and a class of twenty-two (each school being represented), 
on physics. These lectures are given weekly during the cur- 
rent school year, vacations excepted. I need not say they have 
proved interesting and profitable. No teacher can listen to 
them and not be stimulated and assisted in his efforts for higher 
attainment, not only in the special study discussed in the 
lectures, but in every branch of his school work. Outlines of 
the courses in geography and geometry have been prepared, 
and the teachers are working along the lines indicated. These 
outlines are in print,—the one in geometry by Prof. Hanus 
will soon be issued as a manual. 

The new work has not yet been taken up in its completeness, 
In geography it is limited to the lower grades. (Geometry is to 
be taught in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, but it was 
thought best to introduce it this year into the ninth grade only, 
in order that the teachers might have the benefit of the instruc- 
tion given by Prof. Hanus, and that the subject matter might 
be wisely selected. There is no magic in the word geometry. 
Its educational value in the grammar schools will depend on the 
kind of work undertaken, and the methods of instruction. The 
time given to geography is two hours a week, the same as 
before; and to geometry, one hour and a half. This time is 
secured, not by crowding out any subject, but by teaching all 
subjects so as to make them mutually helpful. 

It is too soon to speak of results. The pupils have just been 
classified for the first time on the plan by which a part of them 
are to do one-fourth of the whole work each year, and the remain- 
ing part one-sixth. The new studies were introduced only last 
September. In several of the schools the work in geometry was 
not taken up during the first two or three months, the teachers 
intending to give special attention to it later in the year; and it 
will be remembered that physics as a required study is not yet 
introduced. It may be said, however, that the circumstances 
under which the experiment is being tried are favorable to 
success. 


THE MISSION OF HISTORY. 


BY MISS CAROLINE CLOSE, TEACHER IN THE ENGLISH HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


As a powerful aid in the development of the mental and the 
moral nature, history rightly takes an honored place in our 
course of study. It is within its power to call into active ser- 
vice not memory only, but every faculty of the mind; and, by 
its vivid illustrations of the great truths of the moral and the 
spiritual world, it can scarcely fail to make conscience more 
intelligent and to show the will its possibilities for good or for 
evil. 

Tf the study of history is to be a delight, imagination must be 
aroused. ‘The importance of awakening this mighty attribute 
cannot be over-estimated; for, by its almost magic power, the 
curtain which hides the past from view is removed, and scenes 
of surpassing interest are revealed, the living dramas of by-gone 
days hold our attention and touch our sympathies. 

Among the many methods for reaching the imagination, map 
reading may be mentioned as one that has proved effective. For 
example:— After placing before the pupils a map of Great 
Britain, give each an opportunity to answer the question, 
“What do you see?” One sees England’s great cities with 
their network of railroad connection; another notices the time- 
honored castles with their aristocratic inhabitants; an embryo 
poetess speaks of the beautifully cultivated fields with their blos- 
soming hedges, so dear to the natives of this “‘ wave-kissed isle;” 
another, whose ancestors hailed from the land of Burns, sees the 
heath-covered hills of bonny Scotland. Aided by the teacher, 
the class soon makes a vivid word-picture of this island kingdom 
as it is in this nineteenth century. 

Ask the pupils to look at the map while the picture just made 
slowly fades from view, as history carries them backward two 
thousand years to that period of time known as the ‘“ Age of 
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Bronze.” The pupils are now ready to read a map of the land 
as it was in the days when the picturesque Briton roamed at will 
through its almost pathless forests. First let them speak of 
what the suggestive lines and words of the map make them see, 
then let them complete the view by telling facts concerning this 
island world as it was before the powerful Roman made it his 
own. Class work leads to individual work, and the maps in the 
text-book may be used by the pupils as subjects for short com- 
positions. The following is quoted from one of these :— 

“It was a dreamy day in early summer, and I sat by the open 
window with my ‘English History’ in my hand. As I listlessly - 
turned the leaves of the book, a map caught my attention. It 
represented Great Britain at the time of the invasion of the Ger- 
man tribes. Running from Jutland to Britain, was a dotted line 
marked ‘Saxons.’ A dotted line, that was all!—but in my imagi- 
nation the dots enlarged into dragon-headed ships. I could see 
the rough seamen with their light hair and blue eyes. Never 
before had they seemed so real. I could almost hear them talk 
in their strange tongue. Their leaders, fierce-faced and tall, 
seemed to be alive once more, and the daring of their faces half- 
frightened me. Is it to be wondered at that the Britons could 
not conquer these tribes ?”’ 

In order to keep the imagination busy during the preparation 
of a lesson, let the pupils make a list of thrilling scenes or sub- 
jects suitable for paintings. ‘The same object is accomplished by 
the writing of supposed diaries, by the arranging of possible 
tableaux, by making pen sketches, and by taking written photo- 
graphs. ‘This sort of work leads the pupils to search eagerly in 
pictorial histories or in historical novels for facts in regard to 
dress, personal appearance, scenery, etc. Into these facts imagi- 
ination “ breathes the breath of life.” The following is a part 
of ‘“ An Imaginary Photograph of a Cavalier ”:— 

“Plumes and gay garments! These are, I think, the most 
prominent features of the picture. The face, though pleasant 
and agreeable, is suggestive of a feeling of superiority. It is a 
handsome face, too; but there are marks of dissipation upon it. 
Nothing in the face indicates earnestness, neither does Mr. 
Cavalier look as though he were a religious man — no, every 
feature of the picture indicates a gay, reckless nature, and evi- 
dences of earnestness of purpose are sadly lacking.” 
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History does not lend itself so readily as science to the work of 
making careful observers; and yet a skilful use of pictures will 
do much in this direction. It is evident thata large collection of 
pictures is desirable. Memory grasps an event expressed by 
a picture more quickly and more surely than it does an event 
expressed by language. Encourage a pupil to adorn his blank- 
book with appropriate pictures. 

Reason must not lie dormant if history is to fulfil its possibil- 
wties. Every century has had its problems to solve, and many a 
grievous blunder has been made through ignorance of underly- 
ing principles. Our boys and girls may be induced to search for 
these in order to discuss such questions as :— 

a. Ifyou had lived in England at the time of her great Civil 
War, on which side would you have fought, the parliament’s or 
the king’s ? 

6. Why was the Commonwealth a failure? 

e. ‘To whom does the credit of the great reforms of the nine- 
teenth century belong? 

d. Ifyou were a member of parliament, would you vote for 
or against the last “home rule ” bill ? 

The deciding of these and kindred questions will do much 
towards preparing our young Americans to be intelligent citizens 
of this great republic. 

Class debates are apt to make pupils firm believers in the 
argumentative power of facts, and books are soon at a premium. 
Not long ago, a youth who was chatting with me about 
a teacher whom we both admire made a remark which impressed 
me as a superlative compliment to her power. In a most emphatic 
manner he said: “J tell you she makes a fellow work the 
library.” tts a part of the mission of history to make our boys 
and girls “work the library.” Let each pupil’s blank-book con- 
tain a list of poems, novels, and histories, to aid him in selecting 
suitable historical reading. ‘The Reader’s Guide,” published 
by Ginn & Company, will aid in making this list. 

This line of work is done but poorly tf one stops at telling what 
to read. Is not the how to read even more important? A pupil 
must distinguish between the kernel of the nut and the shell. 
He must learn not to abuse his memory by burdening it with 
facts which are better carried by an encyclopedia. He may be 
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aided in this difficult task by the preparation of a blank-book 
planned by the teacher for this purpose. 

A list of important dates may be made as follows :— Ask the 
pupils to notice, when preparing the lesson, any date that seems 
worthy to be memorized. Let its importance be decided by the 
class; the date is rejected if a better way for timing the event 
is given, or if it cannot be used as the time-centre of many 
events. 

Guided by the teacher, a class may make a set of topics that 
will suggest what is desirable to know in regard to every reign. 
The following were recently used by a class in English history :— 

I. Time of the Reign (not the dates). 

II. Claim of the Ruler to the Throne (if important). 

III. Principal Events, 

IV. Prominent People. 

V. Characteristics of the Ruler. 

VI. Progress of the Nation. 

The pupils were asked to find by reading and to write what 
was important under topics three and four. These outlines 
were usually read in the class, and many tests were applied to 
both events and persons before they were accepted as truly 
important. After this, the outlines were copied into blank- 
books and memorized. 

The following served as a guide in the study of each war :— 

I. Time. 

II. Cause or Causes. 

III. The Parties Concerned and their Leaders. 

IV. Principal Events. 

VV. . Results. | 


The desirability of having the same topics for subjects of a 


like character is apparent; the familiarity of the guide gives 
encouragement to a young mind in its travels through the world 
of books. | 

Whittier has been lovingly called our “preacher poet ;” may we 
not with equal appropriateness welcome history as our preacher 
study? What sermons can excel in force those written in the 
erowth of a great nation, and in the life-stories of those who 
have been prominent in promoting or retarding that growth ? 

Give the pupils an opportunity to discuss the moral charac- 
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teristics of a nation’s leaders. English history furnishes many 
suggestive character sketches. Among those that never fail to 
excite interest, are William the Conqueror, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Elizabeth, Oliver Cromwell. During these talks, many gems of 
ethical truth may be revealed. It is a good thing for a boy to 
discover that the results of the life of a weak-willed man may 
be as disastrous as those of the life of a tyrant; that persecu 
tion strengthens a mans’ opinions; that a man’s greatest vic- 
tories are not those won on the battle-field. 

The pupils may be asked to find in history illustrations of 
the thought contained in a given quotation. The search may 
lead to careful thinking along moral lines. The following are 
suitable for this sort of work :— 


*¢ Whose glory was, redressing human wrong.”’ 


‘* How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a lifelong trouble for ourselves, 
By taking true for false, or false for true! ”’ 


*¢ Yea, let all good things await 
Him who cares not to be great, 
But as he saves or serves the state.”’ 


*¢ But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat the stronger.’’ 


*¢ Such earnest natures are the fiery pith, 
The compact nucleus, round which systems grow.”’ 


‘¢ His face with lines of firmness wrought, 
He wears the look of a man unbought.”’ 


History comes into our schools as a power for good. It 
should be the aim of every teacher to devise methods that shall 
make it possible for this study to fulfil its noble mission. 


THE ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 


[Written by the Head Master of the School.] 


The new English high school building was occupied by the 
school February 12,1892. Although not completed at that time 
the edifice was sufficiently advanced for convenient use. It was 
originally designed to accommodate a number of pupils not 
exceeding four hundred and fifty. Before the foundations of 
the new structure were laid the number of pupils had gone ~ 
beyond four hundred and fifty. At the time of occupancy the 
registration of pupils had reached six hundred and twenty-five. 

The land for the building was the generous gift of Mr. Fred- 

erick H. Rindge. 
- The amounts appropriated for erecting and furnishing the 
building and for putting the grounds in order have reached an 
aggregate of $230,000. The plans for the grounds were prepared 
by the city engineer. The walks are constructed of a light blue 
artificial stone bordered by sides of crushed granite. By this 
combination of a central stone walk that is about four feet wide 
with sides of crushed stone that increase the width to eight feet, 
broad walks have been obtained at a reasonable cost. The 
esthetic sense is better satisfied than it would be by red brick 
or black asphalt. These walks are so arranged as to accom- 
modate pupils coming from the various sections of the city and 
at the same time to discourage unsightly footpaths across the 
lawns. A retaining wall of gentle height separates the play- 
ground in the rear from the higher grade of the school lot. 
Along this wall a strong iron rail has been constructed, and just 
inside the rail on the higher grade is a walk, which serves not 
only its own purpose but as a kind of grand stand from which 
spectators may observe such games as may be in progress on the 
playground. 

It is confidently hoped that the grounds of the public library, 
the manual training school, and the English high school will be 
fully transformed, as they now are in part, to a well-appointed 
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and beautiful park. To keep these grounds in order, to have 
each portion of them harmonize in treatment with every other, 
and to insure a steady growth in the pleasing effect of the 
whole, it is desirable that they all should be under one 
control and treated as a unit. A request is now pending 
that the care exercised by the street department, through the 
city forester, over the grounds of the public library may be 
extended to all the land of the Rindge gifts. When the work of 
grading and macadamizing the five streets about this park and 
of providing them with good sidewalks and convenient street 
crossings is completed, then the duty of making good, at least in 
their outward aspects, a series of magnificent gifts to the city 
will have been performed. 

A few words about the building may not be amiss, notwith- 
standing what has been said about it in previous reports. It 
stands one hundred feet back from Broadway, and about fifty feet 
from Ellery street at one end and Trowbridge street at the 
other. In the rear the playground extends back some three hun- 
dred feet. The building, therefore, stands aloof from all houses, 
and for quiet, air, and sunshine is admirably placed. The 
foundations are of granite, the first story of a light freestone from 
Ohio, and the rest of Perth Amboy brick of a light red color. 
The architecture is purposely simple, the aim having been to 
secure solidity and majesty of effect. The ornamentation is 
confined to the central part of the fagade, where the main build- 
ing shows beautiful sculptured work at the entrance, great win- 
dows with arched tops, and an elaborate cornice. The wings 
are plain. The corridors of the first and second floors extend 
across the building, the lower paved with marble tiling, the 
upper floored with hard pine. The staircases are of iron; the 
treads and landings are filled wlth asphalt. The finish in the 
corridors and assembly hall is of ash, elsewhere of cypress. 
The floors are of hard pine, except the two entries at the en- 
trance to the hall, which are of oak. The construction of the 
floors is what is termed mill construction, that is, the beams or 
trusses show in the rooms below. ‘The flooring is laid directly 
upon them. First comes two-inch planking; then an inch or 
more of mortar, in which are laid all the piping and wires ; then 
paper, and finally hard pine blind-nailed to strips or cleats that 
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divide the mortar and rest on the planking. There are conse- 
quently no floor spaces for mice to wander in or for fire to run 
through. 

The building is piped for gas and wired for incandescent 
lamps. Combination fixtures are used in the hall, the corridors, 
and in places where it is deemed necessary to provide either for 
the failure of the incandescent lamps or for gas for experimental 
purposes. Elsewhere the system of incandescent lamps is ex- 
clusively used. 

The system of heating is by indirect radiation, the air being 
admitted over radiators heated by steam, and then rising to the 
several rooms. On the first floor the warm air is received 
through registers in the floor; on the other floors, through 
registers seven or eight feet above the floors. The supply of 
pure air is not intended to be shut off while the school is in 
session. By means of mixing valves it may be taken in hot, 
warm, or cold. The-flues for ventilation are supplied with 
steam pipes. These flues connect with great ventilating shafts 
that are heated by steam. The system has worked well so far 
as tried. It certainly answers for cold weather. 

When the weather is warm special provision needs to be 
made for heating the flues and the ventilating shafts without 
heating any part of the rest of the building. The committee 
that originally considered the plan of ventilation placed special 
stress on the importance of this feature. 

The supply of light is ample, every room having the sun at 
some time during the day and most of the rooms never being 
without it during the session. The quantity of light is regulated 
by shades, which may be used to uncover either the main win- 


dows or the transom windows. The lattet windows are very 


convenient in mild weather for letting in the air from out of 
doors without unduly exposing the pupils to drafts. The north- 
west and northeast sides are provided with permanent double 
windows, so arranged, however, as to be freely opened when 
occasion requires. ‘These windows are especially convenient for 
regulating the admission of air from the outside when it is desir- 
able to do so. 

The rooms of teachers, the reception room, the library, the 
text-book rooms, the offices of the head master and the secre- 
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tary, are placed as the plans indicate, in the rear of the corri- 
dors and in the contracted part of the building, where there is 
good light indeed, but where the sunshine is not so impera- 
tively needed. These conveniences are numerous and ample. 
Among them are two so-called hospital rooms, that is, sick rooms 
for use in the emergencies that not unfrequently occur in a large 
school. The office of the head master, the library, and the 
office of the secretary make a commodious and attractive suite 
of rooms, all of which are devoted to library purposes. The 
shelves are easily accessible, for closed cases have been abandoned 
and pains taken to make the use of the books inviting and easy. 
It is better to let books get mixed a little or even to run the 
risk of an occasional loss than so to guard them that it becomes 
hard, if not disagreeable, to get at them. Pupils find it pleasant 
to work in the library. The main room of this suite is spacious 
enough for recitation purposes, and can be used for advanced 
history or literature classes. 

Great pains have been taken to make the laboratories simple, 
economical, and at the same time serviceable. It is believed 
that the arrangements for science work are as ample and com- 
plete as any in the best-equipped high schools of the country. 
The following rooms have been provided: 

1. A physical laboratory, with a demonstration table for the 
teacher, chairs with writing-arm attachments for a class when 
seated, tables with supports for apparatus and lockers for storage, 
side tables with gas and water, and minor helps. 

2. A smaller connecting room with shelves and cases for such 
physical apparatus as the pupils personally use, and a working 
table for the teacher and for advanced or special students. 

8. A chemical laboratory with one hundred and twenty-eight 
lockers, so that each pupil may have his own equipment and be 
held responsible for its care. The room contains a chemical 
hood where a dozen pupils may work at once with noxious gases, 
also shelves for the storage of such supplies as are in daily or 
frequent use. 

4. A smaller connecting room with shelves and cases for sup- 
plies, books, balances, and the varied materials used in chemical 
study. This room contains a table supplied with gas and water 
and intended for the use of the teacher or of special students 
under the teacher’s immediate guidance. 
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d. A small dark room, with sink, shelves, gas, and electric 
lamps for photographic purposes. 

6. <A large lecture room with a raised floor, and chairs for 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty pupils, each chair 
having a shelf to facilitate the taking of notes. Here the teacher 
of physics or chemistry, or, in fact, of any subject, may assem- 
ble pupils in larger numbers than usual for talks, lectures, and 
such experiments as are better performed for the pupils than by 
them. ‘This room contains closets for storage, cases for lecture 
table apparatus, a well-appointed demonstration table, a stereop- 
ticon screen, and a porte-lumiére. Its windows may be dark- 
ened at short notice. This room, as well as the five rooms just 
described, is provided with hot water and cold. 

The science plan contemplates three sorts of instruction : 
(1) that which comes from individual work in measurements, 
experiments, and laboratory work in general; (2) that given 
directly by the teacher by means of lectures, explanations, and 
such experiments as are better performed by him than by the 
pupils; and (8) that which comes from the study of books and 
from the usual methods of question and answer. 

In physics, the policy of the instruction inclines to giving the 
pupils table work that requires close, accurate, and somewhat 
limited observation, and admits of exact records that may be 
tested by an examiner, the teacher reserving for his own presen- 
tation and explanation such experiments as are general, many- 
sided, and susceptible of misinterpretation by the young and 
untrained. In other words, the pupil’s work is largely quantita- 
tive, the teacher’s largely qualitative. 

Lhe laboratories for physics have been designed, and it is in- 
tended to equip them, in the spirit of the principles just stated. 
Considerable apparatus has already been ordered for the two 
departments of heat and electricity, chiefly for individual work. 
The chemical equipment has also been increased. 

In addition to the six rooms already described there is a 
botanical room, with drawers for the school herbarium, cases for 
botanical specimens, window shelves for plants and water; also 
a mineralogical room and a spacious drawing room, the latter to 
receive the tables, models, screens, and other equipment of the 
evening drawing school. 
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The wardrobes are in close connection with the schoolrooms. 
All communication with them during school hours, when they 
are locked, is by way of the class rooms, and therefore under the 
eye and control of the teachers. 

The assembly hall seats six hundred persons. The platform 
may seat one hundred in addition. It was decided before any 
plans were made, in view of the courtesy of Harvard University 
in placing Sanders Theatre at the disposal of the city for the 
graduation exercises of the school, to construct a hall more for 
school use than for publicuse. The hall is used for singing, for 
opening exercises at such intervals as are deemed best, for lec- 
tures, and for any general school purpose. It can be darkened 
for stereopticon exhibitions. 

The basement is well above ground, light, well-ventilated, 
and properly warmed. It extends unbroken, save by arches 
and supporting pillars, from one end of the building to the 
other. 

The floor is of cement. Portions of this floor will need fur- 
ther attention in the near future because of imperfections in the 
construction. A properly made floor of asphalt would have 
been better, for in addition to equal or greater solidity and firm- 
ness it has the advantage of being free from dust. 

A lunch counter has been established in the central part, 
between the boys’ end of the basement and that of the girls. 
It is conducted by the janitor and his wife. The fare is simple, 
— milk, cocoa, sandwiches, apples, oranges, bananas, etc. The 
counter has proved a popular innovation, and, notwithstanding 
the low prices, has been self-sustaining. 

The boiler room is separate from the main basement. The 
coal bin is outside of the building, on a level with the depressed 
floor of the boiler room, and accessible from it. Dust from the 
coal and ashes is thus kept out of the basement and the stories 
above. 

A convenient room has been fitted up in the basement for the 
janitor and the engineer. Adjoining this is a tool room, where 
repairs may be made and certain supplies kept. 

The bells are rung automatically by electricty. A program 
clock, which may be set for any disposition of times whose 
intervals are five minutes or multiples of five, does the work. 
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At any time the clock may be instantly switched off, and a 
special program may be rung by hand. 

Speaking tubes connect all parts of the building with the 
office of the head master. 

There are five hundred and ninety-two desks in position. 
This number can. be increased by one hundred without seriously 
trespassing on the proper use of the building. The wings are 
planned for extension, each extension to contain three rooms. 
In this way, at a comparatively small cost, the capacity of the 
school may be enlarged by three hundred desks. 

Mr. Rindge has just completed a building near the present 
manual training school structure which he designs for the 
accommodation of those boys of the English high school who . 
take the manual training course of study. It is important that 
these boys should do their academic work in the schoolrooms 
as near the shops as practicable. For three years past they 
have had desks in rooms of the training school building that — 
were never designed for academic work. These rooms are now 
needed for the purposes for which they were originally planned. 
The new annex contains three schoolrooms, a physical labora- 
tory; an apparatus room, a drill and assembly hall, teachers’ 
rooms, and other accommodations. ‘The furniture is provided 
by the city. Practically, Mr. Rindge’s generosity has extended 
the life of the new English high school building by many years, 
for if the boys of the training school were not thus provided for, 
they, with the rest of the English high school, would tax the 
high school building to its utmost capacity. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the English high school 
building has been planned with great care, and is, without 
doubt, one of the most satisfactory buildings for school pur- 
poses in New England. It was dedicated April 4, 1892. 


*“* Work is one of our greatest blessings: — Every one should have an honest 
occupation,” 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


BY C. W. PARMENTER, CAMBRIDGE LATIN SCHOOL. 


Thoughtful men no longer question the educational vaiae of 
manual training, but the problem of properly correlating this 
new educational force with existing institutions, and obtain- 
ing a maximum of advantage at a minimum cost is still unsolved. 
Interest in the Cambridge manual training school is by no 
means confined to the community that is most directly benefited 
by it, for a variety of favorable circumstances makes it peculiarly 
adapted to work out results of great importance and far reach- 
ing influence. It was established and is maintained by a 
philanthropic citizen, who, in addition to the manual training 
school, which has been erected and equipped at a cost of 
$75,000, has given to his native city a public library building, 
completed in 1889, at a cost of $100,000; a city hall, first 
occupied in December, 1890, which cost $200,000 ; and the large 
tract of land which serves as the site for the public library, 
the manual training school, and the English high school 
opened in February, 1892, upon which last institution the city 
has expended $226,000. This beautiful lot, containing 260,000 
sq. ft., is situated at almost the geographical centre of the city 
and is valued at $70,000.. As the streets on either side 
are unusually quiet, this splendid group of educational in- 
stitutions enjoys a freedom from noise seldom possible in a large 
city. 3 

The manual training school was erected and equipped, under 
most favorable circumstances, by a committee of gentlemen 
admirably fitted by education, experience, and natural gifts, 
to undertake the work; and it embodies the results of a careful 
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study of all available information concerning similar institutions 
in this country and abroad, supplemented by personal inspection 
of several of the best known schools of its kind. It is believed 
that a detailed account of its construction, equipment, aims, and 
methods will be of general interest to the citizens of Cambridge, 
and of special service to all who are giving attention to the 
establishment of courses for manual training in connection with 
any system of schools. 

The main impression which the building itself is calculated 
to make upon the mind of the observer is its evident adapta- 
bility to the purpose for which it was constructed. It consists 
of two stories with wings of equal proportions. The accompany- 
ing plans (Hig. 2) show the size and relative position of the 
different rooms. 


The Wood-Working Room. 


In this room there are two departments, the east side (Vig. 
4) being fitted for general carpentry, and the west side for 
turning and pattern-making. On the east side, conveniently 
arranged, are 8 wood-worker’s benches, 34 in. high, with a top 
66 in. by 43 in. A _ vertical board, 5 in. high, divides the top 
of each bench into two equal parts, thus making it possible for 
two pupils to work at the same bench, one on each side, 
without danger of interference. Below the top of the table, 
at the right of the worker, are three drawers 25 in. by 52 in., 
with a depth of 26 in., each fitted with a lock. Each pupil has 
one of these drawers in which to keep the individual tools 
supphed to him, and his unfinished work. The remaining 
space, below the top of the table, is converted into a closet 
“designed to hold most of the implements used in common by the 
members of different divisions. ‘These implements are: 


A bit brace; a try square, 6 in, blade; a hammer; a bevel, 6 in. blade; a 
plain boxwood rule, 2 ft. long; 6 in. dividers; a boxwood scratch gauge, 6 in. 
long; a screw-driver; chisels 4 in., 3? in., and 4 in.; a knife; a back saw, 10 in. ; 
blade; a cutting-off saw, 22in blade, 8 teeth to one inch; a splitting saw, 22 in. 
10 teeth to one inch; two winding sticks, 18 in, by ?in. by 4 in. ; a block-plane ; 
a bench hook; and a dust brush. 

The individual tools in the drawers are: a block-plane iron; a jack-plane, 
16 in; a short jointer, 22 in.; a smooth plane, 8 in.; and chisels, 14 in. 
and # in. 
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The saws are kept in a special case provided for them in the 
front end of the room. They are numbered to correspond with 
the benches, and each pupil is charged with those which he 
receives and is held responsible for their return, in good con- 
dition, to their proper place, at the end of each working period. 
Between two of the windows is a case for storing the “blue 
prints” from which the pupils work. This case is 4 ft. 6 in. 
high, 2 ft. wide, and 12 in. deep, and is conveniently divided 
into pigeon holes for fifteen sets of “blue prints.” Near the 
benches are several stationary glue-pots heated by steam and 
always ready for use. Conveniently located for preparing 
materials for the work of pupils isa donble arbor bench saw; 
capable of being quickly adjusted for either cross-cutting or 
splitting, and furnished with the most approved devices for 
facilitating work. 

Running the entire length of the west side (Fig. 5) of the 
room, in front of the windows, is a bench supplied with pattern- 
maker’s tools, and adapted to be used by divisions of twelve 
pupils. Attached to this bench, separated by convenient dis- 
tances, are twelve Fitchburg quick action vises, with 9 in. jaws, 
and near each vise is a set of three drawers, one of which is 
assigned to each pupil for his individual tools and unfinished 
work. By the side of the drawers, in each section, is a locker 
designed to contain the following tools, used in common by 
members of different divisions : 


A bit brace ; a try square, 6 in. blade ; a hammer; a bevel, 6 in. blade; a 
plain boxwood rule, 2 ft. long; 6 in. dividers ; a boxwood scratch gauge, 6 in. 
long ; a screw-driver ; chisels, } in., 2 in. and } in.; a knife ; a back saw, 10 in- 
blade ; a cutting-off saw, 22 in. blade, 8 teeth to one inch; a splitting saw, 22 in. ; 
10 teeth to one inch ; Stanley’s knuckle-joint block-plane, 6 in.; Stanley’s iron 
jack plane, 14 in. ; contraction rule, 24 in. ; inside-bevel pattern-maker’s gouges, 
gin., ¢in., and 1jin., and 13 in.; two winding sticks, 18 in. by 2in. by 4 in.; 
a dust brush; and a bench hook. 

The individual tools in the drawers are: plane irons for each plane; paring 
chisels, ¢ in. and 1} in. ; turning chisels, + in. and 1} in.; and a gouge, 1} in. 


In front of this bench, at a convenient distance from it, is a 
row of twelve pattern-maker’s lathes, each having a 6 ft. bed, 
and capable of doing work 12 in. in diameter. Two lathes are 
placed side by side, two feet apart, their bed pieces being con- 
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nected by a case carrying two drawers, each fitted with a lock, 
and designed to hold the following tools used in wood turning: 


Inside calipers, 6 in.; outside calipers, 6 in.; gouges, 14 in. and 4 in.; chisels, 
¢ in., $in., and 1d in.; a cutting-off tool ; a round nose tool; a diamond-point 
tool; dividers, 6 in. ; an oil stone and an oiler. 


At one end of this row of lathes is a large pattern-maker’s 
lathe, having an 8 ft. bed and being capable of doing work 20 
inches in diameter. © This lathe is fitted with the most approved 
devices for doing all kinds of work. and is designed to be used 
only by the instructor and by pupils who develop special skill 
and demonstrate their ability to doa high order of work. By 
its side are two iron speed lathes, 9 in. swing, 42 in. bed, con- 
structed in the machine shop by the members of the class of 
7°91. Near at hand are a band saw, 26 in. wheel, fitted with an 
adjustable iron table, and a scroll saw, both of the most approved 
pattern. A tool-closet, located in the centre of this room, is 
supplied with a great variety of tools adapted to every possible 
need of a wood-working establishment. The lumber-loft is 
easily reached by a flight of stairs leading to the top of this 


closet. 
The Iron- Working Loom. 


This room, like the wood-working room, is fitted for two dis- 
tinct kinds of work. The appliances upon the west side (Fig. 
6) are adapted to general iron fitting,—chipping, filing, drilling, 
scraping, ete.; while those on the east side are for use in 
machine-shop work. Upon the west side are located four 
benches 3 ft. high, and having a top 9 ft. by 8 ft. 8in. A’ ver- 
tical wire screen, 24 in. high, divides the top of each table in 
the centre and serves to protect pupils on opposite sides from 
the chips which fly from each other's work. Each side of these 
benches is furnished with two vises and two sets of four 
drawers, the upper drawer of each set being used in common by 
the pupils of different divisions. One of the three other 
drawers is assigned to each pupil for his individual tools and 
work. At the beginning of a lesson each pupil obtains from the » 
tool-room a tray which fits the upper drawer of each set, and 
which contains the following tools, with the exception of the 
hammer, which remains in the drawer: 
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A hardened steel try-square, 3 in. blade ; outside spring calipers, 4 in. ; spring 
dividers, 3 in.; 4 in. steel scale, graduated to 7; in. scratch awl; prick punch ; 
centre punch; centre chisel; file card; brass vise-jaws; ball peen hammar, 14 
Ib.; box of oiled waste to be used in chipping; anda box of chalk. 


Ss) 


The individual tools in each pupil’s drawer are: A cope chisel; a flat chisel ; 
a hand bastard file, 8 in.; a half-round bastard file, 10 in. ; half-round second 
cut file, 8 in. 


In addition to the benches described above, there is a side 
bench furnished with a large number of tools needed for special 
work. Four small speed lathes are also used in this department 
for drilling, hand-turning, and polishing. 

On the opposite side of the room (Fig. 7) are the equipments 
of the machine-shop department, consisting of engine lathes, 
four 16 in., one 15 in., seven 14 in., and one 11 in. ; one Brain- 
ard, No. 8, milling machine, with attachments; one cutter- 
grinder; a 24 in. planer; a 15 in. shaper; a 24 in. upright drill ; 
a sensitive drill; a 86 in. grindstone, and an emery grinder. 
The entire side of the room is occupied by a long bench like 
that found in the pattern-making department, fitted with 
twelve machinist’s vises and as many sets of drawers. In the 
upper drawer of each tier are: 


A ball peen hammer, 14 lbs.; a babbit hammer, 14 lbs.; a monkey-wrench, 
8 in. 


The tray obtained from the tool-room contains: 


A hardened steel try square, 4 in. blade ; Starrett’s outside calipers, 6 in.; 
outside spring calipers, 4 in.; plain inside calipers, 5 in.; spring dividers, 4 in. ; 
6 in. steel scale, graduated to J; in.; centre gouge ; scratch awl; centre punch; 
prick punch; centre chisel; file card; small oil stone; brass vise-jaws; box 
of chalk; and key to the upper drawer. 


The tool room is furnished with drills, reamers, arbors, taps, 
lathe dogs, and tools of every. variety in sufficient number to 
supply each boy with whatever he needs to complete a given job. 
The common cutting tools, used by each pupil, are those which 
he forged the year before. Each boy is given ten checks, bear- 
ing his school number, which may be exchanged at the tool- 
room for the articles needed; the check takes the place of the 
tool loaned until it is returned in good condition. A small cup- 
board, attached under each lathe, contains wrenches, change- 
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gears, and other lathe accessories. Similar arrangements are 
made for the accessories of other machines. 

The engine which drives all of the machinery is situated in 
the iron-working room, and is under the charge of a competent 
engineer, who gives a course of instruction concerning the con- 
struction and care of engines and boilers. 


The Forge Room. 


The room is furnished with 15 Sturtevant portable forges, 
each connected by proper pipes with a blower, and with an ex- 
haust fan which prevents the poisoning of the air by coal gas, 
and secures perfect ventilation. Near each forge is an anvil 
weighing 125 lbs.; and a tool bench, 25 inches high, with a top 
21 in. by 16 in., surrounded by a rim 2 in. high, to prevent tools 
from slipping off. Each bench is furnished with three drawers, 
which occupy the entire space below the top. <A standard three 
feet high, attached to the back of the bench, supports the “ blue 
prints” from which the pupils work. The tools upon the 
benches are: 

Swedges, $in. and 3 in.; fullers, 4 in. and 3 in.; hot chisel; cold chisel; flat- 
ter ; set hammer; hardy; square, 12 in. ; hand hammer, 14 lbs.; boxwood rule, 
2 ft. long; outside spring calipers ; heading tools, ;°; in. to 4 in. 

The forges are supplied with : a shovel; a poker; arake; 10 prs. of tongs 
suitable for handling iron varying in diameter from + in. to { in.; a dipper for 
sprinkling the fire; and a coal hod. 

Six wooden pillars are fastened securely into the masonry of 
the floor, in convenient locations, to each of which is attached 
a wrought iron blacksmith’s vise, having 44 in. Jaws. Numer- 
ous other tools, needed for special kinds of work, are to be found 
in different parts of the room. Nothing is wanting which is 
likely to be needed by a blacksmith. The boilers which gener- 
ate steam for the engine and for heating the building, are 
located in this room. ‘These boilers also furnish steam for heat- 
ing the new building for the academic department, and for 
driving the ventilating fan which supplies its rooms with fresh 
air. They are supplied with a feed-water heater, feed pump, in- 
jector, damper regulator, and all accessories of practical utility. 


The Drawing Rooms. 


These large, well-lighted rooms, situated upon the second 
floor, contain 30 double tables, 36 inches high, with a top 24 in. 
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by 76 in. Each table has two large drawers, designed to hold 
the drawing materials which are used in common by the pupils 
of different divisions. 


These materials are: 2 hard rubber triangles, 8 in. 45°, and 9 in. 30° and 
60°; 38 French curves; German silver compasses, 54 in. with attachments; an 
architect’s triangular boxwood scale ; German silver hair spring dividers, 5 in. 
Alteneder’s ruling pen and bow pen. Each boy has his own drawing board 
and T square. 


The teacher’s platform, measuring 6 ft. by 10 ft., is elevated 
5 ft. above the floor, thus making it possible for the most dis- 
tant pupils to obtain an unobstructed view of the objects placed 
upon the teacher’s table, and of the illustrations upon the black- 
boards, the lower edges of which are 3 ft. above the platform. 
These blackboards, three in number, ave placed one directly in 
front of another, each being counterbalanced by weights, like 
an ordinary window sash, so that it can be dropped down out of 
sight. 

In the rear of the room are cases of small drawers, one of 
which is assigned to each pupil for his drawings and individual 
drawing material. Near at hand is the apparatus used in mak- 
ing “blue prints,” including a most convenient and efficient 
device for holding the prints while they are exposed to the sun- 
hight. 

All the appointments of this room, like those of each of the 
other rooms, are first-class in every particular, and the work of 
the pupils shows that they appreciate their advantages. 

Adjoining the drawing-rooms are a reading-room and a supply 
room. 

The Basement. 


With the exception of the space required for the janitor’s 
room, the central portion of the basement and the entire south- 
ern wing are devoted to toilet-rooms, wash-rooms, and 275 large 
lockers for the accommodation of the pupils’ clothing. These 
lockers are grouped about large sinks supplied with hot and cold 
water. Leading from one of the wash rooms is a well-appointed 
shower bath. These rooms are kept in perfect order, and are 
under the constant supervision of an efficient janitor. Every 
needed convenience has been provided, and no pupil is permitted 
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to form slovenly personal habits. Each pupil must provide him- 
self with a hair brush, comb, shoe brush, whisk broom, two 
towels, wash basin, and soap dish. 

In the northern wing is a large kitchen, furnished with a 
hotel range and the best modern appliances. Adjoining the 
kitchen is a small dining-room in which dinners are served, at 
cost, to the instructors and such pupils as desire them. The 
remaining space in this wing is devoted to a supply room, and 
to a large dining-room in which pupils eat the lunches which 
they bring to school. Mugs of cocoa are furnished, if desired, 
at a very moderate price. 


Course of Study, Aims, and Methods. 


Although the manual training school is supported by private 
munificence and the mechanical work is carried on under the 
direction of a superintendent responsible only to the founder, 
it is, nevertheless, in its essential features, a part of the public 
school system. All who take the regular course are enrolled 
as pupils of the English high school, and their academic work 
is carried on under the direction of the principal of that 
institution. ‘This divided responsibility might invite practical 
difficulties were the city less fortunate in the men called to 
manage these institutions. The success already achieved is a 
high tribute to their patience, tact, and good judgment, and 
demonstrates that the future is secure. 

The school was opened in October, 1888, and its first class, 
fifteen in number, was graduated in June, 1891. The number 
graduated in 1892 was twenty-seven. The membership, Janu- 
ary 1, 1893, was as follows :— 


PCat. « ffl. OL Class from the Engineering De- 
a 3 partment of Tufts College. . 59 
A er 4°) Class from Brown and Nicholls’s 
Mtwearoe ne... SCHOO IG.) amen eae ea fa. 3G 
Class from the Lawrence Scien- Specials 23 
tific School of Harvard Univer- 
er rns ©) Total Resale a hts 9 


These classes of college students are taking the full course of 
shop work. ‘The instruction is given under the authority of the 
colleges, and, in each case, is counted as a part of the student’s 
collegiate course. 

The three years’ course of study, adopted tentatively at the 
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outset, has been considerably modified by experience, and it 
is now expected that the course will be extended to four years, 
and that the work will be carried forward substantially in 
accordance with the following outline : 


First Year. 


Hours| 2 | Hours| 2 
English High School. per r= Manual Training School. | _ per a 
Week | & | Week.| & 
= A 
Elementary Geography, 5 5) | Drawing, 2° eee 5 | 10 
Elementary Algebra, 5 5 || Carpentry, / 
English History, . 5 7 || Joinery, Je oS LOST 
Civil Government, 3 3 | Jron-fitting, \ 
English Language, | > 101 | 
English Literature, § | 
Second wy ear: 
ASCOT ayn mee o 10 Drawing, Dope LO 
Physics, : 3 10 Pattern- making, 
English Language, l S 10 Casting, 2 le 10 |; 10 
English Literature, j : ras Blacksmithing, 
te eae | Eis. 
Thir d Year. 
Advanced Algebra, 3 5 || Drawing (alternate dey ). 2 Nae 
Plane Geometry, . 3 D 
English Language, | is 10 Machine-shop Practice 
English Literature, § 4 (alternate days), 2 eG 
Physics, : heme 37 “4 5 NotTe.—4 h, daily in H.H.S. 
Chemistry, ) 5 2h, daily in MTS, 
French*, : vee 5) 10 
Lectures On, Civics. "aaa “ab 
| | 
Fourth Year. 
Solid Geometry, : 2 5 Drawing (alternate days), 2) 10 
Elementary Trigonometry, a 3 
teviews in Mathematics, . 2 Z || Machine-shop Practice 
Chemistry, 3 10 | | (alternate days), a4 2 | 10 
French,* of AT A 3 10 {| N dail E.H.S 
English Langua e | Oe < 
g ae, 9 10'| | 2h. daily in M.T.S. 
English Literatur e, : ca | 


*E lective. 


In addition, in the English high school, there are general exercises at 
appropriate intervals, such as the reading of standard authors, the recitation 
of select passages from them, and the writing of compositions; and, in the 
manual training school, health and emergency talks, and such lectures on busi- 
ness, government, citizenship, and allied topics, as may be deemed serviceable 
to the boys. 
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The pupils are supplied with a handbook, to be studied in 
connection with the health and emergency lectures, upon which 
they are required to pass an examination. 

A diploma will be given to those who have successfully 
completed the third year of the course and are unable to give 
the time for the fourth year. 


Drawing. 


The course in drawing is thorough and systematic, and admir- 
ably calculated to prepare boys to interpret correctly compli- 
cated mechanical drawings, and to execute intelligently what- 
ever work may be intrusted to them. The work begins with 
lines — straight, curved, and grouped — special attention being 
given to evenness of grade. This work is followed by simple 
geometrical problems, and projections of familiar solids. The 
work of the second year consists of advanced projections and 
advanced geometrical work, done in ink, together with some 
machine drawing. During the third year pupils execute prac- 
tical wood-working and machine drawings, with specifications, 
ready to be put into the hands of a carpenter or machinist. 
Throughout the course much practise is given in free-hand 
drawing calculated to enable pupils to prepare quickly sketches 
suited to the numerous practical purposes for which complete 
detail drawings are unnecessary. ‘lhe representative exercises 
(Figs. 10, 11, and 12) give an idea of the character of the 
elementary work, and the working drawings of the marine 
engine (Figs. 13 and 14) may be taken as typical of the more 
complicated drawings of the latter part of the course. 

Considerable attention is given to a system of lettering for 
drawings and a comparison of the monthly tests shows gratifying 
progress. The aim is to secure facility in the execution of plain 
work of practical value. Little ornamental work is attempted. 
At graduation, a large proportion of the boys are able to letter 
satisfactorily valuable architectural or engineering drawings. 

From the outset pupils are taught to interpret mechanical 
drawings and to work from them. All exercises, even those 
that involve only the most simple operations, are presented to 
the pupils in the form of “ blue prints” from carefully prepared 
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working drawings. These ‘‘blue prints” are mounted upon 
heavy cardboard, so that they can be conveniently suspended for 
reference at each pupil’s bench. Full specifications are always 
given, and no effort is spared to secure the greatest practicable 
accuracy of execution. All completed work is examined and 
marked by the instructor with the same care which is given to 
written tests in other schools. 

It is difficult to give a clear idea of the range of the work 
carried on in the different rooms, but the general statement may 
be made that the exercises are designed to illustrate fully the 
various uses of all the tools which bave been enumerated, and 
to give sufficient practice to secure considerable skill in manip- 
ulation. The aim is to demonstrate the value of manual train- 
ing as an educational force. Every exercise is chosen with ref- 
erence to its power to train the eye and the hand and to develop 
facility in the use of particular tools. very task or process is 
discontinued as soon as the pupil has learned to do it well, and a 
problem calculated to call forth new power is substituted. The 
school disclaims any design to teach special trades, but an earnest 
effort is made to fit boys to enter upon their life work without 
loss of time, and with greatly diminished liability to err in the 
choice of occupation. Experience has shown that the graduates 
readily find suitable employment at higher wages than they 
would have been likely to receive without this special training. 

The following table gives the names of graduates, and shows 
their present occupation :— 


CLASS ’91. 


Batchelder, Harold H., draughting, E. D. Leavitt, Mechanical Engineer, 
Cambridgeport; Copithorne, William H., draughting, American Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Boston; Dean, Arthur D., student, Mass. Inst. Technology; Eaton, 
Joseph J., student, Lawrence Scientfic school, Cambridge; Gibson, Samuel 
P., stenographer, Thos. P. Frost, Forwarding Agt., Old Colony R. R., Boston; 
Kenney, Geo. F., machinist, Hawkins Machine Co., East Cambridge; Little- 
field, Wm. L., cadet, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland; Lounsbury, 
John N., draughting, Geo. F. Blake Mfg. Co., East Cambridge; Manning, 
William L., draughting, Brooklyn City Ry. Co., Boston; McCue, Henry J., 
draughting, James Fogerty, Architect, Cambridgeport; Keefe, Thomas J., 
draughting, West End Street Ry. Co., Boston; Quinn, Albert W., student, 
Lawrence Scientific school, Cambridge; Sias, Frank S. V., student, Mass. 
Inst. Technology; Smith, Percy C., die sinker, Brigham & Co., Boston; San- 
derson, Edward T., draughting, Warren A. Rodman, Architect, Boston. 
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Fig. 11. Intersection and Development. 
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Fig. 13. Detail Drawings of Parts of Marine E.ugine. 
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CLASS 792, 


Allen, G. F., electrotyping, University Press, Cambridge; Altmiller, C. A., 
draughting, Boston Bridge Works, Cambridge; Barbour, E. F., electrical work, 
General Electric, Co., Oakland, California; Carr, R. L., draughting, Boston 
Bridge Works, Cambridge; Clark, F. H., clerk, D. M. Hazen & Sons, Cam- 
bridge; Connelly, J. J., finisher, Mason & Hamlin, Cambridge; Crawford, Jr., 
J., clerk, Rogers, Brown & Co., Boston; Davis, E. G., draughting, Geo. F, 
Blake Mfg. Co., Cambridge; Dougherty, P. L., Institute Course;* Elliot, R. 
L., draughting, Boston Bridge Works, Cambridge; Fairchild, E. R., clerk, H. 
L. Slade & Co., Boston; Fiske, G. L., electrical work, Cambridge Electric 
Light Works; Gass, J. A., salesman, M. A. Parker & Co., Boston; Harlow, 
R. C., clerk, Manual Training school, Cambridge; Hunnewell, F. A., Institute 
Course;* Jouett, F. W., salesman» Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, Boston; Lincoln, 
F, A., electrical work, Edison Gen. Electric Co., Boston; Moore, G. R., 
draughting, Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., Cambridge; Muzzey, G. E., 
supply department, Fitchburg R. R., Boston; Richards, E. L., Fitchburg R. R., 
Boston; Ritchie, I. G., draughting, Damon Safe Co., Cambridgeport; Ricker, 
W. E., invoice clerk, W. H. Raymond & Co., Boston; Ruggli, E. W., Institute 
Course;* Saldana, M. A., Lawrence Scientific school, Cambridge; Scotton, F. 
B., Asst. Drawing Instructor, C. M. T. 8.; Smith, F. O., draughting, Geo. F. 
Blake Mfg. Co., Cambridge; Stebbins, C. B., Institute Course;* Stiles, C. F. 
Institute Course;* Sweetser, W. J., electrical work, Thompson-Houston Co., 
Lynn; Taylor, C. L., draughting, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cam- 
bridgeport; Wade, H. E., clerk, H. M. Bickford, Boston; Wiseman, T., 
machine department, Curtis, Davis & Co., Cambridge; Whitney, O., electrical 
work, Cambridge Fire Alarm; Zittle, G. J., Institute Course.* 


The following list will serve to give a tolerably adequate 
notion of the variety of the exercises : 


Carpentry. 


Saw and chisel exercises; halved joints; blind mortise and 
tenon joints; open mortise and tenon joints; halved dovetailed 
joints ; dovetailed joints; brace joints ; boring exercises ; dowel 
joints; table leg and rail; triangle, 30°, 60°, and 90°, glued; 
model of a newel post; and a tool chest. (Figs. 16 and 17.) 


Turning and Pattern Making. 


Straight cylinder; broken cylinder; stepped cylinder cone ; 
curves, convex, concave, and compound ; spheres ; banister posts; 
rosettes ; mallets and handles; rings of round sections ; rings of 


*These graduates in the three years’ course are now pursuing the course in the English 
high school and manual training school designed to prepare for admission to the Mass, 
Institute of Technology or the Lawrence Scientific School. 
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octagonal sections; engize crank; lathe face-plate; ratchet 
wheel; T pipe fitting; sheave wheel, hand wheel, etc. (Fig. 
SA) 

During the last half of the second year, the pupils of each 
class make patterns of all the parts of some machine. The cast- 
ings are obtained and the machines completed during the 
next year. 


Blacksmithing. 


Exercises in drawing, upsetting, bending, twisting, riveting, 
welding, punching, and tempering. Some of the articles made 
are: the wedge; the square point; sign dogs; stone dogs; S 
hooks; bent rings; welded rings; harness hooks; truck hang- 
ers; hook and staples; swivels; shafting keys; shaft with 
shoulders; bent angle irons for strengthening joints; welded 
angle irons; chain links; eye bolt and ring; clevice with bolt 
and cotter; bolts and nuts, square and hexagonal; lathe tools ; 
tempered spring; flat drill; hammer; blacksmith’s tongs, etc. 


Metal Working. 


Exercises in chipping, filing, scraping, polishing, fitting of 
sliding parts, drilling, hand-turning, bolt cutting, tapping ete. 
Some of the articles made are: surface gauge, calipers, electric 
binding posts, and turned brass ornaments. 

The work of the senior year in this room consists of elemen- 
tary exercises designed to exhibit the methods of grinding and 
setting tools, and adapting them to the production of desired 
results upon surfaces of different shapes, together with general 
machine-shop practice showing the various uses of the differ- 
ent machines; straight, taper, and irregular turning; screw 
cutting, chucking, boring, and reaming; use of boring bars, as 
in the cylinder of a steam engine; plain and irregular work on 
the planer and the shaper; the slotting of shafts for keys, ete. - 

So far as possible these operations are performed upon articles 
of practical use, such as bolts, shafts, hand wheels, pulleys, and 
tools for various purposes; and upon the parts of some machine, 
which each class constructs, — for example, a steam engine, 
dynamo, or lathe. 


Fig. 16. Exercises in Carpentry and Joinery. 


Fig. 17. Exercises in Iron Fitting and Hand Turning. 


Fig. 18. Exercises in Turning and Pattern-Making. 


Fig. 19. Exercises in Turning and Pattern-Making. 
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The class of 1891 completed four lathes, of which two are 
now used in the pattern-making department, and two in the 
machine shop. The class of 1892 made four small upright sta- 
tionary engines of three horse power, four lathes, a dynamo, 
and a phonograph. Various special tools and fixtures are made 
by the pupils as they are needed from time to time. 

An important auxiliary feature of the school is the fire drill, 
intended to furnish systematic training in the manipulation of 
the various forms of apparatus used in extinguishing fires and 
saving life. The drill tower, which is located about fifty feet 
north from the end of the main building, is a wooden structure, 
10 feet by 12 feet, and 34 feet high. It is provided with stair- 
ways adapted to running up lines of hose, and with all needed 
appliances for successful practice with the life net, the life belt 
and line, the extension ladder, and all similar apparatus which 
experience has shown to be suited to the purposes of this 
drill. The practice with the apparatus is regularly preceded 
by systematic drill exercises designed to promote general 
physical development, and to secure promptness and efficient 
concerted action in cases of emergency. At the outset this 
drill was conducted after school hours and was voluntary work 
on the part of pupils. Experience has so far demonstrated its 
usefulness that it has been made a part of the required work of 
the school. Many of the exercises are based upon military tac- 
tics, and it is believed that they yield ail of the important edu- 
cational advantages to be derived from military drill. They 
have the added advantage of intimate connection with the work 
which must be done by a large body of men for the protection 
of life and property. (Figs. 27, 28, 29, and 30.) 

Most of the janitor work of the building is done, after the 
school session, by boys who are paid by the hour for their ser- 
vices. The entire steam plant, with the exception of the boiler, 
was put in by boys working under the direction of the superin- 
tendent. Much of the clerical work of the office is done by 
pupils. Of course, none of this work is required; but, as the 
tasks are never unduly hard, and a reasonable recompense is 
given, many boys are glad to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to earn a little money. It is thought that this arrange- 
ment has positive educational value. 

No one who makes himself acquainted with the working of 
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Pig. 25. Floor Plans of Building for Academic Department, erected 
in 1893. 
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FIRE ORILL ROOM 
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Fig. 26. Plan of Basement of Building erected in 1893. 


this school can fail to be impressed with the reasonableness of 
its claims. Its career thus far has been free from exaggerated 
predictions or unreasonable expectations. It originated in a 
profound conviction that manual training is an important educa- 
tional factor having immense possibilities yet undeveloped. Its 
mission is to aid in developing these possibilities. No pains nor 
expense has been spared to make its equipment as complete and 
perfectly adapted to its purposes as possible. Whenever a new 
need has appeared it has been quickly supplied. Experience has 
shown that it is highly desirable to have pupils who work at the 
bench seated for study in rooms conveniently near to their work- 
Accordingly during the winter of 1892-93, the generous founder 
of the school erected a building admirably adapted to accommo- 
date the academic work of the manual training course. This 
building is placed in the rear of the original structure, and is 
connected with it by a covered passage-way. It contains (Figs. 
25 and 26) three large school rooms, a physical laboratory and 
apparatus room, and an assembly room. A considerable portion 
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of the basement is devoted to a large drill room, near which are 
toilet rooms, wash rooms, shower baths, and all needed conven- 
iences for the athletic teams. It is confidently believed that the 
conditions for testing the educational value of manual training 
are now so satisfactory as to leave little to be desired by its 
most exacting advocates. 

This institution, which a noble generosity has provided and 
sustains, makes merely the modest claim that it is calculated to 
prolong the school life of many boys who would not attend the 
ordinary high schools, and to give them valuable training of the 
eye and the hand, together with much useful knowledge, thus 
fitting them to grapple more successfully with the problems 
of life. 

All thoughtful men agree that the value of any school depends 
far less upon the facts learned than upon the habits formed, the 
feelings aroused, the ambitions stimulated, and the moral im- 
pulses deepened into springs of action. The methods of this in- 
stitution clearly tend to cultivate self-control, kindness, polite- 
ness, and manliness, not less than those of other schools. Many 
of the tasks set for the boys make great demands for patience, 
perseverance, and painstaking care. Here, as everywhere, 
patient labor is the price of excellence. The gentlemanly bear- 
ing of the pupils, the remarkable interest which they manifest 
in great and ever-increasing beneficence. | 
their work, and the sacrifices of personal convenience which 
they readily make for the school, testify that its influence is” 
stimulating and wholesome. The intimate association of the 
boys with the courteous and skilful mechanics from whom they | 
receive instruction can hardly fail to inspire them with a Mules 
sense of the dignity of honest toil. 

The manual training school is merely an additional factor in 
the Cambridge school system. It supplements the work of the 
grammar schools with a useful course of study likely. to prove 
peculiarly attractive to many boys. It does not interfere with 
the work of any other school, and has none of the objectionable 
features of those manual training courses which are so arranged 
as to demoralize the classes of the grammar schools and dimin- 
ish the efficiency of their work. It is impossible to pay too 
high a tribute to the generosity which supplements the public 
school system, at private expense, with an institution of such A 


Fig. 27. Fire Drill Battalion. 
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Fig. 28. Fire Drill—Answering an Alarm. 
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, Fig. 29. Fire Drill—Practice with Life Net. 


Fig. 30. Fire Drill—Practice with Life Rope. 
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THE MORSE SCHOOL HOUSE. 


This school-house is in Ward Four, at the corner of Brook- 
line and Allston streets. It isa brick building with free-stone 
trimmings, 110 feet long and 92 feet wide; but in the central 
part of one side there is a recess of 15 feet by 40 feet. The 
building is three stories high, and contains fourteen school 
rooms. ‘Twelve of these are 32 feet square, and the other two 
are 32 feet by 35 feet. It has a hall 64 feet by 40 feet, a prin- 
cipal’s room and a reading room, each 16 feet by 12 feet; a 
toilet-room for teachers and also one for girls, and the usual con- 
veniences of cloak-rooms, store-rooms, and closets found in 
modern school-houses. The plans were drawn by architect 
George F. Fogerty of Cambridge, and the contractors were 
Messrs. Donahue Brothers of Medford. The Smead system, 
including the dry-closet arrangement, is used in heating and 
ventilation. The cost of the land, building, and furniture was: 
land (about 25,000 square feet) $6,000; building, $75,287 ; fur- 
niture, $3,256, —a total cost of $84,543. 

The superintendent of public buildings in his annual report 
speaks of this school-house as follows: “ This structure is one of 
the largest in our city, convenient in all its appointments, 
beautiful in design, and imposing in appearance.” 

The building was completed early in September, 1891, but 
owing to delay in the delivery of the furniture it was not 
occupied until the 22d of the month. ‘The formal dedication of 
the building occurred on Wednesday, the 18th of November. 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer gave the principal address. 

The school is named for the Hon. Asa P. Morse, who for 
more than sixteen years was a member of the school com- 
mittee. 

The school differs from the other schools in having all the 
primary grades, as well as all the grammar grades, and in being 
the only grammar school containing all the grammar grades 
under the charge of a lady principal. 
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At the dedication of the building the superintendent of 
schools spoke of the appointment of a woman to the principal- 
ship of a grammar school in Cambridge as an innovation. 
“This change,” he said, “in what has seemed to be the settled 
policy of the city was a surprise, and yet it comes as naturally as 
the harvest follows the sowing. The fact is, the trend of public 
sentiment for the past twenty-five years has been in the direction 
of giving to woman any position to which she aspires; and so 
well has she filled the places she has occupied that it would be 
no more surprising, at some future day, for an Alice Freeman 
to be president of Harvard University than it now is for a woman 
to be principal of the Morse school. Is it desirable to have all 
the places in our schools now held by men given to women? 
No. On the contrary, I believe it would be for the fuller 
development of the child to have the number of men and women 
more nearly equal. I can see no reason why, in this school, a 
part of the assistant teachers should not be men. Were my 
daughter a student at Wellesley, I should prefer that in the 
corps of teachers there should be men as well as women; and 
had I a son at Harvard, I should be glad to have him feel the 
influence not only of the noble men who are teachers there, but 
also of the noble women who are qualified for such positions. I 
do not expect my views will change the policy of Wellesley or 
Harvard, but I doubt not the time will come when a larger pro- 
portion of the teachers in the public schools will be men, and 
that the more responsible positions now generally filled by men 
will be shared with women.” 


THE WELLINGTON SCHOOL HOUSE. 


The Wellington school-house originally contained seven 
school-rooms. It was built in 1884 at a cost of $18,000; the 
land was owned by the city. During the past year it has been 
enlarged at a cost of $22,000. The building now contains thir- 
teen school-rooms, several recitation-rooms, an assembly hall, 
and the usual conveniences of cloak-rooms, store-rooms, and 
closets found in modern school-houses. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE. 


PREPARED BY JOHN W. FREESE, MASTER OF THE WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL. 


On the occasion of the retirement of Miss Adeline M. Ireson 
from the profession of teaching, after an experience of fifty 
years of successful work, a public testimonial in honor of her 
long and faithful service was given in Sanders Theatre on the 
evening of July 1, 1892. 

The presentation exercises were opened by the master of the 
Washington school, in a brief speech assuring Miss Ireson of 
the high esteem and kind regard of both teachers and 
pupils, and expressing on his own and their behalf the wish 
that, in her retirement, she might find a happy serenity com- 
mensurate with her long and faithful labors as a teacher. 

He then introduced Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, the 
committee in charge of the school, who in turn presented the 
superintendent of schools, Francis Cogswell, who spoke as 
follows : — | 


My acquaintance with Miss Ireson began not fifty years ago, but 
nearly forty. I came to Cambridge in 1854, having been appointed 
master of the Putnam school. Before entering upon my work, at the 
request of a member of the school committee, I visited the Washington 
school, then under the charge of Mr. Daniel Mansfield. No reason was 
given for making this request, but after visiting the school I under- 
stood why it was made —the committee-man would show me in the 
most effective way the quality of the work I was expected to do. At 
that time Miss Ireson was not a teacher in the Washington grammar 
school, but taught a middle school in the same building. Her teaching, 
however, affected the standing of the grammar school not less than 
when years later the middle and grammar schools were united. 

_ Of Miss Ireson’s work during the past eighteen years I have personal 
knowledge, and I wish to say to her in the presence of her friends and 
pupils, ‘* Well done, good and faithful teacher.” 
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Miss Ireson, it must be a great satisfaction to you to see so many of your 
former pupils here to-night, and know of the high esteem in which you are 
held. Think how many have become a blessing to themselves and to 
others. Noris thisall. Rememberthat no one knows the full measure of 
his influence. In my own experience the two teachers who exerted upon 
me the strongest influence for good never knew that I was anywise af- 
fected by them. Even now I find myself influenced in the selection of 
teachers by the memory of the sweet voice and gentle ways of one of 
them, a teacher of a primary school. The other was a preceptor in a 
New England academy. Were I a painter I could place on canvass his 
thoughtful face, for it has been as distinctly before me down through 
the years, as when I looked upon it as his pupil; and all my thoughts 
of him have made me feel that ‘‘ Life is real, life is earnest.’’ 

Miss Ireson, as the years roll on—the endless years—this picture will 
grow brighter and brighter, and you will learn what it is so hard to 
realize here, that no faithful service is ever lost or fails of its reward. 


Governor Russell, at one time a pupil of Miss Ireson, had 
been expected to take an important part in the exercises, but as 
imperative engagements prevented his coming, Mrs. Ellen A. 
Goodwin, of the school committee, read two letters from him, as 
follows :— 


Professor A. B. Hart. My Dear Sir,—I find very much to my regret 
that I shall not be able in all probability to be in Cambridge on the 
evening of July 1 to attend the exercises of the Washington grammar 
school, whose interests are very dear to me, especially because of my 
early associations with it. Please express my regret at being absent; 
also express to my old friend and teacher, Miss Ireson, my congratula- 
tions on her fifty years of most useful and honorable work, my thanks, 
as one of her pupils for her influence and guidance, and my earnest hope 
that God may give her long life and prosperity. Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM E. RUSSELL. 


Dear Miss Ireson: It is with the greatest possible regret that I find 
that I cannot get to the exercises to-night. I should love dearly to be 
there, and, in presenting to you the testimonial which you have go well 
earned, express my appreciation of your very faithful services, and my 
gratitude to you for your kindness and assistance to me in my boyhood 
days. I never shall forget the patience, the ability, and interest of my 
old teacher, nor shall I forget how much I owe to her for any success 
that has come to me in later life. With kind regards I am sincerely, 

WILLIAM E. RUSSELL. 


Letters were also read from Mr. E. 8. Dixwell, for many 


years head master of the Latin school, Boston, and from Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer. 
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The reading of letters occupied the place in the programme 
that had been assigned to the governor. Prof. Hart of the 
school committee then presented Miss Ireson with the valuable 
testimonial on behalf of her many friends. The following is a 
portion of Prof. Hart’s speech :— 


That it has fallen to my lot to make this presentation is due to no 
desert, but to the unavoidable absence of others who would have been 
glad to enjoy that dignity. The governor of the Commonwealth, as he 
informs you in the letters that have just been read, had hoped to pay 
this tribute. The mayor of the city would have taken this place but for 
another imperative engagement; and our venerable Dr. Peabody would 
have been the worthy spokesman of the occasion had he not been on the 
point of leaving town. I am the spokesman of more than one hundred 
of Miss Ireson’s friends and neighbors in Cambridge and elsewhere who 
have wished to express their appreciation of her lifelong work. A list 
of all the subscribers to the testimonial will in due time be sent her. It 
includes men and women, business men, artisans, and fellow-teachers, 
high officials of the city government, the president of the university, 
and the governor of the Commonwealth. It includes especially many 
old pupils who gratefully remember their study with Miss Ireson. 

I offer you this tribute, Miss Ireson, because of the quiet self-respect- 
ing life which you have passed in this community, a lesson to your 
scholars and to us all. I offer it because of your patience during fifty 
years. Some of the little people in the audience think a day’s school 
life along time. What would they think often thousand days of school? 
But ten thousand times has Miss Ireson gone through her daily duty. I 
offer this, Miss Ireson, because of the interest in your pupils to which 
the letters which have been read testify, and whichis as active now as at 
any time during the fifty years. When, some months ago, you came to 
say that you had made up your mind to resign from the Cambrige 
schools, I replied that Cambridge had no desire to lose your services. 

It gives me great pleasure to offer in the name of your pupils and 
friends this document, an annuity entitling you to the sum of $129 
yearly during the remainder of your life. The paper lies upon a silver 
salver, bearing the following inscription: ‘‘ Presented to Adeline M. 
Ireson, by her former pupils and other friends, in grateful recognition of 
her Fifty Years of faithful service in the Washington School, Cam- 
bridge, July 1, 1892.” 

The gift itself is the lesser part and the part which you will value the 
least, for with these tangible evidences go the good will of your many 
friends and the respect of the community which for fifty years you have 
served so faithfully. 


In accepting the gift Miss Ireson said :— 
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Friends and former pupils: I sincerely thank you for the beautiful 
and valuable gifts which you have bestowed upon me. They will make 
life easier for me in my retirement and be a constant reminder to me of 
your generosity. Nor is it for their value alone that I prize them, but 
the names of the donors, the names appended to the circular, are of 
themselves a testimonial of which any one ought to be proud. I have 
never realized so fully before my unworthiness of the honor you have 
done me. The wise man says, ‘‘ Let not him that putteth on the harness 
boast as he that putteth it off.”’, Butas one drops the harness, who has 
any high standard of duty, and realizes the immense power for good in 
the opportunity of influencing so many young and plastic minds, he can 
but be very humble in view of the small results accomplished. True, I 
have given the best of my life and strength to the work, but I have had 
a genuine love for it and thoroughly enjoyed it, and only wish that I 
were ten years younger that I might continue in it. I recall many 
of my pupils who have filled and are filling honorable positions in 
the world, and as I hear of them from time to time I wonder whether 
my influence has been any factor in their success. I well remember the 
fair-haired, full-browed boy with his clear voice and prompt answers, 
and am proud to have had a small share in the education of one who 
has so admirably filled the highest offices in the city, the state, and 
I had almost said, in the land, — but that will come later. (Applause.) 

Allow me to thank our honored superintendent and committee for 
their consideration and their constant support, and especially for the 
interest and earnestness they have manifested in giving me this 
recognition of my services. The recollection of it will go with me 
through life, and give others confidence to feel that their work is 


appreciated. 


Brief remarks by the Rev. Dr. McKenzie concluded these 
interesting exercises. 


THE PORTRAIT OF DR. PEABODY. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENTATION EXERCISES AT THE 
PEABODY SCHOOL, JAN. 27, 1893, BY FREDERICK S. CUTTER, 
MASTER OF THE SCHOOL. 


An interesting event in the history of the Peabody grammar 
school was the presentation of an oil portrait of the Rev. 
Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., in whose honor the school was 
named. It was originally intended that the portrait should be 
the gift of the friends of the school, and Dr. Peabody was asked 
to sit for it in accordance with this plan. In consenting to do this, 
however, he added that the picture must be his gift to the school. 
The generous offer was gratefully accepted. ‘The picture is a 
life-size, half-length portrait, and was painted by Mr. E. T. 
Billings, of Boston. 

The presentation exercises took place at the school-house,: 
January 27,1893. There were present Dr. Peabody and two of 
his daughters, His Honor Mayor Bancroft, members of the 
school board, and other distinguished guests. The exercises 
consisted of singing by the pupils and addresses by several of 
the guests. The following report contains extracts from each 
of the addresses. | 

In his introductory remarks the master of the school explained 
the way in which the valuable gift had come to the school, and 
then added: 


The portrait in its elegant frame is a gift for which we all are deeply 
grateful, and in behalf of the Peabody school I desire to thank the 
generous donor. I believe that the countenance of one whose words and 
example have done so much to lead others into a Christian faith and 
religious life, will ever be a source of inspiration to the teachers and pupils 
of this school. 

There is to me in this occasion an added interest: this is the portrait 
of my teacher and college pastor. I have forgotten some of his words 
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of instruction, but I can never lose the influence he imparted. May the 
influence of his character, as revealed in the expression which the artist 
has portrayed, be multiplied in its power in the lives of the many who 
shall enter and go forth from this school in the years that are to come. 


Dr. Peabody was then introduced, and was received with much 
applause. He spoke as follows: 


Never in my long speech-making life have I felt so much embarrassed 
as at this time. Jam very glad if I have given pleasure to your teachers 
and to yourselves by this portrait. There is no place in which I would 
rather have my portrait hang than in a school-room. My father was a 
teacher, and I began teaching just after leaving college. I love the work 
of a teacher; it is the greatest work man can do. Asa minister, I have 
felt that the teaching power is the greatest power one can possess. 
The clergyman is but a teacher in those highest arts by the aid of which 
man can go safely through this world and into the world beyond. The 
instruction given in the school-room is far-reaching in its influence. 


He then expressed the great interest he felt in the Peabody 
school, and referred to the pleasant visits he had made. He 
spoke to the children of the characters they were forming, ex” 
horting them to be such boys and girls as their own consciences 
would approve; and finally thanked them and the teachers for 
the warm reception they had given him. 

His Honor Mayor Bancroft was then introduced, and in behalf 
of the city paid the following tribute to Dr. Peabody : 


The city of Cambridge has occasion to feel a peculiar gratitude towards 
Dr. Peabody. To remember that for a dozen years he gave to the city 
his services as amember of the school board, is to remember a reason 
why our schools are excellent. His services meant that ripe scholar- 
ship and judgment, matured by experience, aided in the solution of the 
interesting but often difficult problems of popular education. Fitting 
indeed it was that his name should be given to this most beautiful hall 
of instruction. Through his own generous hand his face is to be 
preserved for the scholars here —a benediction it will ever be ; for who 
of those to come, when they shall ask jabout him, but will learn some- 
thing to inspire to higher and nobler effort. Scholars, I congratulate 
you upon your good fortune in receiving the gift you will prize so highly. 
Revere the man, as have your fathers. Revere the manhood of the man, 
as will your children. 

And you, sir, full of years and of honors, I congratulate you too upon 
the part you bear. For many years you have been the pride of a city 
whose learning has been the pride of New England. Speaking for that 
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city I may say that in the hearts of its citizens you never held a warmer 
place than you do to-day. May you long be spared to counsel the com- 
munity which regards you with so much affection. 


Mrs. Carolyn P. Chase, sub-committee now in charge of the 
school, said : 


I shall take very little of your time, for to-day we all want to hear from 
those who have known Dr. Peabody long and intimately, and were con- 
nected with the school when it was named, and who chose its name. I 
am glad of an opportunity to congratulate the school on the possession 
of this treasure. J am sure that day by day and every day it will inspire 
and help us as we try, by faithfulness in duty, by courtesy to all, and by 
loyal service for God and Home and Native Land, to live up to the name 
we are proud to bear — the Peabody school. 


The next speaker was Superintendent Francis Cogswell, who 
said : 


Probably no person knows better than I how much the schools are 
indebted to Dr. Peabody. I donot refer to his work in connection with 
the high school, the training school for teachers, the meetings of the 
board, the public and private examinations, or in writing several of the 
school reports. I have in mind his personal influence as felt by teachers 
and pupils and parents and superintendent. I congratulate the master 
and the teachers of this school in having constantly before them the like- 
ness of him whose presence is always a benediction. 


Mr. Albert M. Barnes, ex-member of the school board, and 
the sub-committee under whom the Peabody school was organized, 
was next called upon. He spoke as follows: 


It affords me a great deal of pleasure to be with you on this occasion, 
and to rejoice with you in the possession of this excellent portrait. 

In choosing a naine for this school, we were fortunate in the selection 
of one which, for a good many years, has been closely identified with 
educational matters in general, and the public schools of Cambridge in 
particular. It has been your good fortune to have with you, from time 
to time, the gentleman for whom the school was named, to cheer you 
with his kindly presence and to inspire you with his wise counsels ; so I 
know you will all join me in the hope that, for many years to come, the 
school may continue to count him as one of the regular attendants on all 
public occasions. 

Itis also your good fortune that, from this time on, you and those who 
follow you, will always have before you the likeness of your patron and 
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namesake whenever you assemble here, and I am sure you will all look 
at this portrait with deep feelings of love and admiration. 

I hope this portrait will inspire all who may sit in front of it with the 
desire to be good men and good women, an honor to themselves and to 
the Peabody school; and may all of you, who have had the pleasure of 
meeting the original, carry with you evermore the same pleasant recollec 
tions, and the same respect. and esteem for him, that I am sure you all 
feel to-day. 


Rev. Dr. McKenzie expressed his great pleasure in being 
present on an occasion of so much interest, and said that it was 
the first time he had ever wished that Dr. Peabody was in some 
other place ; for he should like to talk of the man, and to tell of 
his admiration and affection for him : 


If any one should ask why the portrait is in this building, it might 
be replied that the school bears his name. This would bring another 
question—Why does the school bear his name? It might be because he 
is a great scholar and teacher, and a maker of books, and an eminent 
preacher. In these things would be found sufficient reason for all that 
has been done. But the real reason is a deeper one and a better one. 
It is that Dr. Peabody is the man he is. Itis his character, with all its 
grand qualities, to which this regard is shown. The scholars of the 
Peabody school need not expect a life which shall be altogether like his. 
Every one has his own life and his own works. But they can strive to 
have his virtues: to be industrious, faithful, generous, helpful, as he 
has been in his many years. The lessons of the school are to be well 
learned, the teaching of the school to be carefully remembered, for these 
are essential to the successful life which every one desires. The ability 
to spell a word, or do asum, may determine the place one is to have in 
the world. This portrait, with its strong benignant face, will be a con- 
tinual inspiration to the teachers who look upon it, and to the scholars a 
constant incentive to do their best and be their best. 

This portrait is the work of an artist, but really it was the man himself 
who painted it. The boys and girls here will paint their own portraits ; 
will make the expression which their face shall bear, and which can be 
put on the canvas. Day by day, year by year, they will be making the 
picture of themselves. They might very well decide how they would 
like to look when they are old, and then work out the design in their 
lives. 


At the conclusion of the exercises, Dr. Peabody was presented 
with a large basket of roses, the gift of the teachers and pupils 
of the school. The reception of the portrait, the presence and 
words of Dr. Peabody, and the tributes that were offered, 
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together made an occasion that will be long and pleasantly 
remembered by the teachers and pupils, and the friends who 
were present. 


On the first of February, five days after the presentation of 
his portrait, Dr. Peabody had a serious fall by which he was 
confined to his room for several weeks. While thus confined he 
was taken ill with pneumonia, from which he died March 10, 
1898. Upon the announcement of his death, the Peabody 
school was closed for the day, and also upon the day of his 
barial. At the funeral services the school was represented by 
the sub-committee, the teachers, and four of the pupils. 

Ata meeting of the School Committee, held March 16, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted by a rising vote : 


‘* Whereas, it has pleased God to remove from this community one of 
its most respected and most beloved citizens, the Rev. Dr. Andrew 
P. Peabody, and 

‘* Whereas, Dr. Peabody served this community faithfully and most 
effectively for twelve years as a member of the School Committee and, 
until the time of his death, never ceased to manifest his interest in 
education and especially in the schools of this city, one of which is honored 
with his name, therefore 

** Resolved, That the School Committee of Cambridge hereby record 
their sense of obligation and of loss; that they remember with grateful 
appreciation Dr. Peabody’s devoted and invaluable service to the 
profession of teaching which he loved and honored, and to the welfare 
of childhood and youth which was ever near to his heart. 

‘* Resolved, That the force of his example is a fresh incentive to this 
Committee to endeavor to make the public schools of the city a nursery 
of those sterling qualities of truthfulness, fearlessness, and simplicity, 
and of those softer graces of gentleness, kindliness, and charity which 
distinguished him.”’ 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


By the recent decision of the Supreme Judicial Court for 
the Commonwealth, in the case of John A. Watson against the 
city of Cambridge, it has again been affirmed that the school 
committee has authority, not subject to revision in the courts, to 
exclude from a public school a pupil whose presence is an injury 
to its discipline. 

John A. Watson was excluded from the Cambridge schools 
by the committee on the grounds that he was too feeble-minded 
to attend school. He brought a suit against the city, and in the 
Superior Court recovered a verdict. The city took exceptions 
to the refusal of the judge to give certain rulings which were 
asked for by the counsel for the city, and which, if given, would 
have prevented Watson from recovering. The case went to the 
law court, where the exceptions were sustained. ‘The opinion 
of the full court is as follows :— 


‘The records of the school committee of the defendant city set forth that 
the plaintiff in 1885 was excluded from the schools ‘ because he was too weak- 
minded to derive profit from instruction.’ He was afterward taken again on 
trial for two weeks, and at the end of that time again excluded. The records 
further recite that ‘it appears from the statements of teachers who observed 
him, and from certificates of physicians, that he is so weak in mind as not to 
derive any marked benefit from instruction, and further that he is troublesome: 
to other children, making unusual noises, pinching others, etc. He is also 
found unable to take ordinary decent physical care of himself.’ The evidence 
at the trial tended strongly to show that the matters set out in the records were 
true. ; 

‘* The defendant requested the court to rule that if the facts were true which 
are set forth in the records of the committee as to the cause of the exclusion of 
the plaintiff from the public schools, the determination of the school committee: 
thereon, acting in good faith, was final and not subject to revision in the courts. 
The court refused so to rule, and submitted to the jury the question whether 
_ the facts stated, if proved, showed that the piaintiff’s presence in school was a 
serious disturbance to the good order and discipline of the school. 
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“The exceptions present the question whether the decision of the school 
committee of a city or town acting in good faith in the management of the 
schools, upon matters of fact directly affecting the good order and discipline of 
the schools, is final so far as it relates to the rights of pupils to enjoy the privi- 
leges of the school, or is subject to revision by acourt. In Hodgkins vs. Rockort, 
105 Mass., 475, it appeared that the school committee, acting in good faith, 
excluded the plaintiff from school on account ‘of his general persistence in dis- 
obeying the rules of the school to the injury of the school.’ Of the plaintiff’s 
acts of misconduct it is said, in the opinion in that case, that whether they had 
such an effect upon the welfare of the school as to require his expulsion was a 
question within the discretion of the committee, and upon which their action is 
conclusive.’ 

‘*“The principles there laid down are decisive of the present case. It was 
found by the presiding justice that the alleged misconduct of the plaintiff in 
that case was not mutinous or gross, and did not consist of a refusal to obey the 
commands of the teachers, or of any outrageous proceeding, but of acts of 
neglect, carelessness of posture in his seat and recitation, tricks of playfulness, 
inattention to the regulations of the school in minor matters. The only differ- 
ence between the acts of disorder in that case and in this is that in this they 
resulted from the incapacity and mental weakness of the plaintiff, and in the 
other they were wilful or careless —the result in part of youthful exuberance of 
spirits and impatience of restraint or control. In their general effect upon the 
school they were alike, and the reasons for giving the school committee, acting 
in good faith, the power to decide finally a question affecting so vitally the 
rights and interests of all the other scholars of the school, are the same in both 
cases. 

“Under the law the school committee ‘ have the general charge and superin- 
tendence of all the public schools in the town or city.’ Public Statutes, ch. 44, 
sect. 21. The management of the schools involves many details, and it is 
important that a board of public officers, dealing with these details and having 
jurisdiction to regulate the internal affairs of the school, should not be interfered 
with or have their conduct called in question before another tribunal so long as 
they act in good faith within their jurisdiction. Whether certain acts of dis- 
order so seriously interfere with the school that one who persists in them either 
voluntarily or by reason of imbecility, should not be permitted to continue in 
the school, is a question which the statute makes it their duty to answer, and 
if they answer honestly in an effort to do their duty, a jury composed of men of 
no special fitness to decide educational questions should not be permitted 
to say that their answer is wrong. Spear vs. Cumming, 23, Pick., 224. 226. 

‘We are of the opinion that the ruling requested should have been given. 
Exceptions sustained.”’ 


AIDS IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


The present rule of the school board in regard to discipline, 
adopted more than twenty years ago, is as follows: 


It is enjoined on the teachers to exercise vigilant, prudent, and firm disci- 
pline, and to govern by persuasion and gentle measures as far as possible. No 
pupil shall be kept after the morning session more than fifteen minutes, or 
after the afternoon session more than half an hour. No pupil entering school 
shall be subject to corporal punishment in any form. But, if a pupil prove to 
be disorderly or refractory, such pupil shall be liable to corporal punishment 
during the remainder of the term, the written consent of the committee in 
charge of the school having been first obtained, and due notice to the parent or 
guardian having been given by the principal. 

Any teacher may suspend a pupil from school for violation of the school 
regulations or the rules of the school, or for any other sufficient cause ; but he 
shall immediately report the case to the parent or guardian of such pupil and to 
the committee in charge of the school or to the superintendent, with a written 
statement of the cause of such suspension, 


The following forms of letters, printed on half sheets of note 
paper, are used as one means of securing the codperation of 
parents in the work of the schools. For convenience in refer 
ring to them, the letters are marked by stars. In printing them 
here they are numbered. 


Letter No. 1. 
bi dis shiav Ae ee yA bre raat SCHOOL saison eke cesie arate caterer 
Mr. Pini 8g neha eoicaday el eacgt paren c 
hs CS Se eer oie oooeeses- Ceportment 

at school is not satisfactory. 

I think it best to inform you of the fact, and hope........ ..- will do better in 
the future. 

More definite information may be obtained of me at room No, .... 

Respectfully, 
EAD GPFEIISTN Pati nani Pepa sg oss a snes 4 5 CEN 


To aid in maintaining good order, please sign and return this, 
Place for signing. 
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Letter No. 2. 


BE Pines ings Pub tp ROARED DCHOGIAN UNL Wart yanuu nadia o ER EH i 
MME et eee wills ee, . 
OL NEL UR RUM SY Malas DY MY Mad NUE Hit deportment 
continues unsatisfactory. 
5 returns Ishould like to have you, or some suitable person, 
Peete ANY 0/052... ....- as an interview seems desirable. 
Respectfully, 
APG ALY NBN PO Al VA CAC AL Teacher. 
Room No, .... 


Letter No. 3. 


REAR a eauein's: cig ie slid ays)'ene aE OLE LOL b Pian ON KM dha Lap Ala PEI eg B56 TA 
MH her sk wiicis's ps v6 aie cia shes 
Sale hohd aya HetaN ale at ere ae opel EAtaT OMe ele! ah deportment. 
still continues unsatisfactory. 
i) returns it will be necessary for you, or some suitable person, 
to see me, or some one having charge of the school. 
Respectfully, 
BEARS SrA UIT Ea I er Teacher. 
Room No. .... 
Letter No. 4. 
Brae eRe Ohad 'oihh x al'chol's s SCHOOL. ata sey Wns etary eo seen 
ie OS Sk eg lin ws a4 
TORN MAEM UMTS tetas A Abe Beate dain lessons 


have not been prepared to my satisfaction. 

I think it best to inform you of the fact, that the influence of home may be 
added to that of the teacher, tothe end that closer attention may be given to 
the work of school, unless there are circumstances in the case which render it. 
undesirable, 


Respectfully, 
Ai STAM AUP A TIL Aaa M A Teacher. 
Please sign and return this. 
NE BEGET A sc OER LR OLE MPU PRM APC AD a ts Nabe LAAN AN ic | 
Letter No. 5. 
Ripe wha distat atl aut by SOPOT di Katona hoteller o Sins etal sy HOO! 
BENT he Sea's ew eles bess 


The following in reference to the suspension of pupils is copied from the. 
school regulations: 


‘*Any teacher may suspend a pupil from school for violation of the school 
regulations or the rules of the school, or for any other sufficient cause; but he 
shall immediately report the case to the parent or guardian of such pupil, and 
to the committee in charge of the school or to the superintendent, with 
a written statement of the cause of such suspension.’’ 

In compliance with this regulation, I notify you that 
has been suspended from school for............ COE TTL WOE REECE eer i ts? 


Respectfully, 
Fea INTE oem Ueb Oban gy faite 0 Lage pbhan Teacher. 
This case will be reported to 


Sub-Committee O6 TO!) ees asccscnce sce ces wove { Superintendent. 
{ of the School, of Schools, 


eee ee ee ee ee 
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Letter No. 6. 


Your attention is called to the following regulation of the school committee 
with reference to the absence and tardiness of pupils: 


‘‘ Every pupil not present in the school-room at the time appointed for open- 
ing the session of the schools shall be recorded as absent unless he is present 
during some part of that session, in which case he shall be recorded as tardy. 
Any pupil not having a satisfactory excuse for either absence or tardiness may 
be required to bring from the committee in charge of the school or the super- 
intendent a written permit to return to school.” 


You are earnestly requested to codperate with me in efforts to secure prompt 
and regular attendance as far as practicable. 


Respectfully, 


Please sign and return this paper. 
Place for signing. 


The following in reference to the absence and tardiness of pupils is copied 
from the school regulations: 


‘*Every pupil not present in the school-room at the time appointed for 
opening the session of the schools shall be recorded as absent unless he is 
present during some part of that session, in which case he shall be recorded as 
tardy. Any pupil not having a satisfactory excuse for either absence or tardi- 
ness may be required to bring from the committee in charge of the school or the. 
superintendent a written permit to return to school.”’ 


SRNR ILC iad chat ib lini Gr Hae pew tl pat OR a record is as follows: 
Absent during the past....... WEES ses half days. 
Tardy during the past........ weeks i455 40 times. 
Application for permission to return to school should now be made to 
PE a ASS ANE Ag AA A ERP USA { Sub-Committee “or to...........00.005-00- { Superintendent 
of the School. of Schools. 


Respectfully, 


44 Osa aowlehs Wiis (oor aie 6k het ene Teacher. 
If the application is granted, it will be sufficient for the one designated to 
write his name on the line below. 


The statute under which pupils can be dealt with who absent 
themselves from school and become habitual truants, or who 


persistently violate the reasonable rules and regulations of the 
schools, is as follows : — 


‘* Hach town shall make all needful provisions and arrangements concerning 
habitual truants and children between seven and fifteen years of age who may 
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be found wandering about in the streets or public places therein, having no 
lawful occupation or business, not attending school, and growing up in igno- 
rance, and such children as persistently violate the reasonable rules and regu- 
lations of the common schools, and shall make such by-laws as shall be most 
conducive to the welfare of such children, and to the good order of such town; 
and shall provide suitable places for the confinement, discipline, and instruc- 
tion of such children. 

** Any minor convicted under a by-law made under section ten of being an 
habitual truant, or of wandering about in the streets and places of a city or 
town, having no lawful employment or business, not attending school, and 
growing up in ignorance, or of persistently violating the rules and regula- 
tions of the common schools, shall be committed to any institution of instruc- 
tion, or suitable institution provided for the purpose, under the authority of 
said section or by-law, for a term not exceeding two years.”’ | 


During the past two years several boys have been sentenced 
by the district court to the truant school for persistently dis- 
obeying the rules of the schools, and the effect of this action on 
other pupils has been salutary. 


SELECTIONS FROM FORMER REPORTS. 


CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


[From the report for 1851.*] 


The people of Cambridge look upon the high school with 
favor and laudable pride; and it is often referred to by citizens 
of other towns as a model worthy of imitation. Distinguished 
foreigners, visiting the United States to make themselves 
acquainted with our system of public education, have examined 
with interest and approbation the details of our high school sys- 
tem, and have watched its operations with care. It binds 
together the parts of the complicated system of our public 
schools, which has been matured by the experience, forethought, 
personal labors, and anxious cares of committees and teachers 
through a series of years; and it is intended to finish the work, 
begun in the local schools of different grades, by furnishing a 
higher education to all the youth of both sexes who have quali- 
fied themselves to pass the examinations and are desirous to 
enter upon its studies. This is one of its peculiarities. It is 
founded on the idea that girls are equally entitled with boys to 
the benefits of literary and even scientific culture. The object 
that we have aimed to accomplish is to train up both sexes 
equally. We have not noticed, in our observation and experi- 
ence of life, that the Creator has less bountifully endowed one- 
half of his rational children than he has the other. Their 
character, tendencies, tastes, affections, are different ; but both 
are alike intellectual and moral ; both alike require the develop- 
ment of their faculties; both alike are permitted to enjoy the 
pleasures of literary culture, and to comprehend the greatest 
truths of science; both alike, in after life, have constant occa- 
sions to use all the knowledge they possess, and to task all the 


*It appears that in 1845 there was opposition to having boys and girls of Be school age 
attend the same school. 
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strength of the reasoning faculties they have received from 
nature or acquired by education—each in their appropriate 
sphere — and both are alike exposed to the evils of ignorance 
and the impostures of knavery. They are destined to pass 
through life together ; having the same interests, with common 
sources of happiness, common duties, common hopes, both for 
this world and the next. It is the plainest dictate of good sense 
that they should be educated alike, so far as education is a gen- 
eral preparation for specific duties, in the various careers of life. 
Observation in the schools has constantly shown, that whether 
in literature or science, whether in language or mathematics, 
_ the girls are fully equal in capacity to the boys; and, if the 
reports of our committees are to be trusted, they are in many 
things their superiors. We may flatter ourselves that this is 
owing to the earlier growth and maturity of the female mind. 
If so, it is another reason why their minds, during the rapidly 
forming period of youth, should have the full benefit of the best 
education we can give them. It has further been found advan- 
tageous to both sexes to be educated together. There is a 
natural and most beneficial influence mutually exercised, like 
that between brothers and sisters in the family circle. They 
learn to appreciate and respect each other, and the tone of man- 
ners on both sides is made purer and more refined by this 
beneficial intercourse. Candor, however, must admit that the 
chief benefit is received by the boys; their ruder natures more 
need the softening and refining process than the gentle and 
delicate natures of girls. ‘A boy’ says a German writer, ‘is a 
little barbarian, out of whom a man is to be formed.’ This was 
written in a country where the sexes are wholly separated dur- 
ing the period of their education. The expression is strong, but 
it has a basis of truth; and there is nothing so well suited to 
cure a boy of his native barbarism as the influence of the other 
sex, exerted not only by their daily presence, but by their shar- 
ing in the same intellectual pursuits. 

The experience of our public schools has settled the question, 
so far as the youth of this city are concerned, as to the desir- 
ableness of bringing the sexes together within the sphere of each 
other’s natural influence, in all the stages of our public educa- 
tion. This association and,equality in, studies is one of the 
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characteristics that have struck foreigners most strangely; a 
common objection to it has been that it must unfit the girls for 
the domestic duties in which their lives are to be spent. But 
there isa general principle to be laid down in education; that 
the best educated man will best discharge every duty ; and it is 
absurd not to extend a law of human life to the better half of 
the human family; the completion of the rule is, the best edu- 
cated woman will best discharge every duty that may devolve © 
upon her in domestic life. A woman will govern her household 
none the worse for knowing history, mathematics, languages well. 
She will preside over the social circle none the less gracefully 
for being able to take an intelligent share in literary, scientific, 
or generally intellectual conversation. She will direct her cook 
how to roast, or boil, or bake; how to combine the elements of 
a pudding, or blend into mysterious harmony the multiform 
ingredients of a pie, none the less skilfully for knowing how to 
work a problem in Euclid or scan a line in Virgil. This is not 
a conclusion of theory, but a fact of experience. ‘The citizens 
of Cambridge, therefore, have wisely resolved that their daugh- 
ters shall be educated as well as their sons; and their daughters 
with equal wisdom, have resolved to turn the opportunity to 
the best account. 


MORAL TRAINING. 
{From the report of 1861.] 


It is in vain to expect much from the school, when the home 
training has been neglected. It is true only in a narrow and 
technical sense that the teacher is in the place of the parent. 
For all that makes character, as well as for all the amenities of 
manners, the home is the school ordained of God, and the 
parent can delegate his trust to no other. When this has been 
neglected, the school may indeed offer some check to the devel- 
opment of bad tendencies, but it will not be a permanent one. 
There is no natural affection to enforce the appeal, no sacred 
charm, such as invests the thought of home, to stimulate to 
strong endeavor. Where centres a child’s love, is the best 
atmosphere for the tender growth of the moral sentiments. 
From the lips that God has made seem almost infallible to the 
child’s apprehension, will best come the precepts that are to 


\ 
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guide his life. In all that respects moral and religious culture, 
therefore, the school must be secondary and auxiliary to the 
home ; and how easy and delightful the teacher’s task, where 
respect and trust have become habitual, obedience a second 
nature, and all the home-bred virtues of well-trained childhood, 
shining in the features and manners, give surest evidence of 
parental care and wisdom. The child who has thus been care- 
fully nurtured at home is an acquisition to any school, for, un- 
consciously, he is the teacher’s best ally. It is example confirm- 
ing precept. 

But has the school, has the teacher no responsibility for the 
moral culture of his pupils? Are his duties exhausted with 
text-book instruction? I think that, while he will consider it 
the chief ofject of the school to give instruction in the various 
branches of study, he ought also to remember that moral and 
religious culture are the higher parts of education, and that, 
though the home is their appropriate school, it is his duty to 
aid the home training in these respects with all the means in 
his power. What appliances can he use? In the first place, 
the intellectual discipline is in itself an aid to moral culture ; 
for the moral aud intellectual parts of our nature are so inti- 
mately connected, thoughts and sentiments are so combined, 
that the growth of one must affect the other. Besides, there 
are often opportunities furnished by the lessons of the day to 
to suggest a useful moral; as the character and conduct of some 
person in history, a passage in an author studied, or a single 
word charged with moral meaning. A class will listen much 
more readily to familiar talk excited in such a way, than to any 
formal discourse. But the latter may be well employed on 
suitable occasions, as when some serious misdemeanor has been 
brought to the notice of the whole school, or when some impor- 
tant rule has to be enforced, or when some unusual event breaks 
the ordinary course of school life. The teacher can easily pass 
from the particular occasion which has excited remark to a 
wider application. 

But by far the most powerful means which a teacher, or any 
one else who wishes to influence others, can use, is example. 
Without it precept is powerless. The teacher must himself be 
what he urges upon his pupil. How unfortunate for him and 
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his charge, if his careless conduct, or hasty speech, or prejudice, 
or lack of sympthy with youthful feeling, turn the edge of all 
his counsels and make them of no effect. 

The theory of our public schools does not include much in the 
way of direct religious instruction. But some influence they 
must have, either religious or the reverse. Not merely on the 
ground of justice to the parents, but also on moral grounds con- 
nected with the child’s character, I believe that the faith of a 
child in the religious ideas in which he has been educated should 
never be weakened or suspicion thrown upon them. However 
useful free inquiry, self-prompted and honest, may be to him 
when he comes to maturity, in childhood, at least, any loosening 
of religious opinions by others would be in the highest degree 
dangerous ; for the morality of a child is so directly built on his 
religious belief, that any shock given to the one would surely 
injure the other. Hence I think the religious bias given at 
home should not be interfered with at school or anywhere else. 
But the religious spirit developed at home may certainly be 
fostered at school. ‘The first, best lessons of religion, reverence 
and love, may be impressed upon the heart; not so much by 
direct instruction — for that which appeals to the sentiments 
can never be a proper object of instruction—as by general 
influences, tending to awaken whatever there may be of natural 
susceptibility to such impressions. As plants depend for half 
their life on unseen elements in the air, so in the moral atmos- 
phere invisible and subtle agencies are ever at work to elevate 
or debase. Here are needed the sharpest observation and the 
finest analysis. He who can command the elements of this 
atmosphere, though he seem not to utter a word, will most suc- 
cessfully teach the great lessons of religion and all the finer 
graces of a virtuous character. 


A TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


On the thirteenth of December a teachers’ institute for the 
Cambridge teachers was held in the English high school build- 
ing, under the direction of the State Board of Education. The 
exercises were of unusual interest. The speakers had the undi- 
vided attention of the teachers, and at the close there was but 
one expression—“ A profitable day !” 


PROGRAM. 


9.00 A. Mi—Principles of Teaching. 
JOHN W, DICKINSON 


10.00 A.M. Arithmetic, Primary Section. 
GEORGE A, WALTON 


Nature Studies, Grammar Section, 
ARTHUR G2 BOY REIN 


11.00 H. M.—Arithmetic, Grammar Section, 
MR, WALTON 


Nature Studies. Srimary Section 
ME, BUYOETN 


fee mw ——Drawing 1. «-. HENRY Ti BAILEY 
mae mM —Language . ... GEHORGEI, ALDRICH 


8.30 P. M.—Physiology and Hygiene . MR,BOYDUEN 


fobn LU. Dickinson, 


Secretary of the State Board of Education. 


RECENT GIFTS TO THE SCHOOLS. 


An account of the gifts of Mr. Rindge has already been given 
in connection with that of the manual training school. Within 
the past two years other gifts have been received. Mr. Morse 
has given to the school which bears his name a library of 
four hundred twenty-five volumes for the use of the pupils; a 
teachers’ library of more than two hundred volumes; a choice 
selection of pictures numbering nearly one hundred; several 
pieces of statuary; a piano, a carpet, bookcases, and other furni- 
ture for the library-room; flags for the school-rooms; a flagstaff 
and a flag for the building. 

During the past year Mr. Alfred C. Fuller, son of the Hon. 
Robert O. Fuller, has given, principally to the grammar schools, 
his private collection of nearly three hundred pictures. The 
spirit which led Mr. Fuller to leave his native land and go to 
India to enter upon missionary work prompted him, in distribut- 
ing the pictures, to send some of the choicest of them to the 
schools where the pupils are the least favored in their home 
surroundings. 

Gifts have also been received from Mr. John Hopewell, Jr., 
William A. Munroe, Esq., Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Mr. George 
P. Johnson, Mrs. Ellen A. Goodwin, and several of the graduat- 
ing classes. 

These gifts are of great educational value. They are not only 
excellent subjects for language lessons, but their silent influence 
is elevating and refining. ‘No pupil wisely directed can be 
surrounded by books and pictures, collections of minerals and 
other objects of interest, without being stimulated in his work 
and becoming cultivated in taste. 

A list of these gifts, prepared by the teachers of the respective 
schools, is given below. The list is printed for two reasons: 
first, that a permanent record of these gifts may be made ; and 
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second, that others, not only in our own city but elsewhere, may 
be prompted to remember the schools in a similar way. 
GIFTS OF MR. MORSE TO THE MORSE SCHOOL. 


PORTRAITS. 


Dante. A photograph from the famous portrait by Giotto, in the 
cr National Museum, Florence. 


MELT OS ie Waals VE Dab Sen Mc te ot ogra pn 
ea ae a . . Engraving 
TE ee Le ge ye el is Paheeeeeay rea an old portrait 
MEMOOMI Gs). 1. . .. >. +». «|» Hngraving from Sargent’s portrait 
REPO yE uns pe DO Ae ih on CO lh Oo ra DENS 
ETS A a a ana . . (2) Lithographs 
CO SE Hocahiant Mifflin and Co. Life size 
Emerson... . .. .. . Floughton, Mifflin and Co. Life size 
TS re Houston, Mifflin and Co. Life size 
Longfellow ... . . . (2) Houghton, Mifflin'and Co. Life size 
Bowel. ss. . . . - (2) Houghton, Mifflin and Co.  Life'size 
Holmes ... . .. . . . . Houghton; Mifffin and Co. Life size 
Miers. 6 ww... 6. 6 Houghton, Millin and Co.) Life size 
VIEWS. 

Ree ey Tae i Photograph: Gry Sits 
Acropolis; Athens’ .. Se Po. «Photograph, Ore a 4408. 
The Jungfrau and Tereuinohent . . . Uarbon photograph, 4 ft. x 3ft 

Section of Parthenon Frieze, . Water Carriers, Photograph, 4ft. x 3 £0. 
Prem riius, Rome . |. |.) . . . Carbon photograph, 4ft. x Sift. 
Sphinx and Pyramids, Egypt . ... . .. . Carbon photograph 
Statue of Gen. Colleoni, Venice . . . . . Photograph, 4 ft. x 3 ft. 

A famous equestrian statue by Verocchio. 

Pharaoh’s Bed ...... .. Nile view, photograph, 4 ft. x 3 ft, 
Pike’s Peak from the Garden of the Gods . . . Colored photograph 
Temple of Vesta, Rome . . A SAL Ee Menem Vig at eta tfoast: se Fe! 
Castle of St. Angelo and St. Butane SG Ae a TR nar a dT aE COMPILER 
BIOs, Venice 2 ate i Photograph 
Parthenon, Ainsns iret oh + FAM ESTAR ow ae IC de QA da aa in NOE OCIS Ee 
Westminster Abbey PUT RY ala Sait ae ee Mee WR RSET Ey OSC IVES 
Castle of Chillon Wives oh ott eatin SRO a Rie oats UN a TELCO ee 
BBC A Sf in te (sale ee) POO en aMolored photopraph 
Niagara Falls ... . ih Nae Nt UMA Ane tees ei 5) SLC COREC ETE 
Court of Doge’s Palace, ania ees sh ein aye Colored photograph 
Mmeainito, Venice... Fk ye e200 | Colored photograph 
Grand Canal, Venice... .- . . ss. . +» Colored photograph 


Quay and Gondola, Venice . ... . . . . Colored photograph 
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StoMark’s, Venice wo) fo ee ie a) as” Colored ph igiamaaaen 


Leaning Tower, Pisa.) (0) 96 <4) 9) ie (lei es Me bday eon 
Pantheon of Agrippa, Rome. . . . ». Water color 
Built about 27 B. C. contmes ine Part Ae Raphael. 

Poet’s Corner, Westminster Auton ww) sath iatGy fo he a cr 
“Where Biteenenrs Sleeps.?t.) iis ~ + el CC ie 


A beautiful view of the Chinen “p Stratford, 
Chapelof William Tell . .... . . . . Large photogravure 
Warwick Castle. 
Summit of Mt. Washington and mint wie le ‘at 9 tha en eee 
Bunker Hill Monument. . we ee tat aetna ar 
National Monument, Plymouth, Mass, ele je. ie) eth at) and Rie a 


BRAUN’S CARBON AND OTHER FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS FROM PAINT- 
INGS BY THE OLD MASTERS. 


Marriage of St. Catherine) 200.006.030.002) 
Louvre, Paris. 
River Harbor ci ei yikes pisos sila umeliaeley sits neti Claude Lorraine 
Hermitage, St. Petersburg. 
Divine Shepherd yo) ee a Aa 
Prado, Madrid. 
Infant St. Jobnet yee 
Prado, Madrid. 
Immaculate Conception (20)... 000 2 
Louvre, Paris. 
Bt. Cecilia iii sei te ie Ve ee ee WU ES a rr 
Old Pinacothek, Munich. 
Sistine, Madonna, sea i PQ) Vo al a 


Dresden Gallery. 
Madonna of the!iChair:)§..02) ey 2 Pe aa as ae 
Pitti Gallery, Florence. 


Angel with DTute 2.) te) aye oe, ies a Ae aa a rr 
Pitti Gallery, Florence. 
Children of CharlesI. . .. . eo} et a oe Wan Dyer 
Rijks Maeeui Wer tecdaee 
Age of Innocence. . . . . Sir Joshua Reynolds 
National Geller Tendon | 
Shepherdess: oy 0 coer Me ON ian ca Me 


Louvre, Paris. 


SUBJECTS CLASSICAL, RELIGIOUS, HISTORICAL, ETC. 


Aurora. From the painting by Guido Reni 

Columbus at the Court of Isabella. A large photogravure from Brozik’s 
painting. 

The Building of the Pyramids. Photograph, 4$ft. x 3ft. From paint- 
ing by Gustav Richter, Berlin. 
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The Night Watch. Large engraving 

Ruins of Persepolis by moonlight. 

Washington Crossing the Delaware. 4}ft. x 3 ft. Engraved from paint- 
ing by E. Leutze. 

The Angelus. A fine etching of Millet’s famous painting. 


Napoleon, 1814. From painting by Meissonier 
Boston Boys and Gen. Gage, 1775. From painting by Henry Bacon. 
The Puritan Sabbath. Large etching 
Return of the Mayflower. From painting by Boughton 
Pilgrim Exiles. From painting by Boughton 
Roman Chariot Race. Large etching. Deville 
St. Michael’s Mount. From painting by R. M. Lloyd 
Return of the Oyster Fishers. Etching 
End of the Harvest. Large etching 
Morning Greeting. Farm scene. 

Sistine Madonna, Raphael. Large engraving 


Madonna of the Chair. Very large. A reproduction in color of one of 
Raphael’s loveliest Madonnas. 

Christ and the Rich Young Man. Hoffman. A large and beautiful 
photograph reproducing the exquisite colors of the original. 

La Poesie. <A large engraving from the painting by Coomans. 

The Last Prayer. Christian persecutions. From painting by Gerome 

Angel Choir. Sir Joshua Reynolds. Photograph 

Pharaoh’s Horses. Sir Joshua Reynolds. Photograph 

The Ferryman’s Child. 

English Farmhouse. 

Golden Leaves. Autumn scene. J. E. Grace. 

Boy Christ in the Temple. Photograph from Hoffman’s painting. 

Vesuvius in Eruption. (1872.) 

Mary, the Mother of Washington. Portrait. India proof. 


STATUARY. 
Busts, Antique. 


Eros, called the Genius of the Vatican. (Life size.) Found in the 18th 
century in ruins near Rome. 

Hermes, (Olympian.) By Praxiteles. One of the best specimens of 
Greek art. 

Psyche of Naples. Naples Museum. (NLife size.) Found about the 
middle of the last century in the ruins of the Roman Amphitheatre at 
Capua. 

Faun. By Praxiteles, the ‘‘ Marble Faun”’ of Hawthorne ; found 1701, 
near Rome, and placed in the Capitoline Museum. (Life size.) 

Minerva of the Vatican. (Statue.) Found in the Temple of Minerva 
Medica, on the Esquiline, Rome. 

Infant St. John. Donatello. 

Laughing Boy. Donatello. 
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Mercury, Thorwaldsen. (Small terra cotta.) 

Boys and Girls Singing and Playing on Musical Instruments. Two 
high relief panels from frieze of organ screen in the Duomo, Florence, 
by Luca della Robbia. 

Mother and Child. (Medallion.) From the monument of Filippo 
Strozzi, Florence. 


Modern Busts. (Life size.) 


Washington. 
Scott. 
Agassiz. 
OTHER GIFTS TO THE SCHOOL FROM MR. MORSE. 


Pupils’ library. 425 volumes. 
Teachers’ library. 212 volumes. 
Piano. 

Natural History Case. 

Bookcase for Pupils’ Library. 
Bookcase for Teachers’ Library. 
Carpet, and Table for Library-room. 
Flags for the Schoolrooms. 

Flagstaff and Flag for the Building. 


GIFTS TO THE MORSE SCHOOL FROM OTHER FRIENDS. 


Bust of Franklin. Presented by Mr. Alfred C. Fuller. 
Cabinet of Minerals. Presented by Mr. Alfred C. Fuller. 
Bust of Shakespeare. Presented by the class of ’92. 
General View of Paris. Large engraving. Presented by Mr. John 
Hopewell, Jr. 
General View of London. Large engraving. Presented by Mr. John 
Hopewell, Jr. 
Fusiyama, Japan. Colored photograph. Presented by William A. 
Munroe, Esq. 
Lion. Taos photograph from life. Presented by William A. Munroe, 
Esq. 


GIFTS OF MR. FULLER TO THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Agassiz School. 


Old Steps at Capris si. ie ya Vial Werte ie Oh al ell gy orien 
Blue Grotto at Capri. . . a A tO 
Mosquito Trail, Rocky Resertatie ole al ao Chrom ones 
Richmond Castle Ue ER UOC AM cara a 
The, Matterhorn (ic ye aR a 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. PartT.. 20.0.7 07... ()) PROtgRean 


German Game of|Cards 2.000. PE 
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Clock, Piazza St. Mark . . . 4 . ss. . .« Colored photograph 
Niagarain Winter. .. . SRY gy bait eaDW Mn Nucaer cite Gnd HAHUN Saas tated ginal ay 
Woods i in Winter (Swiss Beene « ‘seis ‘a 7,7. *Colored photograph 


Allston School. 


Westminster Abbey. A large etching, drawn by Howard Gaye, and 
etched by Delauney. 

*‘ List! Hear the pine trees whisper.’’ An etching by Camillo Fonce. 
an artist’s proof, 

St. George’s Square in London. Etching. Axel Haig. 

A Summer’s Eve. Lithograph after Wahlborg. 

Bengal. Tigers. An etching by Evert Van Muyden, an artist’s Hen 

Nelson’s Flag Ship. The ‘‘ Victory ”’ at rest in Portsmouth Harbor. An 
etching drawn and etched by C. E. Holloway. 

Edinburgh Castle. <A large etching by C. O. Murray. 

The Rookery. Anetching by Fred Slocombe. 

Les Cancalaises. Photogravure after M. Feyen-Perrin. 

Declaration of Independence. A steel sa tees net by W. L. Ormsby, 
from a painting by I. Trumbull. 

The Deer Pass. Photogravure after Landseer. 

St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice. A colored photograph. 

Glacier du Forno, Engadine. A colored photograph. 

Niagara Falls. A photograph. 

*¢' You shall go to the ball, Cinderella.” A photograph. 

The Weisshorn, Alps. A photograph. 

The Roll Call in the Crimean War. A photogravure from a painting by 
Elizabeth Thompson. 

A Glass of Roses. Chromolithograph. 

‘¢Vive l’Empereur!” Charge of the 4th Huzzars. A colored photogra- 
vure. This picture was engraved directly from the painting, and 
retouched by the artist himself, Edouard Detaille. 

. The Battle of Shiloh. SOE Pee by Prang, from a painting by 
Thulstrup. 

Merrimac and Monitor. Aquarelle print, by Prang, from a painting by 
J. O. Davidson. 

The Battle of Chattanooga. Aquarelle print, by Prang, from a painting 
by Thulstrup. 

The Boyhood of Lincoln. A fine chromo from a painting by East- 
man Johnson. 

Blue Spring in the Yellowstone Lower Geyser Basin. Chromolithograph. 

Farragut in the Rigging, at the Capture of Mobile Bay. Chromolitho- 
graph 

Tower of Tower Falls, Yosemite Valley. Chromolithograph. 

Summit of Sierra Nevada. Chromolithograph. 

Three Swiss views in one frame. Colored photograph. 

Bridal Veil Falls, Yosemite Valley. Chromolithograph. 

Statue of Charles Sumner. 
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Corlett School. 


USA VOR UA nee) e i ig 0) MOINS Whore AC aa x . . . Photogravure 


View of the Alps °...0060. 0. (we oe ae.) Colored photog naar 
Solitude. A landscape. 03).. 4) 6 wel oe he 
The Night Watch 0.) see Gee eee sal 
PERS AMELIE 8 CE Se RON UO SS) UR A ar 
The Soul’s Awakening \).06..0 206) oye els ae 
MW enice 3.0% Ae eeu nea Gralfeyacsl se! 
Pharaoh’s Hdties eM MeE e oe ENS onal a lealecle ORI O entale coe er 
Quivering Aspens) 3 ii oe Pe 
Windsor Castles eck ue eh On ia 
Moonrise se. ii DUE MRE Ni NC ha a 


Harvard School. 


OIL PAINTING. 
Madonna of the Chair. Raphael . . . . . Copied from the original 


ETCHINGS. 

WM bie T7E 0a) A Dae MET MD MLOMOL SLM ci icul MARE 
Cupid’s' Bath euros Hae ane NE Wilfred Ball 
Hawthornden, near Racinbaren: Stolland, The home of 

the poet nay Artist’s proof... .00.. 7. 4 Dawe 
Lion’s Head. 
Mont St. Michel. Artist’s proof. . . . . . « . Gautier Lucien 
Portrait of Raphael. 
Ship of the Desert. Remarque proof. . . . . . . . L.D. Eldred 
St. Paul’s.' Remarque proof)... ba es ee 
Where Shakespeare Sleeps. Remarque proof. . . . . Pierre Mallet 


MEZZOTINT. 
Portrait of William Drummond §.:. .. . . .. .  Hmgraving 
PHOTOGRAVURES. 
Sark . So abe he crat\s GGhwas Skee 


An August Monin. vith eae 
‘* At evening time there shall be light.”’ 

Forest Bene, 

Peterboro’? Cathedral ,0.) .) 2...) 4 After an etching Dyiiais 
Repose in Egypt ....« ... ... . » ». . By Rapine after Merson 
Scotland Forever. | 

Snow Scene... .. . . After an etching by Edward Slocombe 
Summer. 

The Bridge. 

The Falconer. 
The ast Braver yl i ee i ke OAR an oe 
The Mill Stream. 

The Pine Forest. 

The Two Majesties .. mYcey I? Colored 
** When twilight fades beneath the moon naway.? 3 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Mememeeworest in Winter (4.05 6 ad hey eh eee 4 Colored 
ERRNO PLATO gpk al Vine oi! bas val ich fie ypaleli We Munkacsy 
Doge’s Palace, Venice anh UMA kunt ata COOLOTER. 
Glacier Du beer, Pres Bontreeria Bagadine LE ee arate |e Ral SROLOLOE 
The Rapids. 
CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS. 


The Battle of Fredericksburg. 
The Domes of the Yosemite Valley. 


COLORED PRINT. 


Nee a i ot eon Denar 


Peabody School. 


The Creation. Photograph from a painting by Berne Jones showing 
the figure of an angel holding a great sphere.- 

The Castle of Chillon. Anengraving from a painting by Robert Schultze 
showing the situation of the castle on Lake Geneva with the Alps 
opposite. 

The Kearsarge and the Alabama. An aquarelle facsimile colored print, 
by L. Prang & Co., of a picture by J. O. Davidson. 

Christ among the Doctors. A chromolithograph printed by Herr 
Greve of Berlin and copied from a water color by Herr Kaiser showing 
a part of the frieze painted by Boccaccio Boccaccino, A. D., 1514-18, in 
the Cathedral of Cremona. 

The Pine Trees. A monotype of a painting by Bicknell. 

Charlotte Corday in Prison. Heliotype. 

The Three Fates. Engraving from a painting by Michael Angelo. 

Falaise au Bourg d’Ault. An etching of an engraving by Valentin 
Foulquier. 

Quatre Bras. A photogravure of the armies on the field of battle at 
Waterloo. 

Cathedral at Seville. Lithograph. 

Approach to Venice. Heliotype from painting by J. M. W. Turner. 

The New Apprentice. Photograph. 

A Flaw in the Title. Photograph from painting by J. H. Caliga. 

High Life. <A heliotype of the engraving by C. C. Hollyer, from a 
painting by Landseer in 1829. It represents a deerhound in the 
chamber of its master, a knight of the olden times. 

The Gypsy Maid. Heliotype. 

An Humble Servant. <A heliotype from the painting by Rosa Bonheur 

_ It represents a donkey’s head. 

The Prisoners. A heliotype representing a little girl and her stag- 
hound that are kept in doors by a snowstorm. 
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Putnam School. 


The Lost Chord. Artist’s proof etching, 23x16. R. Cleveland Coxe. 

Alpine Forest in Winter. Photochrom, 10x8. 

Angels’ Heads. Etching, 10x8. After Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Dash around the Lightship. Aquarelle, 16x24. L. Prang & Co. J. O. 
Davidson. , 

The Choir, Westminster Abbey. Artist’s proof etching, 32x22. 

Albrechtsburg in Meissen. Etching by Paul Bette, 34x25. From paint- 
ing by B. Maunfeld. 

Battle of Port Hudson. Passing the river batteries. Aquarelle fac- 
simile, 15x21. L. Prang & Co. J. O. Davidson. 
Battle of Antietam. Attack on the rebel centre at Dunker Church. 
Aquarelle facsimile,,15x21. L. Prang & Co. Thulstrup. 
Grant from West Point to Appomattox. Portrait and scenes in his life. 
Aquarelle, 26x19. L. Prang & Co. Thulstrup. 

Nature’s White Robe. Country scene in winter. Etching, 21x13. 
Edward Slocombe. ‘ 

1814. Artotype, 18x17. After the painting by Meissonier. 

An Old Monarch. lLion’s head. Artotype, 16x13. After Rosa 
Bonheur. 

Bowl of Roses. Aquarelle, 15x21. L. Prang & Co. 

The Prinees in the Tower. Artotype, 16x10. After Millais. 

Winter Scene. Artotype, 9x18. 

Horseshoe Falls from Goat Island. Photograph, 21x16. 

Venice. The Campanile and the Doge’s Palace. Colored photograph, 
17x21. 

German Forest Scene. Artotype, 14x17. 

Red and Pink Roses. Chromolithograph, 15x22. After M. Silsbee. 

Yosemite Valley. Looking eastward from the Mariposa Trail. Chromo, 
7xl4. L. Prang & Co. After John R. Key. 

Lauterbrunnen, et le Staubbach, Oberland Bernois. Photochrom, 16x21. 

Fallen to Decay. Artist’s proof etching by A. Gravier, 10x20. James 
E. Grace. ' 

Te Deum Laudamus, Madonna della Stella, Gloria in Excelsis. Three 
colored photographs, each 5x18. After Fra Angelico. 

William Tell’s Chapel. Photogravure, 11x17. Robert Schultze. 

Breton Cattle. Artotype, 10x14. After Rosa Bonheur. 

Cathedral at Milan. Colored photograph, 17x21. 

Valley of Babbling Waters, Southern Utah. Chromo, 10x14. L. Prang 
& Co. After Thomas Moran. 

Roma, Piazza e Basilica di §. Pietro. ' Photograph, 27x66. 


Shepard School. 


The Night Watch. Rivitre. A photogravure of lions prowling among 
the dark shadows of a ruined temple. 
Alpine Forest in Winter. Colored photograph. 
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Great Salt Lake. Chromolithograph. 

The Yosemite Valley. A colored lithograph showing the curious cliff 
formation. 

Medea. A large photograph of the painting by N. Sichel. 

Lake Avernus and the Golden Bough. Artist’s proof etching, by 
David Law, from J. M. W. Turner. 

The Vintage Festival. A photogravure. 

The Thin Red Line. Photogravure. A scene from one of the battles 
between the French under Napoleon and the Allied Powers. 

St. Mark’s Square in Venice. A colored photograph. 

Launching of the Life Boat. A chromolithograph. 

Old Street in Halifax, by F. Leo Hunter. A remark proof etching. A 
winter scene. 

Hot Springs of the Yellowstone. Chromolithograph. 

Five small Swiss views. Colored photographs in one frame. 

Charlecote. An etching by Slocombe, of an English country road 
‘crossing a brook, and entering an old park. 

The Run of the Season. <A photogravure. The gathering of the hunt- 
ers and hounds just before the chase. 

Birds on the Telegraph Wire. A photograph. 

The Jersey Family. A photogravure. 

The Arsenal at Venice. A colored photograph. 

The Cathedral at Seville. A photogravure. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin. Photogravure. 

Queen Victoria. A large lithographic portrait with a facsimile of her 
autograph. 

Old Faithful. A photograph of the famous geyser of the Yellowstone. 

Charles I. on His Way to Execution. A large colored English print, a 
copy of the painting by Crofts. 

The Bloody Angle at the Battle of Spottsylvania. One of Prang’s col- 
ored war prints. 


Capitol at Washington. A large photograph. Presented by Mr. George 
P. Johnson. 
Thorndike School. 
Sistine Madonna. Raphael, 1482-1519 . . . . Chromolithograph 


Mountain of the Holy Cross Bin att ache Chromolithograph 
Capture of Fort Fisher. J.O. Davidson . Aquarelle facsimile print 


Siege of Atlanta. Thulstrup. . . . . . Aquarelle facsimile print 
Edinburgh. David Law. : Eid eet ene Etching 
Flowers. Chromolithograph 
eau of Lord Nelson... ..... . Colored reproduction 
The Jersey Mother. Edwin Douglass ... . . . Reproduction 
North Chancel Aisle, Westminster. A. H. Haig. . . . . Etching 
Yosemite Valley. PublishedbyPrang .. . . . Chromo 


Mont St. Michel. Delauney. . .... . . Artist’s proof etching 
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The Reaper. J.T. Bentley... 5 04 eg bh le Ea ae 
Tower Falls and Sulphur Mountain. Published Wy Prang. . Chromo 
The Pine Forest) 
Morning . . woe hel eld ele) ert sit Cl irra 
Village de nero at ee athens Aya Colored photograph 
St. Mark’s Cathedral and Doge’s Palace, emicni Colored photograph 
Waves. wie cite, Uw leb Mitel Sac Ui | OL OI Cts na 
Sheep. Rosa Baanen ete a ale Ve ili e bdlyra oi belath Ge enya att ala 
Lhe. Wanderer or the, Desert iia) iol) tenwunike mets . era se 
Pear Tree Attera Snow lalla eile ia Chir yea ana ‘Colones photograph 
The Garden of the Gods) ('4)yiei iki oe ee ee le, 
Lions. Herbert iDicksee 5) jie) site dye hrs) aan ee «hell jot eae 
Three Swiss views in oneframe ..... . Colored photosrapha 
Evening in September «\\:4) eee cle (es a we a 


Washington School. 


Franklin at the Court of France. Colored engraving. The sad history 
in brief of each person of the court is given in the handwriting of the 
donor in a beautifully bound volume to accompany the picture. 

The Coronation of Queen Victoria. Steel engraving. 

Sheridan’s Final Charge at Winchester. Chromolithograph. 

Where the Poplars Kiss the Sky. Photogravure. 

Twilight. Phoiogravure. Representing a quaint stone church with 
truncated tower, embowered in trees on the bank of a quietly running 
river. 

Littleton on Thames. Photogravure. 

Old Stone Steps at Capri. Photogravure. 

Mary Queen of Scots. Etching. 

Minerva’s Terrace. Yellowstone Valley, showing the wonderful 
limestone formation. Photograph. 

Great Falls. Snake River, Idaho. Chromolithograph. 

The Rialto. Colored photograph. 

Cathedral of Lausanne. Etching. 

Fingal’s Cave. Chromolithograph. 

St. Mary’s Cathedral. Bristol, England, from whose lofty tower shot 
was first formed. Etching. 

Wengern Alp. Showing a typical Swiss cottage. Chromolithograph 

Chapel of William Tell. At Lake Lucerne. Chromolithograph. 

Bushrod Washington. Engraving. 

Bay of Naples and Mt. Vesuvius. Chromolithograph. 

Capitol at Washington. Photogravure. 

Washington Monument. Photograph. 

Napoleon. On the deck of the warship Bellerophon, on his way into 
exile. Photogravure. 

Castle of Chillon. Etching. 

Alpine Forest. Colored photograph. 
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Coat of Arms. Washington family for seven generations. Chromo- 
lithograph. 

Forward on! Forward on! Lithograph. A ride to the hounds in the 
Isle of Wight. 

Washington entering New York. Chromolithograph. 


Webster School. 


Aurora. Artotype. Guido Reni. 

Notre Dame. Etching. Delauney. 

Niagara Rapids. Photograph. 

A Chariot Race. <Artotype. OC. Ademollo. 

Edward the Confessor’s Chapel. Etching. Artist’s proof. A. H. Haig. 

Sheridan’s Ride. Aquarelle facsimile. Thulstrup. 

Edward the Confessor’s Chapel. Etching. Artist’s proof. A.H. Haig. 

The Dance of the Muses. Artotype. 

The Life Boat. Photogravure. A. Morlon. 

Trees Snow-Laden. Colored photograph. 

Alcazar at Segovia. Etching. Artist’s proof. A. H. Haig. 

Doge’s Palace. Colored Photograph. 

Lower Yellowstone Range. Chromolithograph. 

Scotch Cattle. Photogravure. Rosa Bonheur. 

Jersey. Photogravure. Edwin Douglass. 

Columbus at the Court of Spain. Chromolithograph. Reproduction. 
V. Brozik. 

Capture of New Orleans. Aquarelle facsimile. J. O. Davidson. 

A Giant Oak. Photogravure. Julian Marck. 

Lac de Sils. Engadine. Colored photograph. 

Moonrise. Photogravure. Smith Hald. 

Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone. Photograph. 

1807. Photogravure. Meissonier. 

King of the Desert. Etching. Artist’s proof. Evert Van Muyden. 

Big Tree. Photogravure. Henry Phlefeld. 

Valley in Brittany. Photogravure. C. Bernier. 

Excelsior Geyser. Photograph. 

Where Branches Meet. Photogravure. ; 

Morning Parade at London Tower. Colored photogravure. Edouard 
Detaille. 

Pastoral Farms. Photogravure. 

The Three Graces. Etching. McWhirter. 

The Old Homestead. Photogravure. Horace Hooper. 

Heroic Bust of Governor John Winthrop. 


GIFTS FROM OTHER FRIENDS. 


The Coliseum. Largephotograph. Presented by Mr. John Hopewell, Jr. 
The Roman Forum. Large photograph. Presented by Mr. John Hope- 
well, Jr. 
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Twenty-seven miscellaneous volumes for the school library. Pre- 
sented by Mr. John Hopewell, Jr. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have presented fifty-five volumes to the 
school library. 

William A. Munroe, Esq. has presented forty-six volumes to the 

chool library. 

The class graduating in June, 1892, presented forty volumes to the 
school library and a collection of minerals to the cabinet. 

The graduating class of 1893 has presented twenty volumes to the 
school library, a collection of minerals to the cabinet, life size busts of 
Shakespeare and Franklin and two bas-reliefs. 

In addition to the above, individuals have contributed an aggregate of 
forty volumes. 


Wellington School. 


Twilight. Photogravure. IL. Farquharson. Copied by Fred Slocombe. 

Warwick Castle. Photogravure. 

The Return from the Fair. Photogravure. An Italian scene. 

A Farm in the New Forest. Photogravure. Copied by Fred Slocombe: 

Noon and Night. Photogravures. 

The Boyhood of Lincoln. Chromo. E. Johnson. 

Fording the River. Photogravure. From painting by Rosa Bonheur. 

Persepolis. Photogravure. Jerome. 

Wellington and Blucher. Engraving. Maclise. Showing the meeting 
after the battle of Waterloo. Engraved by Lumb Stocks, R. A. 

Alderney. Photogravure. Edwin Douglass. 

Death of Nelson at the Battle of Trafalgar. Maclise. Engraved by C. 
W. Sharp. 

Great Trees in Calavera’s Grove, California. Chromolithograph. 

Battle of Gettysburg. Chromolithograph. Showing repulse of Pickett’s 
charge. 

Battle of Mobile Bay. Chromolithograph. 

Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone. Chromolithograph. 

Young Neapolitan. Photograph. Gustav Richter. 

Entrance to Cathedral, Strasburg. Chromo. Myles Hoel, 1668. Copied 
by Festo and Massire. 

Venice. Colored photograph. Showing palace by moonlight. 

La Mer de Glace. Colored photograph. 

Niagara. Photograph. 

Three Swiss views in one frame. Colored photographs. 

Ocean by Moonlight. Chromolithograph. Alex. Harrison. 

Alpine Forest in Winter. Colored photograph. 

Oasis of Filiach, Algiers. Chromolithograph. R. Swain Gifford. 

Study of Pink Roses. Chromolithograph. Eliza F. Parker. 

Study of Yellow Roses. Chromolithograph. 

Sistine Madonna. Chromo. Raphael, 1518. 
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GIFTS FROM OTHER FRIENDS. 


A set of Frye’s relief maps. Presented by Dr. W. W. Wellington. 

Equestrian Statue of Bartolomeo Colleoni, before the church of 8S 
Giovanni e Paolo, Venice. Designed by Verocchio. Solar print. 
Presented by Mrs. Ellen A. Goodwin. 

Hight columns of the Temple of Saturn in the Roman Forum. Solar 
print. Presented by Mrs. Ellen A. Goodwin. 

Three columns of the Temple of Vespasian in the Roman Forum. Solar 
print. Presented by Mrs. Ellen A. Goodwin. 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


Acropolis. Photogravure. Presented by Mr. Alfred C. Fuller. 
Roman Forum. Colored photograph. Presented by Mr. Alfred C. 
Fuller. 


William A. Munroe, Esq. has presented to the school a collection of 
over five hundred geological and mineralogical specimens, also seven- 
_ teen books on geology, mineralogy, and paleontology. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


The pictures in the possession of the English high school, recently 
presented by Mr. Alfred C. Fuller, are heliogravures from copies of 
Romanino’s (1490-1560, A. D.) frescoes in the castle of Malpaga, near 
Bergamo, in Italy. These pictures are published by the Arundel Society, 
and are especially valuable for the light they throw on the dress, man- 
ners, and entertainments of the times to which they refer. _ The sub- 
jects are all related and are as follows: The Arrival of King Christian 
at the Castle of Malpaga, the Tournament, the Banquet, the Distribu- 
tion of Liveries, and the Departure of King Christian. A bust of Venus 
has also been presented by Mr. Fuller. In addition, he has left with 
the school a valuable loan collection of armor, vases, pictures, old books, 
and bric-a-brac. Among the books is a copy of the first edition of the 
Bishop’s Bible, published in black letter in 1568. 


GIFTS FROM OTHER FRIENDS. 


A bust of Shakespeare has been presented to the school by the class of 
1891. A new concert grand piano, made by Chickering & Sons, has 
been obtained by subscription and placed in the school hall. Special 
thanks are due to Mr. John Hopewell, Jr., for his gift of money 
which formed the nucleus of the piano fund, to William A. Munroe, 
Esq., chairman of the high school committee, for an equal gift, 
and to Mr. Albert M. Barnes for his excellent judgment in selecting 
and purchasing the instrument. The most of the money came in small 
sums from the pupils themselves and their friends. 


GIFTS OF FLAGS AND FLAGSTAFES. 


During the past four years flags and flagstaffs have been 


given to the schools as follows : 


Shepard School, flag. 
Harvard School, flags. (2) 
Allston School, flag. 
Sargent School, flag. 
Washington School, flag. 
Peabody School, flag. 
Webster School, flag. 


Wellington School, flag and staff. 


Agassiz School, flag and staff. 
Putnam School, flag and staff. 
Thorndike School, flag and staff. 
Morse School, fiag and staff. 
English High School, flag. 
Boardman School, flag and staff. 
Tarbell School, flag and staff. 
Willard School, flag and staff. 
Wyman School, flag. 
Stearns School, flag. 
American Liberty. 


Mr. Samuel F.. Woodbridge 
Mr. James L. Paine 

Mr. James Mellen 

Mr. Edward H. Norton 

Hon. Charles A. Saunders 

Mr. Charles A. Mason 

Bought by subscription 
William H. Smart Post 30, G. A. R. 
Mr. Thomas Stearns 

Mr. William Stevens 

Mr. Francis Fitzpatrick 

Hon. Asa P. Morse 

Charles Beck Post 56, G. A. R. 
Mr. John Hopewell, Jr. 

Mr. John Hopewell, Jr. 

Mr. Henry C. Hopewell 

Mr. Henry D. Yerxa 


The Cambridge branch of the Loyal Women of 


ANOTHER GIFT. 


In 1890 Mr. Philip Nutting gave a tablet for the Washing- 


ton*school. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL 


It was inserted in the front wall of the building. 
The inscription is as follows: 


DESCENDANT OF THE ‘‘ FAIRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL” 


First School in Cambridge. 
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In ScHoot CoMMITTEEL, Feb. 16, 1898. 


Voted, That the report prepared and read by the superintend- 
ent be adopted as the annual report of the school committee 
for 1892, and that the secretary be authorized to append the 
names of the members of the committee thereto. : 


SANFORD B. HUBBARD, 


Secretary. 


Members of the School Committee for 1892. 


ALPHEUS B. ALGER, Chairman ex officio. 


ELLEN A. GOODWIN, WILLIAM H. CLANCY, 
WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER, *ASA P, MORSE, 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, CHARLES F. WYMAN, 
PHEBE M. KENDALL, FRANCIS V. B. KERN, 
JAMES L. PAINE, WILLIAM A. MUNROE, 
ROBERT O. FULLER, {WILLIAM A. START, 
ANNE CLARK STEWART, GEORGE P. JOHNSON, 
EDWARD B. MALLEY, CAROLYN P. CHASE, 


§ FREDERICK W. TAYLOR. 


*Resigned, March 17. +Resigned, Jan. 19. 
tElected, April 19. §Elected, Feb. 9. 


FRANCIS COGSWELL,- 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE CAMBRIDGE 
LATIN SCHOOL. 


The course of study is almost wholly decided, not only in the 
subjects studied, and the extent in which they are studied, but 
also in the place in the curriculum and the text-books used, by 
the requirements for admission to Harvard College. The 
course is also of necessity slightly varied, as the ability of the 
class varies. What is not done in one year must be done in the 


next. 
Pifth Class. (First Year.) 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Collar and Daniell’s Book for 
Beginners, entire. 
Algebra, through Affected Quadratic Equations, five times a week 
during the year ; the Metric System. 
History of England, three times a week for the first six months. 
English, three times a week during the year. Chittenden’s English 
Composition ; Scott’s Lady of the Lake ; written exercises. 
Physiology and Hygiene, three times a week the last four months. 


Fourth Class. (Second Year.) 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Nepos’s Lives of Miltiades 
and Themistocles ; Ceesar’s Gallic War, Four Books; Allen and 
Greenough’s Latin Grammar. 

French, four times a week during the year. Bécher’s Otto’s French 
Grammar, Part I.; Worman’s First French Book; Peppino; 
Siége de Berlin. 

or 

German, four times a week during the year. Half of Collar’s Eysen- 
bach’s Lessons; Worman’s First German Book ; Hoéher als die 
Kirche ; Grimm’s Marchen. 

Geometry, five times a week for the first five months. 

Physics, five times a week for the last five months. 

English, two exercises a week for the year. Shakespeare’s Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream; George Eliot’s Silas Marner; Webster’s First 
Bunker Hill Oration; Longfellow’s Evangeline; written exercises. 
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Third Class. (Third Year.) 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Cesar’s Gallic War for the 
first two months ; Virgil’s dAineid for the last eight months, 
Books L., Il., III., 1V.; Latin Grammar. 

Greek, five times a week during the year. White’s Greek Lessons, fifty- 
one lessons. Chapters I., II., III., of Book I. of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. 

French, four times a week during the year. Béocher’s Otto’s Grammar, 
Part II.; Le Conscrit ; La Tulipe Noire; French Composition 

_ (Anecdotes) ; Memorizing of Anecdotes ; sight reading. 
or 

German, four times a week during the year. Collar’s Eysenbach’s Les- 
sons ; Die Jungfrau von Orleans ; Minna von Barnhelm. 

English, twice a week during the year. Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice and Twelfth Night; Sir Roger de Coverley Papers; Web- 
ster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. Written essays on each of 
these works. 


Some of these books are the same as those for the fourth class, because these are 
required of this class by Harvard College, and they have not read them before. 


Second Class. (Fourth Year.) 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Virgil’s Aineid, Books V., 
VI., VII. ; Nepos’s Lives of Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, 
Pausanius, Cimon, Alcibiades, Lysander, Thrasybulus ; Sallust’s 
Catiline ; Jones’s Latin Composition, forty exercises; Latin 
Grammar. Written exercises in Latin Grammar, or Latin at 
sight, once a week. 

Greek, five times a week during the year. Goodwin’s Greek Reader to 

Page 110; Greek Grammar; Jones’s Greek Composition, ten 
exercises. Written exercises in Greek Grammar, or Greek at 
sight, once a week the last four months. 

French, every other day during the year. Mlle. de la Seigliére ; 
L’Avare ; Les Femmes Savantes ; French Composition (Anec- 
dotes) ; sight reading ; French Grammar ; 

or 

German, every other day during the year. Peter Schlemihl ; Wilhelm 
Tell ; Hermann und Dorothea ;. Harris’s German Composition. 

Physics, every other day during the year. The forty experiments 

. required for admission to Harvard College. 

Ancient History, Greece and Rome, every other day during the year. 

Algebra, every other day during the year. Written examination once 
a week during the last five months. 

English, once a week during the year. Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar ; 
Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Chatham; Irving’s Sketch Book. 
Written essays on each these of works. 
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First Class. (Fifth Year.) 


Latin, five times a week during the year. Virgil’s Mneid, Books VIII., 
IX., X., XI., XII., and the Bucolics and the Georgics ; Cicero, 
twelve orations, of which two are at sight. Also written exer- 
cises twice a week during the year in Latin Composition (includ- 
ing the review of Nepos for written work), or Latin at sight. 

Greek, five times a week during the year. HomerlI., II., III., entire, 
and the other selection in Johnson’s Iliad; Jones’s Greek Com- 
position, last thirty exercises. Also written exercises once a 
week during the year in prose composition, Greek Grammar, or 
Greek at sight. 

Geometry, every day during the first five months; every other day the 
last five months. Also written exercises, including original 
demonstrations, once a week during the year. 

English, every other day during the year. This includes reading (for 
the first time, or in review) all the books in English required for 
admission to Harvard College. For 1893 these are: Shakes- 
peare’s Julius Cesar and Twelfth Night, Scott’s Marmion, Long- 
fellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, the Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers in the Spectator, Macaulay’s second Essay on the Ear! of 
Chatham, Emerson’s American Scholar, Irving’s Sketch Book, 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, Dickens’s David Copperfield. Written ar 
on each of these works ; correction of false syntax. 


This course of study gives for the first, third, fourth, and 
fifth classes four recitations a day Mondays, and three a day 
the rest of the week; for the second class, five on Mondays, 
and four a day for the rest of the week. The extra time 
assigned to the second class is necessary for a proper prepara- 
tion for the requirements for admission to Harvard College in 
the preliminary examination. Those who succeed in passing 
the “ Hight-Hour Requirements” in their preliminaries have 
less work left for the last year. Those who fail to pass any 
one or more of their preliminaries have as hard a year the last 
as the last but one. Some prefer to put a part of the work of 
the last year but one into the last year. Those who are good 
students and willing to work can complete the five years’ 
course in four years. In the class that entered college last 
June there were four such; in the present first class there are 
three; in the second class, three ; in the third class, two; and 
in the fifth class, five, who are trying to complete the course in 
four years. Those who do this usually stand at, or near, the 
head of their classes. 
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Text-Books in the Latin School. 


English Literature. Chittenden’s English Composition ; Lockwood’s 
Lessons in English ; Strang’s Exercises in English; Evangeline; 
Courtship of Miles Standish; Marmion; The Abbot; the Lady of 
the Lake ; As You Like It; Julius Cesar; Merchant of Venice ; 
Twelfth Night ; The House of the Seven Gables ; The Alhambra; 
Silas Marner; Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration; Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers; Sketch Book; Macaulay’s Essay on the Earl of 
Chatham; Emerson’s American Scholar; Ivanhoe; David Cop- 
perfield; and other books required for admission to College. 

French. Worman’s First French Book ; Otto’s French Grammar; La 
Petite Grammaire; Blouet’s Primer of French Composition ; 
Grandgent’s Materials for French Composition ; Gase’s French 
Dictionary; L’ Abbé Constantin ; L’Avare ; La’ Belle Nivernaise; 
La Chrestomathie Moderne; La Chute; Le Conscrit; Les 
Femmes Savantes ; Le Roi des Montagnes ; Le Siége de Berlin ; 
La Tulipe Noire; Mlle. de la Seiglitre; Mlle. Solange; Peppino. 

German. Worman’s First German Book; Collar’s Eysenbach’s Ger- 
man Lessons; Koéhler’s German Dictionary; Hoher als die 
Kirche ; Die Jungfrau von Orleans ; Grimm’s Tales ; Minna von 
Barnhelm; Peter Schlemihl; Wilhelm Tell; Hermann und 
Dorothea ; Harris’s German Composition ; Freytag’s Aus neuer 
Zeit ; Immensee. 

Latin. Collar & Daniell’s Beginner’s Latin Book ; Collar’s Latin Com- 
position ; Jones’s Latin Composition; Allen & Greenough’s Latin 
Grammar ; Allen & Greenough’s Cesar; Allen & Greenough’s 
Cicero; Allen & Greenough’s Ovid ; Allen & Greenough’s Virgil ; 
Chase & Stuart’s Cornelius Nepos, and Sallust. For sight read- 
ing, Harper’s text editions of Cesar, Cicero, and Virgil. 

Greek. White’s Greek Lessons; Jones’s Greek Composition; Goodwin’s 
Greek Grammar and Reader ; Crosby’s Lexicon to the Anabasis; 
Homeric Lexicon ; Liddell & Scott’s Lexicon ; Johnson’s Iliad; 
Anabasis ; Hellenica; Cyropedia. 

History. Montgomery’s History of England ; Creighton’s History of 
Rome; Leighton’s History of Rome; Pennell’s History of Greece; 
Oman’s History of Greece ; Sheldon’s Studies in Greek and 
Roman History ; Allen’s Short History of the Roman People. 

Mathematics. Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra; Bradbury and Emery’s 
Academic Algebra; Bradbury’s Academic Geometry; Bradbury’s 
Trigonometry and Surveying. 

Music. Harmony in Praise; Codas. 

Sciences. Harvard Descriptive List of Experiments in Physics ; Hall 
& Bergen’s Physics; Gage’s Introduction to Physical Science; 
Hunt’s Hygiene. 

Miscellaneous. Edward’s Mythology ; Harvard Examination Papers. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE ENGLISH HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


The course of study pursued by the English high school is 
substantially that ordered by the school committee in 1886 at 
the time of the division of the Cambridge high school. 

The outline here given represents the course in its present 
state. 

First Year.— Class IV. 


Studies. | Months. |Exercises per week. 
Eh 9 80 ENE Sn ee 10 5 
2 | Commercial Arithmetic and Busi- 

1 Oe ae 10 5) 
SE ae ae 10 5 
4; Historyof England ..... . 6 3 
5 | Physiology and Hygiene (after His- | 

RM AT Von a Miia) 2 bi ay fa a gyre 4 3 
Oypeueish Composition. . . .. . 10 2 
fopeewmorican rrose Writers  .°. . . 5 1 
Beeainerican Poets. ...5 5+. + ee 5 1 
0 NS Ar 10 1 


An option is offered between the first two numbers, Latin and arith- 
metic. The other numbers are prescribed for all. 

The prose writers studied are Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson ; the poets studied are 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. 

The English of the first year, apart from the literature read, is based 
on Chittenden’s Elements of English Composition, and covers the fol- 
lowing branches : Punctuation, capitals, the combination and transform- 
ation of elements, the principles of expression, the figures of speech, 
and exercises in development, reproduction, paraphrasing, composition, 
and letter-writing. 
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Second Year.— Class III. 


Studies. Months. |Exercises per week. 

ap A GREL OG Niacin et RUT e any eLLeHaW ee 10 5 
2 | Book-Keeping and the Laws of Busi- 

TLOSS is ite bay b Maal ea Whe niny Mee aaa ee bay 10 5 
Sid CPCONTEELT eile ta eu ae Wena oat iS ny 6 5 
4'| English (after Geometry)... 2.4... 4 5 
BA ED VSLOS ER Mate veo eNO RU TE mol Har Matias tp 10 5 
Gh Cn olish id berabire iaats MM inuini Are een 10 1 


The option between Latin and commercial subjects is continued, 
pupils taking number one or number two in accordance with their 
decision of the preceding year. 

The English of the second year, based on Lockwood’s Lessons in 
English, includes the following: A review, in new forms, of the first 
year’s work, a brief history of the English language, its Anglo-Saxon 
and classical elements, and the more obvious properties of diction. 

The works studied in English literature are Hawthorne’s Twice-Told 
Tales, Dickens’s Christmas Stories, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, and 
Ivanhoe. 

The course in physics includes laboratory work by the pupils, experi- 
ments by the teacher, records of observation and inferences, and the 
usual recitation and examination methods. 


Third Year.— Class II. 


Studies. , Months. |Exercises per week. 

Ms Teh Ste Sa ceed a ta ean Lanai 10 3) 
2 | Preparatory Studies for Scientific 

Schools Ae den ROMER tat he cite 10 5 
UPA a m3 CTO] MUM AL MMe aMANVE Ete Tp Gnd i SM uta nia 10 5 
ea C chm ec E> 6 RAAT en RAMEE ERC R AL unre Rocca 10 5 
Bi DOURIREI A oie elle OVtebl cma ere 10 3 
ay Ae a heat: hs AN ee hh ROMS AD Ua SiN SAWPEIS A 4 10 2 
2) nS hOLLeraLare pisos sigue hans ag 10 1 
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Number two may be taken instead of number one (Latin). This 
alternative is intended for pupils preparing for the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, the Lawrence Scientific School, and the science 
courses of the several colleges. It includes reviews of algebraand geome- 
try, with advanced work in both, also reviews of arithmetic, and is 
designed to prepare pupils for their preliminary examinations. 

There is also an option between number three (French) and number 
four (German). Pupils will not be permitted to take both in addition to 
the other studies that are required unless their previous record indicates 
that they can do so without detriment to their scholarship or health. 
Numbers five, six, and seven are required of all. No other options 
than those authorized by the school committee, and here pointed out, 
will be permitted. 

No provision is made for a commercial course extending beyond the 
first two years. Pupils who have finished this course, and who desire to 
continue their studies two years longer and receive a diploma, may do 
so. As they are not prepared to enter upon number one (Latin) for 
this year, and may not wish, since they are not candidates for higher 
institutions, to take number two (the alternative offered for number one), 
they may, for another alternative, begin Latin with the entering class. 
They will take for their other studies either number three or 
number four, and numbers five, six, and seven. 

The course in chemistry consists largely in laboratory practice, great 
importance being attached to skilful manipulation, keen observation, 
logical reasoning, and the neat, orderly, and accurate recording of work 
done and resulis reached. Similar methods, so far as the nature of the 
subject permits, are followed in the botanical work of the year. 

The literature of this year includes Goldsmith’s Deserted Village and 
Traveller, Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, Addison’s Sir Roger 
De Coverley Papers, Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, and Scott’s Quentin 
Durward. 
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Fourth Year.— Class I. 


Studies. Months. [Exercises per week. 

1 | Latin (alternating with number two) 10 2 or 3 
2 | Ancient and Medieval History . . 10 3 or 2 
3 | United States History, English Lan- 

guage, and English Literature. . 10 5 
Ao Mathematics aiit janie: aiiieus eatin, 10 5 
5 DE PERCE Oy ie ant tg lel vA ik eA 10 aan 
BGR aD Me ns ma etg arian Ca oe Ne 10 5 
TMA SEP OROTI VAT eM eT li ineier L Malt eeua tinny 6 3 
Sl CAVECRY Sa ll ain car Rn at Mca bar ew Mika, bh cra 4 3 
9 | English 10 5 


Numbers three and four are designed for those who do not take num- 
bers one and two. Under the English of number three is included 
practice in English composition; also (for 1893) the critical reading of 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar and Merchant of Venice, Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake, Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum, the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
in the Spectator, Macaulay’s second Essay on the Earl of Chatham, 
Emerson’s American Scholar, Irving’s Sketch Book, Scott’s Abbot, and 
Dickens’s David Copperfield. Number four includes algebra (quad- 
ratic equations and series), trigonometry, and solid geometry. 

Numbers three and four are prescribed for the final examinations for 
admission to the Institute of Technology and the Lawrence Scientific 
School, and are suitable for candidates for higher scientific courses in 
general. 

The option between number five (French) and number six (German) 
is continued. 

The remaining numbers (seven, eight, nine, and ten) are prescribed 
for all. 

Pupils who desire to enter normal schools are organized into a special 
class, and guided in such reviews as may be needed to prepare them for 
admissson. 

Special study is given (under number nine) to the works of Shake- 
speare. The plays usually read are Julius Cesar, The Merchant of 
Venice, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and Twelfth Night. In addition, 
a survey of the field of English literature is made necessarily brief, and 
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general, but with an endeavor to note the more prominent writers and 
productions in their right relations, one to another, and in their proper 
historical environment. 


In addition to the work prescribed in the foregoing course, special in- 
dividual literature or rhetorical exercises are required at regular inter- 
vals of the lower classes, and, so far as practicable, of the upper also. 
For this work, the pupils of a room are divided into sections. 

The pupil’s exercise may be a composition, a talk, a recitation, a 
declamation, a part in a dialogue or a colloquy, a report of some investi- 
gation, or visit, or endeavor to get information, the preparation of a 
class (or section) paper, or anything else in the line of his taste or 
power, provided always that the proposed exercise shall meet the 
teacher’s approval. 

The exercises may be illustrated by maps, photographs, drawings at 
the board, quotations,—by anything or in any way that will contribute 
to a better understanding of the subject presented. 

While, in general, it is desirable that the exercise shall hold some 
relation to the authors and literary works that are studied at the time it 
is prepared, it is intended to leave a generous margin for whatever indi- 
viduality the pupil may possess. 

The pupil’s subject should be reported to the teacher two weeks in 
advance of presentation. 


Drawing and music are regarded as important branches of the course 
of study. The new building with its commodious drawing-room and 
hall has made it possible to make a beginning in giving these subjects 
the attention which, because of changes and lack of facilities, they 
have not for the past few years received. 

While the studies of the English high school are selected and 
arranged with sole reference to the wants of those who are not to enter 
college, pupils of good capacity need only to supplement these studies 
by a moderate amount of outside work to gain admission to such col- 
leges as offer courses that do not include Greek. In this way several 
graduates of the school have entered college and are maintaining an 
honorable standing there. 

Diplomas are awarded to those only who have honorably completed a 
four years’ course of study or its full equivalent. 

The number of recitations per day for other pupils than those in the 
Manual Training school is usually three, but sometimes four. 

But little more than one quarter of the school session is left for 
the preparation of lessons. Failure to do fair work is generally 
associated with a lack of proper daily application. For the pupil of 
average capacity who makes the most of his opportunities at school, two 
hours of home study each school day will doubtless suffice. If the 
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pupil neglects to study at home, parents may assume that he is not doing 
at school what he ought. In those rare cases in which faithful pupils are 
overburdened because of frail health or lack of mental endurance, a 
a seasonable conference between parents and teachers is desirable. 

Cards giving the standing of each pupil will be sent home once in 
two months for inspection and signature. Scholarship marks are on a 
scale of 100. A mark above 90 indicates excellent rank; between 80 
and 90, good rank; between 70 and 80, fair rank; below 70, poor rank. 
The fact is recognized, however, that certain elements of a sound 
scholarly spirit, such as self-reliance, zeal, persistency, conscientious- 
ness, love of truth, cannot adequately be expressed in figures. Those 
whose marks fall below 60 are reported to the head master for advice, 
warning, reference to the high school committee, or removal to a lower 
class. In this connection, attention is called to the following vote of 
the school committee, passed July 6, 1886: 


Pupils recommended by the committee on examinations and promotions 
shall be admitted to the Latin school and the English high school in September 
on trial. Should any of these pupils fail to maintain a suitable rank during 
the autumn term, that fact shall be reported to the high school committee at 
the close of said term, and no pupil thus reported shall continue in either 
school except by a vote of the high school committee. 


It is very important that at the beginning, the pupil shall thoroughly 
master principles, and thereby make his later work successful. When 
this is not done, the recovery of lost grounds is extremely difficult. He 
is earnestly urged to cultivate from the outset sound habits of work,— 
such habits as will give him a reputation for promptness, punctuality, 
order, neatness, system, concentration, thoroughness. Aside from the 
immediate scholarly results of such habits, they have in their bearing 
upon the pupil’s subsequent life a value that cannot be too highly 
regarded. 

Many of the exercises of the school, like experiments by the teacher, 
illustrations with the camera, object lessons, much of the laboratory 
work in science and of the bench work in the shop, are of such a nature 
that, if the pupil misses them, they cannot be made good to him. 
Moreover, absence embarrasses the instruction of the class, and thus. 
seriously affects its progress. It is excusable only when it cannot be 
avoided. : 

It is presumed that pupils in this school mean to conduct themselves. 
honorably and becomingly,— a presumption justified by the commend- 
able behavior of nearly all. It is the aim of the school to strengthen 
the sense of propriety, duty, and honor by trusting it. Boys and girls. 
at school are citizens as fully as they can ever be (see sect. I., art. XIV., 
Const. U. §.); it becomes them, therefore, in school and elsewhere,. 
now as throughout their lives, to practice the duties, cultivate the 
graces, and display the loyalty of good American citizenship. Only in. 
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cases of conspicuous failure in conduct will a deportment record be 
kept. 

It is hoped that parents will note carefully such reports as they may 
receive, and, if they are unsatisfactory, codperate with teachers in 
efforts to secure closer attention to duty. 


Text-Books in the English High School, 


English Literature. Chittenden’s English Composition; Lockwood’s 
Lessons in English; Strang’s Exercises in English; Swett’s 
Elocution; American Poetry; American Prose; Dickens’s 
Christmas Stories and Tale of Two Cities; Gray’s Select Poems; 
Ivanhoe; Lady of the Lake; Macaulay’s Select Essays; Quen- 
tin Durward; Julius Cesar; Macbeth; Merchant of Venice; 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream; Twelfth Night; Paradise Lost; 
Sir Roger De Coverley Papers; The Traveller; The Deserted 
Village; The Princess; Twice-Told Tales; and, in addition, 
such books as may be prescribed from time to time as prerequi- 
sites for admission into the higher scientific schools. 

French. Worman’s First French Book; Otto’s French Grammar; Gasc’s 
French Dictionary; L’Avare; Le Conscrit; Le Siége de Berlin; 
Peppino; Recits d’Histoire, Part II; La Belle-Nwernaise; La 
Chute; Mlle. Solange; L’ Abbé Constantin; Mlle. de la Seigliére; 
Grandgent’s Materials for French Composition. 

German. Worman’s First German Book; Collar’s Eysenbach’s German 
Lessons; Freytag’s Aus neuer Zeit; Kohler’s German Dictionary; 
Hoher als die Kirche; Grimm’s Tales; Minna Von Barnhelm; 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans; Immensee; Harris’s German Com- 
position. 

Latin. Collar & Daniell’s Beginner’s Latin Book; Allen & Greenough’s 
Latin Grammar; Allen & Greenough’s Cesar; Allen & Green- 
ough’s Ovid; Allen & Greenough’s Virgil; Chase & Stuart’s 
Cornelius Nepos. 

History. Montgomery’s History of England; Swinton’s Outlines of the 
World’s s History. 

Mathematics. Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra; Bradbury’s Rusaeiie 
Algebra; Bradbury’s Academic Ghombtey. Bradbury’s Trigo- 
nometry and Surveying; Crittenden’s Commercial Arithmetic; 
Duff’s Book-Keeping; Wentworth’s Elements of Geometry; 
Wentworth & Hill’s Exercises in Arithmetic. 

Music. Codas, published by Ginn & Co. 

Sciences. Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy; Gage’s Introduc- 
tion to Physical Science; Hall & Bergen’s Physics; Gray’s 
School and Field-Book of Botany; Hunt’s Hygiene; Young’s 
Astronomy; Williams’s Chemistry. 

Miscellaneous. Edward’s Mythology; Fiske’s Civil Government; 
Dawes’s How We are Governed. 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY GRADES. 


The course of study for these grades is now under revision. 
It will be in print by the beginning of the next school year. 


Text-Books in the Grammar Schools. 


Reading Books. Appleton’s; Barnes’s; Franklin; Harper’s ; Lippin- 
cott’s (old and new series); McGuffey’s ; Sheldon & Co.’s ; 
Stickney’s ; Swinton’s; American Prose; Birds and Bees ; 
Hiawatha; Evangeline and Snow-Bound; Eggleston’s First 
Book in American History ; Gilman’s Historical Readers ; Haw- 
thorne (American Classic Series); Lessons on Manners ; Selec- 
tions from the Sketch-Book ; Tanglewood Tales ; Grandfather’s 
Chair; Wonder Book; Little Daffydowndilly ; Sea-side and 
Way-side ; Wood’s Natural History Readers; King’s Pictur- 
esque Geographical Readers No. 1; Scudder’s Fables and Folk 
Stories; Hans Andersen’s Stories; Robinson Crusoe; The King 
of the Golden River; The Children’s Hour; Masterpieces in 
American Literature. 

Dictionaries. Worcester’s Comprehensive; Worcester’s Common School. 
For reference, Worcester’s and Webster’s Unabridged, anil Web- 
ster’s International. 

Arithmetics. Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical; Colburn’s First Lessons; 
Seaver and Walton’s Mental; Franklin Written; Franklin (Cam- 
bridge Ed.) 

Book-keeping. Meservey’s Single Entry. 

Geographies. Swinton’s Grammar School. For reference, Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer. 

Geometry. Hill’s Lessons for the Use of Beginners. 

Histories. Higginson’s and Scudder’s. 

Language. Hyde’s Practical Lessons in English; Metcalf’s Language 
Exercises; Southworth and Goddard’s First Lessons in Language; 
Tweed’s Grammar for Common Schools. 

Music. Carey’s Graded Excrcises; National New Second, New Third 
and New Fourth Readers; Whitney’s Sixth Reader; Mason’s 

New National Music Charts. 

Spelling Books. Harrington’s; Metcalf’s. 

Copy Books. Appleton’s; Business Standard; Duntonian; Harper’s; 
Payson, Dunton, and Scribner’s. 

Drawing Books. Prang’s Complete Course. 
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Desk Books. Barnes’s Brief History; The Discovery of America, 
John Fiske; American Citizen, Charles F. Dole; Civil Govern- 
ment, Charles F. Martin; Elements of Civil Government, Wil- 
liam A. Mowry; Our Government, Jesse Macy. 


Text-Books in the Primary Schools. 


Reading Books. The lower numbers of the following series: Apple- 
ton’s; Barnes’s; Franklin; Harper’s; Lippincott’s (old and new 
series); McGuffey’s; Sheldon & Co.’s; Stickney’s; Swinton’s; 
also Book of Fables; Sea-side and Way-side; Interstate Primer; 
Swinton’s Golden Book; Blackboard to Books; Wood’s Natural 
History Readers. 

For Teaching Numbers. Badlam’s Number Cards; Cambridge Number 
Cards; Cogswell’s Lessons in Number; and for the teacher’s use, 
Wentworth and Reed’s First Steps in Number; Peck’s Graded 
Lessons in Number. 

Music. Mason’s New National Music Charts; Mason’s New First Music 
Reader. 

Language and Spelling. Harrington’s Spelling-Book, Part I; Hyde’s 
Practical Lessons in English; Badlam’s Suggestive Lessons in 
Language and Reading, for the teacher’s use. 


A LIST OF GEOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


[These books are in the Public Library.] 


General Geography. Hugh Robert Mill 
Applied Geography. J. Scott Keltie Sie 
Handbook of the Earth. Louisa P. Hopkins . 
Geography of Europe. James Sime. ‘ 
The Geography of River Systems. William Taso : 
The Geography of Coast Lines. William Lawson . 
Elementary Geography of the British Isles. 
Methods and Aids in Geography. Charles F. King 
A Smaller Commercial Geography. G. C. Chisholm 
The Story of Our Continent. N.S. Shaler 
How to Study Geography. F. W. Parker . 
Comparative Geography. Carl Ritter. Trans. by W. i Gavan 
Suggestions on Teaching Geography. Archibald Geikie . 
Geography of the Dominion of 

Canada and Newfoundland. Rev. Wm. Parr Greswell 
Longman’s School Geography for North America 
Picturesque Geographical Readers. Charles F. King. 

Vol. I. At Home and at School 
Vol. II. This Continent of Ours. 

Brooks and Brook Basins. Alexander E. Frye . 
The Child and Nature. Alexander E. Frye 
The Realm of Nature. J.S. Mill 
Earthquakes. John Milne 
Volcanoes. John W. Judd . ‘ 
Eclectic Physical Geography. Russell ater: ’ 3 
Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography. A. Geikie . 
The Earth and Man. Arnold Guyot i 
Ice Age in North America. G. F. Wright 
Corals and Coral Islands. James D. Dana 
Life in Hawaii. Titus Coan .. : 
The Scenery of Scotland. neat Gitta 
Advanced Physiography. John Thornton 
American Weather. Gen. A. W. ae ‘ 
Tornadoes. John P. Finley : 
Elementary Meteorology. R. H. Scott piers: 
Climate and Weather of India. H. F. Biante 
A Treatise on the Winds. W. Ferrel 


Nature Study for the Common Schools. W.S. Jackman. 


Archibald Geikie. 


1367.13 
1367.10 
1358.10 
1367.19 
1358.12 
1358.11 
1358.8 
2235.7 
1367.1 
1356.1 
1367.15 
1352.24 
1814.14 


1729.33 
1367.1 
1367.11 


1367.5 
1367.8 
1356.14 
1327.20 
1317.24 
1367.12 
1358.9 
1343.38 
1342.28 
623.3 
772.12 
1336.1 
1359.14 
1366.9 
1359.16 
1367.27 
1354.27 
1354.25 
1367.21 


BOOKS OF SPECIAL VALUE TO TEACHERS. 


This list has been prepared at the request of the superinten- 
dent of schools by Herbert H. Bates, master of the Cambridge 


training school. Nearly all of these books are in the public 
library. 


Educational eiechers Lisi . . . Robert Hebert Quick 
Lectures on the Science and ae fauestion But eve id OSLO) da vaLe 
ompayreec wectures on Pedagogy. ..... 0... .. .°) |W. H. Payne 
Compayres History of Pedagogy . .... .. .  .W. H. Payne 
Educational Theories . . . . . . Oscar Browning 
Principles of Education ole aye ied aiihie? ih wh ited er QTR OTLYEOOO 
Principles and Practice of Teaching. . . . . . . James Johonnot 
Lectures on Teaching . . tgth bay Gavel 
John Amos Comenius, His ane aa Haucoronell Works S. S. Laurie 
History of Pedagosy,12 Lectures .... . . . W.H. Hailman 
Kindergarten Culture. . . sds dist aia, Nev ate han ae ER Oe 
RIENCE Shes) gies NT he hie oh wh mire eo) Wee Ee ealman 
School Management . . . Joseph Landon 
The Philosophy of Petnestion or re neice and 

AIT eee la ae el a ve delat et iD ate 
Methods of Teaching . . . 2S hula una alla @ ELE es Nis Lik 
Education, Intellectual, Moral, ond anne . . . Herbert Spencer 
Outline of Psychology, with Special Reference to the 

Theory of Education .. AO MnP MN ta MRM ANE URILO R-hAa tes: Hine ECB: 
Elements of Pedagogy . . PN Allie ee OTS OT Kh re 
On Teaching, Its Ends and Rene . . . * . . Henry Calderwood 
Suman reaching... 0... 6). ge) Samesda, Hughes 
Courses and Methods aE Tee eee eR ROAR AMSEC ASUS de cha al Dealt caw Bat te 
Normal Methods of Teaching . . . . Edward Brooks 
In the School-room, or sie in the Philgsophe of 

Education . . oo John §. Hart 
Notes of Talks on eachaie. ales by Benen W. 

Parker). . 4) haylieth valiwiduelia. K. Patridge 
The Relations of Mind sa tate AO SNe riots Calderwood 
Pee OFk Of. Pestalozzi . 0.) gd ek ee oals ; Krisi 
mneory and Practice of Teaching .. . 2. «ji, | David P. Page 
Reminiscences of Frébel von Bilow ... .. .. . Mrs. Mann 


Home, Kindergarten, and Primary Schools . . . . . Miss Peabody 
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Early and Infant School Education 
Common School Education . 
Dialogues of Plato . 

The Scholemaster 

Cyclopzedia of Education 

Education as a Science 

Methods of Teaching 

Self-Culture . 

How to Teach au 

The Advancement of Tieay ning 
Object Teaching 

Locke on Education ait 
Rousseau’s Emile. Translated by 
Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Gertrude . 
Levana; or, the Doctrine of Education 
Ritter’s Geographical Studies . 
Ritter’s Comparative Geography 
European Schools 

Chip’s from a Teacher’s WWonkshant 


Gentle Measures in the Training of the ME 


Lectures and Reports on Bduckion 
Life of Horace Mann 
School Inspection 


A Measure of Method for Popils dedchers ad Asai 


ant Masters . 
The Teacher 


The Life and Gurresnendente of TOMAR Angle 


The Pleasures of Life . 
Being a Boy 
Representative Men 
English Traits 

Conduct of Life . 
Hero Worship 

One Year Abroad 
Outline Study of Man . 
Civil Government 

Life of Washington 


Reports of the Board of aneaion of Mascnohidere 


James Currie 

James Currie 

B. Jowett 

, . Roger Ascham 
Alfred Ewen Fletcher 
Alexander Bain 

J. W. Dickinson 

. James Freeman Clarke 
Henry Kiddle 

; Bacon 

rs H. Gladstone 

Robert Hebert Quick 
Eleanor Worthington 

; Eva Channing 

iT ean Paul Friedrich Richter 
William L. Gage 

William L. Gage 

. L. R. Klemm 

L. R. Klemm 
Jacob Abbott 
Horace Mann 
Mrs. Mann 
D. R. Fearon 


Abe Park 

J. R. Blackiston 
Dean Stanley 
Sir John Lubbock 
Charles Dudley Warner 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
; Carlyle 
‘Blanche Willis Howard 
Mark Hopkins 

: . John Fiske 
Henry Cabot Lodge 


Reports of the American Institute of Instruction. 


Science of Language 

Chips from a German Workeion 
Lectures on the English Language 
Reading as a Fine Art. 

Choice of Books. . . 

The Evolution of Dodd 

Practical Hints for Teachers 

An Italian Schoolboy’s Journal 


Max Miiller 

Max Miller 

G. P. Marsh 

Ernest Legouvé 
Frederic Harrison 
William Hawley Smith 
. George Howland 
Edmondo de Am icis 
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_ Gallus; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus . W. A. Becker 
Charicles; or, Illustrations of the Private Life of 
PE CITOGE Sit iy it PIR Cero AWW A BeGker 
Hill’s Rhetoric . . Te Ir Sabie IM SC Ve RL ANT LL OEE ELE 
The True Order of Studies Puneet ee Mav St cu AOR ROTELLA Th 
he Moral Instruction of Children . . ... ... . Felix Adler 
wand Marks of English Literature .. . PN LELODLY, J i NICOLL 
American Paeetature, 9... 4 Julian Hageierne and Leonard Lemon 
The Hoosier School Boy . . ... . . . . . Edward Eggleston 
PPR DIOLOVIC 8 NL eels Sal yw deena Peds Genting 
Muemeemiaor Rhetoric 0 a die) ee ah A) So 
Lorgman’s School Composition. . . . . . . . . David Salmon 
Lonyman’s Object Lessons . . . . . . . . .... David Salmon 
Habitin Education . . . . . Paul Radestock 
Trans. by F. A. Caspari. Titcaanetion m by G. aca Hall. 
Elementary Psychology ... . . . James H. Baker 
Puan TN TS fT as a Pi ee MS ROTC SAR BCH aU EEA WE atu gh ar: ) 14) 
Lessons in Psychology . . STURN AN CIT AMAN EE Soiled ued FIN BA Ea 33.2 0 
The History of Modern Raucanan «eis ee Peel Goo Williams 
ihe First Three Years of Childhood . .. . . ... Bernard Perez 
Trans. by Alice M. Christie. 
MeOMeCOMeIy. 95 we ie A (William @y Spencer 
Pe RI GUCHION eee a Robert Seidel 
Trans. by Margaret K. Smith. 
Methods of Teaching and Studying History . . . . G. Stanley Hall 
Lessons in Elementary Mechanics . . 0 ORR CORN GEE eS Aca 2 Vi 
Spelling Reform from an Educational Point a View . J. H. Gladstone 
Locke on the Conduct of the Understanding. . . . . . T. Fowler 


Milton’s Tractate on Education A facsimile reprint from 
MOMNOVABTS (6 a). eS) 0 Ogeax Browning 


BOOKS FOR GENERAL READING. 


In 1876, to awaken a deeper interest in the subject of read- 
ing, the superintendent, aided by the teachers, prepared a list 
of books for the use of the schools. From time to time the list 
has been revised, and the names of other books added. In these 
revisions several persons interested in young people, including - 
the librarian of the public library, have rendered important 
service. While these books are not closely graded, division A 
includes such as are more or less adopted to older pupils, divi- 
sion C to the younger pupils, and division B to those of inter- 
mediate age. Books with catalogue numbers are in the Cam- 
bridge public library. 


Division A. 


Abbott, The. Walter Scott 075 yy) fyb eel ue 
Across the Pampas and the Andes. Robert Crawford . . / 786.16 
Agassiz, Louis, Life and Correspondence. Mrs. E. C. Agassiz 1135.7 
Age of Chivalry. Thos. Bulfinch . . Oe ee 
Alaska, A Woman’s Trip to. Mrs. S. M. ‘Collis ac Si, rn 
Athatata The. Washington Irving ., 040.5) s)4s0.504 ee 
America Mae ony of. Robert Mackenzie. . «tele 595.6 
A enenn Men of Letters. Ed. by C. Dudley ener : 
Henry D. Thoreau. Frank B. Sanborn .. . oft 6 eh aes 
Nathaniel Parker Willis. Henry H. Beers . . . / «2 )216n7 
J. Fenimore Cooper. IT. R. Lounsbury (4.00/00...) 
Noah Webster.” Horace. E.:Scudder) 04)... ().:) sae 
Washington Irving. Charles Dudley Warner eS ae 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. T. W. Higginson . ... . . 1126.16 
American Statesmen. Ed. by John T. Morse, Jr. : 
John Adams: John 'T. Morse, Jr. (00, 60%) (eu) Joly a 
Albert Gallatin. John A. Stevens ma et tg 
Alexander Hamilton. Henry Cabot Lodge A he a Nae 
Andrew Jackson. William G.Sumner . / / . . . 7 Dias 
Daniel Webster. Henry Cabot Lodge ./ ) . . . . I11b18 
James Monroe.” D.C. Gilman). 00. 5 a 
John C. Calhoun. H.von Holst .. . nH Obese: 
John Quincy Adams. John T. Morse, Jr. 1111.13 
John Randolph. Henry Adams { 1114.11 
Thomas Jefferson. John T. Morse, Jr. 1114.18 
James Madison. Sydney H. Gay 1128.4 
John Marshall. Allan B. Magruder . 1121.20 
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Among the Moths and Butterflies. Julia P. Ballard . 


Among the Turks. Cyrus Hamlin 

Ants and their Ways. W. F. White 

Ants, Bees, and Wasps. Sir John Lubbock 
Arctic Alaska and Siberia. H. L. Aldrich 
Arctic Explorations. E. K. Kane 

Arne. 3B. Bjérnson : : 

Around the Hub. §&. A. Rea 


Around the World with the Blue Jackets. H. E. Rhoades . 
Around the World in Yacht Sunbeam. Mrs. Annie Brassey . 


Aurelian. William Ware , 

Australian Pictures. H. Willeuehhy 

Barnaby Rudge. Charles Dickens : 
Battlefields and Camp Fires. W. J. ApuOMaE 
Bedouins of the Euphrates. Lady Anne Blunt 
Beginnings of New England, The. John Fiske 
Ben Hur. Lew Wallace RI NLA 
Beric, the Briton. G. A. Henty . 

Birds and Poets. John Burroughs 

Bleak House. Charles Dickens Pag 
Book of American Explorers. T. W. Higginson 
Books and How to Use Them. J.C. Van Dyke 
Boots and Saddles. Mrs. E. B. Custer 


Boys and Girls in Biology. Mrs. Sarah H. Stevenson 


Boy’s Froissart, The Sidney Lanier 
Boy’s King ict tr The Sidney Lanier 
Boy’s Mabinogion, The Sidney Lanier 
Boys of ’76, The C. C. Coffin 

Boys of 61, The C. C. Coffin 
Bracebridge Hall. Washington Irving 
Bride of Lammermoor. Walter Scott . 
By England’s Aid. G.A. Henty . 
Building the Nation. C. C. Coffin 


Cameos from English History. Charlotte M. iach 


Campaigning on the Oxus. J. A. MacGahan 
Campaigns of the Civil War (11 Vols.) 

Camps in the Carribees. F. A. Ober 

Central America, In and Out of. Frank Arnvany \ 
Children of Westminster Abbey. Rose G. Kingsley 
Child’s History of England, A. Charles Dickens 
Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens . a Vainle 
Coal and the Coal Mines. Homer Green . 


Congo, The, and the Founding of its Free Sisto. Henry M. 


Stanley 
Conquest of Mexico (3 Vols. ) William tah Prescott 
Cranford. Mrs. E. C. Gaskell A A 
Dash for Khartoum. G. A. Henty 
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1353.1 
492.13 
1312.14 
679.15 
1717.28 
716.13 
733.17 
914.13 
1724.22 
498.18 
345.4 
568.18 
393.13 
1469.4 
496.22 
1447.21 
378.12 
1028.1 
271.8 
306.2 
493.1 
1214.17 
792.5 
641.12 
448.7 
923.9 
448.20 
465.19 
915.4 
218.8 
314.5 
1021.47 
697.7 
511.2 
726.14 
591 
1723.4 


Al I, 


935.2 
691.4 
307.3 
1341.11 


794.4 
1462.3 
364.21 

1025.27 
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David Copperfield. Charles Dickens 

Days of Bruce. Grace Aguilar : 

Dear Daughter Dorothy. A. G. Bivnton’ 

Deephaven. Sarah O. Jewett 

Discoveries and Inventions of the 19th Centar: 
ledge : 

Discovery of the Grae West. Francis pe ie 

Dombey and Son. Charles Dickens 

Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. Charlotte M. one) 


Drumbeat of the Nation. C.C. Coffin .. , 
Easy Star Lessons. R. A. Proctor : 
Electricity, Century of. T. C. Mcudenkall 


England, History of (3 vols.) S. R. Gardiner . 
England, Without and Within. Richard Grant White 


English Literature for Children. Shakespeare to ee 


Henrietta C. Wright ‘ 

English Men of Letters (24 Vols. ) Edited BY J Aa Morley! 
Essays ; or Counsels, Civic and Moral. Francis Bacon . 
Fivangeline. Henry W. Longfellow 3 
Fairyland of Flowers. Mara L. Pratt ny sfal 
Fairyland of Science. Arabella B. Buckley . 
Familiar Letters of John and Abigail Adams. 
Famous Men of Modern Times. §S. G. Goodrich 
Famous Men of Science. Sarah K. Bolton 
First Steps in English Literature. Arthur Gilman 
First Steps in General History. Arthur Gilman 
Fisher Maiden. 3B. Bjérnson 
Four Georges, The. William M. hackers | 
Freedom Triumphant. C. C. Coffin . : 
Getting on in the World. William Mathews . 
Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines. 
Glaciers of tbe Alps. John Tyndall . 
Goldsmith’s Select Poems. Ed. W. J. Rolfe . 
Guy Mannering. Walter Scott CoM eh ayers 
Half Hours in Field and Forest. J.'G. Wood 
Handbook of Conversation. <A. P. Si 
Happy Boy, The. B. Bjornson i 
Held Fast for England. G. A. Henty 
Henry Esmond. William M. Thackeray 2 
Hereward, the Last of the Saxons. Charles Kidesion" 
Heroes of Science : Mechanicians. T. C. Lewis 
Hints for Home Reading. Ed. by ian Abbott . 
Historic Boys. E. 8. Brooks 4 
Historic Girls. E.8. Brooks 
History of Our Country. Mrs. Kune S. Rioiaraeon 
History of Greece. Elizabeth M. Sewell : 

ist ory of Rome. Elizabeth M. Sewell 


Bore Rout- 


Mrs. M. Guwade: tale: 


393.15 
426.17 
1013.26 
368.10 


1353.23 
736.12 
393.16 

322.5 

1435.11 
1812.1 

1314.13 

1484.11 
768.10 


2227.42 
192 
217.23 
582.14 
1344.10 
658.25 
Le 
1122.1 
1158.24 
253.24 
596.10 
454.18 
431.2 
1469.2 
235.4 
132.14 
643.11 
577.20 
314.9 
931.5 
1214.6 
451.4 
1025.28 
332.9 
333.19 
1128.11 
126.2 
1164.4 
1148.9 
556.3 
596.6 
596.8 
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Holland and Its People. Edmondo de Amicis 
Home Studies in Nature. Mary Treat . 
Homes Without Hands. J. G. Wood ‘ 
Hours of Exercise in the Alps. John Tyndall 
House of Seven Gables. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
How I Found Livingstone. Henry M. Stanley 
How to Get Strong. William Blaikie 

How We are Governed. Anna L. Dawes 
Idyls of the King. Alfred Tennyson 
Iilustrated Natural History. J. G. Wood . 

In Greek Waters. G. A. Henty 

Peeecoyorid. G. Li. Figuier). .. 2. , 
Ivanhoe. Walter Scott : 
Kenilworth. Walter Scott 

‘Lady of the Lake. Walter Scott . vse 
Lamps and Paths. Theodore T. Munger . 
Land and the Book. W. M. Thompson 


Land of the Incas, and the City of the Sun. W.H. D. Adams 


Land of the Midnight Sun. Paul Du Chaillu 

Last Days of Pompeii. E. Bulwer—Lytton 

Lays of Ancient Rome. Macaulay, Vol. IV. 

Leslie Goldthwaite. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 

Life and her Children. Arabella B. Buckley 

Life, Letters and Journals of Louisa M. Alcott. 
Cheney . 


Life of Bayard Taylor. M. H. Taylor and H. EH. Scudder 
Life and Times of Wendell Phillips. Geo. L. Austin 


Life of Cicero. William Forsyth 

Life of Columbus. Washington Irving ‘ 
Life of Abraham Lincoln. Isaac N. Arnold . 
Life of George Peabody. Phebe A. Hanaford 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. Washington Irving 
Life of Josiah Wedgwood. Eliza Meteyard 
Life of Robert Stephenson. J.C. Jeaffreson 
Life of Samuel Johnson. James Boswell 
Limestones and Marbles. Sarah M. Burnham 


Lives of Boulton, Nasmyth, and Watt. Samuel Smiles 


Magna Charta Stories. Arthur Gilman : 
Making of the Great West, The. S. A. Drake . 
Manual of Commerce. S. H. Browne 


Man Wonderful in the House Beautiful. C. B. at War Allen 


Marble Faun, The. Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Memorable Battles in English History (2 vols.) 
Adams ; ; ; 

Men of the Revolution. a 520 Keiaed 

Monastery, The. Walter Scott 

Montcalm and Wolfe. Francis Parkman . 
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766.19 
1325.11 
668.3 
736.16 
342.23 
726.5 
674.21 
1415.19 
565.4 
623.1 
1026.40 
1312.22 
314.11 
314.12 
583.2 
1241.14 
663.5 
1415.10 
769.10 
344.38 
196.1 
327.4 
674.18 


1159.9 
1128.52 
1126.20 

142.6 
732.1 

1132.1 
1118.17 

218.11 

156.9 
143.4 
167.1 
1311.11 
1114.20 

922.10 

1439.5 

1318.9 

1336.7 

342.24 


1472.13 
1117.5 
314.14 
1423.8 
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Edmondo de Amicis 
C. Darwin 


Morocco ; its People and Places. 

Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants. 

Naturalist on the Amazons. H. W. Bates 

Naturalist’s Rambles About Home. C.C. Abbott, 

. New England Girlhood, A. Lucy Larcom 

Nicholas Nickleby. Charles Dickens 

Noble Life, A.. Miss Muloch . : 

Normans, se of the. Sarah Orne J ee ; 

Norwegian Pictures. Richard Lovett , 

Noted Princes, Authors and Statesmen of Our iment 
James Parton 

Ocean World. G. L. Figuier 

Old Curiosity Shop. Charles Tiskens 

Oldtown Folks. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 

Oregon Trail, The. Francis Parkman . ; 

Ornithology ead Odlogy of New England. dyard AG Sarhaels 

Our Birds'in their Haunts.) J.-H. Gangillé 9.5.) (a 

Our Great Benefactors. §.A.Drake .. oc et Raat ae 

One Hundred Days in Europe. O. W. Holmes) 

Our Old Home. Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Our New Way Round the World. C.C. Coffin 

Our Own Birds. W.L. Baily . , 

Out-Door Papers. T. W. Higginson ; 

Pen Pictures of Modern Authors. Ed. my W. Shepard 

Pepacton. John Burroughs : 

Petland Revisited. J. G. Wood i 

Pioneers of France in the New World. aera: Parkes 

Plutarch’s Lives. Translated by A. H. Clough 

Poems of Wordsworth. Ed. by Matthew Arnold 

Priest and the Huguenot. L. F. Bungener 

Queens of American Society. E. F. Ellet 

Quentin Durward. Walter Scott . . . : 

Ramble Round the World. Le Baron de uibnee ; 

Rambles and Studies in Greece. J. P. Mahaffy 

Ramona. Helen Hunt Jackson icy Aa a 

Rasselas. Samuel Jahnson . : i 

Reading of Books, The. Charles F. Thwing , 

Red Mountain of Alaska, The. Willis Boyd Allen 

Reminiscences of European Travel. A. P. Peabody 

Rescue of Greely. W.S. Schley and J. R. Soley eS 

Roman Life Two Thousand Years Ago. Alfred J. Church 

Room for One More. Mrs. Mary T. Higginson . 

Round the World Letters. L.S. Bainbridge 

Russian Life. Henry Morley 

Scottish Chiefs, The. Jane Porter , 

Sea and Its nvondens: The. M. and E. ie , 

Seaside Studies in Natural History. E. C. and A. ‘Monsees ‘ 


Ed. by 


765.3 
647.26 
724.19 
1324.4 
1161.2 
393.20 
343.17 

1431.12 
1719.18 


1133.10 
658.5 
305.10 
326.5 
716.5 — 
623,8 
1822.3 
1157.21 
1712.15 
243.10 
662.2 
1325.16 
264.8 
1113.21 
129.9 
1822.2 
666.8 
152.11 
428.1 
345.3 
214.1 
314.18 
724.5 
491.17 - 
968.10 
431.18 
1214.20 
795.12 
731.2 
789.20 
932.19 
449.31 
778.14 
667.19 
361.83 
924.18 
623.13 
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Self-Culture. ‘James F. Clark . 

Self-Help. Samuel Smiles 

Sesame and Lilies. John Ruskin 

Seven Lamps of Architecture. John Reain 

Silas Marner. George Eliot . UTD IOS TI lal 
Six Months in the Sandwich Islands. Isabella L. Bird 
Some Successful Women. Sarah K. Bolton 

Spain and the Spaniards. Edmondo de Amicis . 
Spectator. Addison ; 

Standish of Standish. Jane G paustin | 

Starland. R.S. Ball eda PCA y 

Story of English Literature. L. C. White 

Story of Liberty. C. C. Coffin 

Story of Mexico. Susan Hale 

Story of Rome. Arthur Gilman ceils 

Story of Mary Washington. Marion Havadd i 
Story of the United States Navy. Benson J. Lossing 
Studies for Stories. Jean Ingelow BA AG Moh 
Swiss Pictures. S. Manning ; 

Tale of Two Cities. Charles iokene 

Tales of a Grandfather. Walter Scott . 

Tales of the Pathfinders. Arthur Gilman 

Talisman, The. Walter Scott . i 

Tenants of an Old Farm. H. C. MuCooR 

Text-Book of Geology. Archibald Geikie : 
Through the Dark Continent. Henry M. Stanley . 


Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby. Thomas Hughes . 


Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts. G. B. Emerson 
Twelve Months in Europe. Horatio King 

Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. Isabella L. Bird 
Venetian Life. Wm. D. Howells : 
Virginians,|/The. Wm. M.Thackeray . 

War of Independence, The. John Fiske . hg 
Washington and His Country. John Fiske ... - 
Westward Ho! Charles Kingsley ee 
What Girls Can Do. Phillis Browne 

White Hills. T. Starr King . . : 
Winners in Life’s Race, The. eapelle B. Buckley 
With Clive in India. G. A. Henty Aine 
Wonderful City of Tokio. Edward Greey 


Wonders of the Yellowstone. Ed. by James Richnuteon 


Year at the Shore, A. Phillip H. Gosse 
Yesterdays with Authors. J. T. Fields 
Young Americans in Japan. Edward Greey 
Zenobia. William Ware 
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129.19 
223.12 
624.13 
649.8 
337.18 
768.5 
1162.28 
769.7 
1383.1.5 
388.35 
1343.24 
1229.2 
448.1 
1442.19 
1422.13 
1178.27 
914.1 
361.6 
1719.10 
305.17 
316.2 
1421.3 
314.23 
1324.20 
1311.7 
718.14 
455.1 
647.5 
497.17 
767.14 
662.13 
332.4 
1451.7 
1149.2 
733.11 
128.22 
664.9 
679.23 
938.17 
773.17 
1723.13 
667.22 
251.8 
915.6 
347.1 
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Division B. 


About Old Story Tellers. Donald G. Mitchell . . . . . . 176.22 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist. Lucien Biart. . .. . 734.6 
Adventures of Capt. Bonneville. Washington Irving . . . 7138.11 
Adventures of Ulysses. Charles Lamb; ... ..... |. J); age 
Aiigop’s Fables ce) 6 ete ey Lele eine elt ee ann 
Age of Fable, The. Thomas Bulfinch Pe 
Alexander the Great. Jacob Abbott. ...0.... .)\..°. 3 sR 
Alfred, King of England. Jacob Abbott . ... . . . . 122.19 
All the; Way, Round. | A. E. Carrio ejb yon) 2 4d ee 
American Family in Paris. Anna Ticknor .... . . . 9863.22 
American Girl’s Home Book of Work and Play. Helen ais 

DELL oie of ty OE Rea 
American History, Ghildecn's Socios rae I. C. Wrights . . 1415.24 
American Pictures. Samuel cannes wise!) alate te hae ie 
Amongst Machines. . wa cile loa, ea leat alee at cr 
Army Life in a Black HOMIenR T. W. Higginson °}.)s6))5) eee 
Aroundand About Old England. Clara L. Mateaux . . . . 923.11 
At-Home and Abroad. Bayard Taylor..... .: <\:.° 2 4s) 
At Home in Fiji. C.F.G.Cumming . . «> onde 
At the Back of the North Wind. George Mactan Pan 336.5 
Baddeck and that Sort of Thing. C.D. Warner... . . 661.27 
Battle of New York, The. Wm.O.Stoddard :« ..... . 1027.18 
Betty Alden.) Jane’G. Austin 005) 00 6 60) 4) 2 6 a 
Bits of Talk for Young Folks. Helen Hunt Jackson . .. 441.28 
Blue Jackets of "76. Wid. Abbott oc ue ue 
Book of Golden Deeds. Charlotte M. Yonge .... . . 216.16 
Boy. Emigrants, The. Noah Brooks 9. 20 )..))., ~ (0) ee 
Boyhood of Great Men. J.G. Edgar ... rene py) 
Boys’ Book of Battle Lyrics. Thos. D. English PEPer iy AYN 
Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers. Lydia ore Farmer ;...). sao 
Boys Coastwise. W. H. Rideing . : BRU a. 929.4 
Boys of Other Countries. Bayard Taylor, of ay pala ele arr 
Boy’s Town, A. W.C. Howells... . 2 led. Le) WR We aR nee 
Boy’s Markle: A. By a Boy and His Friends wie: =) Ae er 


Boy Travellers. Thomas W. Knox. (Aseries of books). 765.13 765.14 
765.15 765.16 765.17 765.18 765.19 765.20 765.21 765.22 1724.8 


Brave Days of Old. Henry, Writh )) .).).ash sah Gti pee er 
Captains of Industry. James Parton... 0.) «4. +e ee 
Child-Life in Italy: Emily H. Watson. . . + er es 333.7 
Child-Life in Poetry. John Greenleaf Whituer, my 
Child-Life in Prose. John Greenleaf Whittier . . . 1248.6 
Children with the Animals. Mrs. A. E. A Rd eben Manan ~ 938.24 — 
Children with the Birds. Mrs. A. E. Anderson-Maskell . . 988.25 


Children with the Fishes. Mrs. A. E. Anderson-Maskell . . 938.26 
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Cree LL, Fat ee ie Mra gh OR TS 
Classics for Children: — . 
The Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales. Charles ae eciy is 971.1 


Lady of the Lake. Walter Scott . . . : shite 971.2 

Merchant of Venice. William Stn kepenrel BUAr ah ieWey Ne 971.3 

Suen Durward. WalterScott. 2.0 eee ee 971.4 

Robinson Crusoe. Daniel Defoe . . ..... . . 971.5 

Selections from Irving’s Sketch Book ...... . 971.6 

Stories of the Old World. Alfred J. Church . .... 971.7 

Swiss Family Robinson . . BAM at | NaSta ae vg ton 971.8 

Tales ofa Grandfather. Walter Boot. Meg Anat! US 971.9 

Tales from Shakespeare. Charles and Mary Lamb VE Piaalen wants fe) Wi 5 

ienyvater babies. Charles Kingsley) ys). 20. 9) OVD 
Count of the Saxon Shore. Alfred J. Church . . .. . . 968.36 
Courtship of Miles Standish. Henry W. Bhan LL tata 554.8 
Crofton Boys. Harriet Martineau... AIA eg AA 454.9 
emeroent. sacob Abbott 2.0. ee ee ele a DARE 
Dame Nature and Her Three Daughters. X.B.Saintine . . 434.12 
amepeoone. .0nn S.C. Abbott 2.0 6 ee ew ee a 1162.18 
Secor ieling. EH. A.Rand ..0. eee es  TATBOS 
Remrever saiies Kenimore Cooper , . 9.0: 6 6) eve || BIBS 
Donald and Dorothy. Mary Mapes Dodge .... . . . 953.18 
Dothnes Round a Circle. B.R. Curtis. . . 2. . 2... 487.1 
Dream-Children. Horace E. Scudder ..,..... . 444.24 
ere meaurin M. Ballou 2.3.06 fee ee eae BL 
eeeeermaurin M. Ballou 3.6 6h ee ei ae TORTS 
Duty. Samuel Smiles. . . soy Lave ss Guat Paka ta Wil vey eee ae ti 428.1 
Elizabeth, Queen, Jacob ‘Abbott a Nateates gihiohegttedlagiikit pars 
Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. Mrs. A. D. T. Whiten dhe On Wahi eae eh key 
Famous London Merchants. H.R. F. Bourne. . ... . 212.13 
eemmermionce, J. kk. Nichols)... 6 wy et) GEL 
First Book of Zoédlogy. Edward S. Morse. . . lass aul Tone LOU ene 
First Lesson in Natural History, A. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Agassiz 621.9 
Mishine Tourist. Charles Hallock . . . . . .. . «+ «646.19 
Following the Guidon. Mrs. E. B. Custer . . . . . . . 1723.39 
Following the Flag. C.C. Coffin. . Oh aas Gish AAMC wah are 
Foot-prints of Travels. Maturin M. Ballou PANE ee Cen yi Ath Ue Ley dé 
Gayworthys, The. Mrs. A.D.T. Whitney . . . .. . . 827.39 
Geological Excursions. Alexander Winchell . . . . . . 1818.23 
Greammureiand. H.M. Robinson ... . 6). 6 ee jes 762.5 
Green Mountain Boys. D.P.Thompson. ..... . . 462.19 
Memmemoureinine Deep . we et ie ee tie la Te aie 491.6 
Pamemours inthe Far East. 22 6 ee ee ee es 491.4 
Hannibal. Jacob Abbott .. . RUE hie Ge HU PRR Boel O°. 7- 2 7 
Happy Dodd. Mrs. Rose Terry Gaomet SON TYE Gabe ac nee LANCE bea 
warstek and Coffee.. J. D. Billings ... . . . . ..... 148711 


Heroines in Obscurity. Sarah Tytler . . . . .. .. « . 213,16 
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Heroes of American Discovery. N. D’Anvers 

High Alps of New Zealand. William 8. Green . 
Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex. 8. A. Drake 
History of the Civil War. Mrs. C. Emma Cheney 
History of France for Children. Emma Marshall . 
History of the American People. Arthur Gilman . 
History of the United States. Horace E. Scudder . 
Honda; A Story of Japan. W. E. Griffis 

Honey-Bee, The. W. H. Harris . 

Hospital Sketches. Louisa M. Alcott 

How Plants Behave. Asa Gray 

How Plants Grow. AsaGray . 

How Success is Won. Sarah K. Batten 

How We Went Bird’s-Nesting. Amanda B. Haers 

In His Name.) Hi. E.: Hale). <)°. 

In the Brave Days of Old. Henry Frith 

In the Boyhood of Lincoln. H. Butterworth 

In the Sky Garden. Lizzie W. Champney : 

Indian History for Young Folks. Francis S. Dine 
Jenny and the Insects HIP . ; 
Julius Cesar. Jacob Abbott 

Kit Carson. John 8. C. Abbott 5 Ute Rann 
Knockabout Club Alongshore. Charles A. Stephens . 
Knockabout Club in the Woods. Charles A. Stephens 
Land of Desolation. Isaac I Hayes . : 

Last of the Mohicans. J. Fenimore Cooper . 
Lawrence’s Adventures. J.'T. Trowbridge . 

Leather Stocking, Tales. (5 Vols.). J. Fenimore Cooper 
Lessons on Manners. Edith E. Wiggin f 

Life at Puget Sound. Caroline C. Leighton . 

Life of George Stephenson. Samuel Smiles . 

Life of Washington. Washington Irving . 

Little Barefoot. Berthold Auerbach 

Little Duke, The. Charlotte M. Yonge ; 

Little Pilgrims at Plymouth. F. A. Humphrey . Ri 
Lives of Girls Who Became Famous. Sarah K. Bolton . 
Lives of the Queens of England. Agnes Strickland 


Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous. Sarah K. Bolton ; 


Log Schoolhouse on the Columbia. .H. Butterworth 
Marching to Victory. C. C. Coffin : 
Marco Polo, The Travels of. Thos. W. Knox 
Marie Antoinette. J.S.C. Abbott . 

Marvels of Animal Life. Chas. F. Holder 

Mary Queen of Scotts. Jacob Abbott . 
Masterman Ready. F. Marryat 

Memory of Gen. W. F. Bartlett. F. W. Paltrey 
Miles Standish. J.8.C. Abbott . ! 


929.12 
782.14 
537.13 
1451.12 
491.16 
599.1 
1415.12 
1023.25 
1324.23 
327.49 
648.10 
648.2 
1121.21 
1315.6 
986.20 
1453.38 
1027.29 
436.25 
1423.3 
672.6 
122.10 
1162.8 
915.12 
915.2 
723.9 
312.19 
445.9 
312 
686.12 
771.18 
1119.10 
165.9 
454.8 
922.6 
1023.20 
1162.21 © 
144.1 
932.2 
1023.26 
1447.4 
929.11 
122.8 
1325.23 
122.4 
455.18 
1118.15 
177.11 
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Miss Melinda’s Opportunity. Helen Campbell . 

Modern Vikings, The. H. H. He. 

Mopsa the Fairy. Jean Ingelow . . 

My Days and Nights on the Battlefield. C. GC. Coffin. 

My Feathered Friends, J. G. Wood Sebati 
New England Legends. §S. A. Drake 

Nero. Jacob Abbott . H ia ty aed Bs 
Nooks and Corners of the N. E. Goat 's. A. Drake . 

Old Landmarks of Boston. S. A. Drake 

Old Times in the Colonies. C.C. Coffin . . . 

On Horseback Through Asia Minor. Frederick Bury 
Onthe Desert. H. M. Field ... Brat av ha shy aig he 
On the Threshold. Theodore T. Miah oer : eras 
Open Polar Sea, The. IsaacI. Hayes... . . : 
Open Sesame. (3 Vols). Ed. B.W. Bellamy and M. W. Gaaawin 
Our Boys in India. H. W. French : bie Arkh ay 
Our Fresh and Salt Water Tutors. Giarsned Gurdonts 
Papers for Thoughtful Girls. Sarah Tytler 

Pathfinder, The. James Fenimore Cooper 

Paul and Persis. Mary E. Brush ‘ : 

Pearl of Orr’s Island, The. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stays 
Phaeton Rogers. Bossies Johnson . 

Pilgrims and Puritans. Nina Moore 

Pilot, The. James Fenimore Cooper 

Pizarro. G.M. Towle . A se aie ae A PRR Gee rt 
Pleasant Authors for Young Folks. Amanda B. Harris. . . 
Plymouth and the Pilgrims. Joseph Banvard .. , ae 
Primer of Politeness, The. Alex. M. Gow 7 
Prince and Pauper. Mark Twain : 

Prue and I. George Wm. Curtis AAG MORN Ler eee 
Raleigh; His Exploits and Voyages. George M. Towle 
Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. George Macdonald 
Red-Letter Days Abroad. John L. Stoddard 

Redeeming the Republic. C. C. Coffin 

Rough Shaking, A. George Macdonald . : 
Round the World, by a Boy. Ed. by Samuel Smiles 

Royal Girls and Royal Courts. M. E. W. Sherwood 
Satin-Wood Box. J. T. Trowbridge 

Schwatka’s Search, The. Wm. H. Gilder . . 

Science for the Young (4 vols.) Jacob Abbott 

Science Gleanings. John Gibson : : 

Series of Histories (6 Vols.) Charlotte M. eitoe ‘ 

Seven Historic Ages. Arthur Gilman . : 

Sketch Book. Washington Irving t 

Sketching Rambles in Holland. Geo. H. Boughton 

Song of Hiawatha. Henry W. Longfellow yp 
South America, Around and hawk. Frank Vincent 
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978.13 
939.11 
453.17 
1452.14 
1312.24 
1223.14 
122.18 
717.6 
543.5 
448.13 
778.12 
772.25 
128.9 
716.10 
2235.8 
773.18 
445.17 
125.23 
313.26 
918.1 
326.10 
914.1 
1438.9 
313.6 
178.3 
1161.30 
598.16 
686.5 
395.13 
364.24 
1111.5 
336.1 
784.6 
1452.5 
336.50 
724.9 
1141.2 
921.20 
765.12 
1317.1 
1318.7 
1411.1 
217.22 
218.17 
788.2 
544,2 
1733.1 
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Speaking Parrots. | Karl Russ) 20204 6 a 
Spy, The. J. Fenimore Cooper 

Stories and Tales. Hans Christian iAvdetoen 

Stories for Children. Maria Edgeworth 

Stories for Homer. Alfred J. Church. . . 

Stories from Greek Tragedians. Alfred J. Chareh! 

Stories from Livy. Alfred J. Church 

Stories from Virgil. Alfred J. Church . . 

Stories of the East from Herodotus. Alfred J. Ghurek 
Stories of the Magicians. Alfred J. Church. . . 

Stories from Old English Poetry. Mrs. Abby S. Richardson 
Stories of Adventure. E. E. Hale F 
Stories of American History. Charlotte M. Youge! 

Stories of American History. Henrietta C. Wright 

Stories of American Progress. Henrietta C. Wright . 
Stories of the Great Scientists. Henrietta C. Wright 
Stories of Discovery. E.E. Hale. NRPS Ad 8 
Stories of Invention. E. E. Hale 

Stories of the Sea. E. E. Hale 

Stories of War. E. E. Hale 

Stories Told toa Child. Jean ineipes : 
Stories Told to a Child (Second Series). Jean i tapeler : 
Story of a Bad Boy. T.B. Aldrich . BS a 
Story of the Golden Age. James Baldwin 

Story of Siegfried. James Baldwin . 


Story of the Persian War from Herodotus. Alfred J. Church . 


Sublime, The, in Nature. Ferdinand de Lanoye 
Summer Days on the Hudson. D. West 

Sunny Spain. Olive Patch . eddie) Bie 

Swan, The, and Her Crew. G. C. Davies 

Testa, An Italian School Boy 

Through Holland. Chas. W. Wood 

Trip to Alaska. George Wardman MN te ey 9 0, 
Twelve Decisive Battles of the War, The. W. Swinton 
Twice-Told Tales. Nathaniel Hawthorne Boe 
Two Boys. Mrs.G.R. Alden. . d 

Two Thousand Years Ago. Alfred J. Otiureh 

Two Years Before the Mast. R. H. Dana, Jr. . 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Vasco de Gama. G.M. Towle 

Visit to Iceland. Ida Pfeiffer 


Voyage of the Vivian to the North Pole. Thos. W. Knox. 


Walden. H. D. Thoreau FAY A Le re 
Waterfalls, Cataracts and Geen J éhit Gibson 
Waverly. Walter Scott . 

What Mr. Darwin Saw in His Voviee Round the Would: 
What to Do and How to DolIt. D. C. Beard r 
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Wild Flowers and Where They Grow. Amanda B. Harris 
William the Conqueror. Jacob Abbott 
Winning His Way. C.C.Coffin. ...., 
Winter Sunshine. John Burroughs ghia 
Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. Nathaniel Hee theene 
Wonders of Acoustics. R. Radau 
Wonders of Electricity. J. Baile. 
Wonders of Glass-Making. <A. Sauzay 
Wonders of the Heavens. C. Flammarion 
Wonders of the Moon. A. Guillemin 
Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway. 
Wonders of Vegetation. IF. Marion 
Wonders of Water. G. Tissandier . 
World of Wonders 
World’s Workers, The. 
Dr. Guthrie, Elihu Burritt. 
Handel. ElizaClarke .. . . 
Sir Henry Havelock, Lord Clyde. E. C. Philips 
David Livingstone. Robert Smiles , 
Florence Nightingale. Lizzie Aldridge 
Sir Titus Salt. J. Burnley 
George and Robert Stephenson. 
Young Carthaginian. G.A.Henty . . 
Young Folks’ History of the United States. T, W. Bieta 
Young Folks’ History of the War of the Union. J. D. Champlin 
Young Nimrods Around the World. Thomas W. Knox 
Xerxes the Great. Jacob Abbott 
Zigzag Journeys. Hezekiah Butterworth. Gale series Ae houke) 
1016.40 1016.47 1016.48 1016.49 1016.50 1016.51 1016.52 
1016.55 1016.56 1724.12. 


Wm. S. Kennedy 
J. W. Kirton 


C. L. Mateaux 


Division C. 
Adventures of a Brownie. Miss Muloch 
Adventures of Magellan. G. M. Towle 


Aimwell Stories. William Simonds. 

Ainslee Stories, The. Mrs. Helen C. Weeks. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Lewis Carroll 
American Boy’s Handy Book. D.C. Beard . 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment . . . 
Arthur’s Aquarium. Mrs. Helen F. areas 

Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag. Louisa M. Alcott 

Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard. M. and E. an 
Ballads for Little Folks. Alice and Phoebe TRE 
Bedtime Stories. Louise C. Moulton 

Being a Boy. Charles Dudley Warner. . . 
Birds’ Christmas Carol. Kate Douglass Wiggin 
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638.17 
122.21 
1013.23 
216.18 
913.14 
1317.5 
1317.6 
1317.7 
1317.8 
1317.9 
1324.3 
648.9 
635.14 
677.15 


1131.22 
1131.24 
1131.17 
1131.15 
1131.18 
1131.21 
1131.19 
937.3 
541.19 
599.2 
1722.19 
122.14 
1013.9 
1016.54 


453.23 
178.15 


453.16 
684.2 
453.4 
922.2 

436.18 


562.5 
434.5 
446.13 
1015.26 
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Black Beauty. Anna Sewall . .... , 
Blue Fairy Book. Ed. Andrew Lang 

Bodley Abroad. H. E, Scudder Nie re aie 
Bodley Family, Doings of the. H. E. Scudder . 

Bodley Family, English. H.E. Scudder . 

Bodley Grandchildren. H. E. Scudder. 

Bodleys Afoot. H. E. Scudder. 

Bodleys on Wheels. H. E. Scudder. 

Bodleys Telling Stories. H. E. Scudder 

Bodleys, The Viking. H. E. Scudder 

Boston Town. H.E. Scudder. . 

Boys at Chequasset. Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 

Campmates. Kirk Munroe ....... 

Carrots, Just a Little Boy. Mrs. M. L. Moleawontn 
Children’s Book. H. E. Scudder. 

Chimes and Rhymes for Holiday Times. Ed. by A. L. rae ser 
Children of the Cold. Frederick Schwatka 

Christmas Tree Land. Mrs. M. L. Molesworth 

Dab Kinzer. W.O. Stoddard . : 

Dog’s Mission, A. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe | 

Dotty Dimple. R. S. Clark. 

Dr. Gilbert’s Daughters. Margaret H. Mathews 

Each and All. Jane Andrews. 

Eight Cousins. Louisa M. Alcott aves 

Family Flight, A. E. E. and Susan Hale . 

Feats on the Fiord. Harriet Martineau 

Five Friends. Mrs. G. R. Alden. 

Five Little Peppers. Margaret Sidney . : 

Flatiron for a Farthing, A. Mrs. J. H. Ewing 

Flock of Girls, A. Nora Perry Wedgie Miia sf), 
Four Feet, Two Feet, and No Feet. Laura E. Richards ; 
Four Feet, Wings, and Fins. Mrs. A. E. Anderson-Maskell . 
Four Winds Farm. Mrs. M. L. Molesworth . 

Franconia Stories (11 Vols.). Jacob Abbott . 

Friends Worth Knowing. Ernest Ingersoll . 

Giovanni and the Other. Mrs. F. H. Burnett 

Grammar Land. M. L. Nesbitt 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. ‘ 
Gulliver’s Travels. Dean Swift Payee 

Gypsy Breynton Series. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Half-Hour Library. Mrs. G. R. Alden. 
Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates. 
Harry and Lucy. Maria Edgeworth . A 
Helps Over Hard Places. ‘‘ Lynde Palmer.”’ 
Helps Over Hard Places. ‘‘ Lynde Palmer.”’ 
Histories. (22 Vols.) Jacob Abbott 0 LS 
Histories. (12 Vols.) John S.C, Abbott . . 2... 4. 


Mary pe Dodge . 


(Boys) 
(Girls) 


1022.34 
1022.1 
448.8 
465.20 
924.15 
915.8 
448.2 
465.22 
465.21 
926.11 
448.16 
327.37 
1023.31 
1019.20 


584.4 
936.14 
1019.14 
913.12 
914.18 


397.22 


327.24 
915.5 
253.28 


1015.21 
961.14 
973.23 

933.2 
923.12 
936.15 

485 

921.2 

1027.10 

447.1 
441.21 
453.20 

921.3-6 


334.21 
1025.18 
921.7 
921.8 
122 

122 
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History of France. Mrs. H. W. Pierson 

How Marjory Helped. M. Carroll 

maw to Dovlty (Eh. Hale 606. eee 
Jackanapes. Mrs. J. H. Ewing .. 

Jack and Jill. Louisa M. Alcott . 

Jo’s Boys. Louisa M. Alcott Vie isd 
Kings, Queens, and Barbarians. Arthur Gilman 

Little Brothers of the Air. Olive Thorne Miller 

Little Folks in Feathers and Fur. Olive Thorne Miller 
Little Lame Prince, The. Mrs. D. M. Craik. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. Mrs. F. H. Burnett .. . 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. Charlotte M. iia 
Little Men. Louisa M. Alcott. . Nis 
Little Miss Peggy. Mrs. M. L. olenwath ; 

Little People of Asia. Olive Thorne Miller : 
Little Prudy Series (Several Vols.). ‘‘Sophie May’ . 
Little Pussy Willow. Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Little Saint Elizabeth. Mrs. F. H. Burnett . 

Little Women. Louisa M. Alcott d 

Madame How and Lady Why. Charles Rien 
Marco Paul on the Erie Canal. Jacob Abbott 

Nelly’s Silver Mine. Helen Hunt Jackson 

' New Harry and Lucy, The. E. E. Hale 

New Year’s Bargain, The. Susan Coolidge . 


Nine Worlds, The; Stories from Norse Pace . M. B. 


Litchfield Ppa 
Old-Fashioned Girl. anise M. Weary \ 
Only a Year and What It Brought. Jane pede 
Our Asiatic Cousins. Mrs. A. H. Leonowens 
Overhead. Annie Moore-and Laura D. Nichols 


Patty Gary’s Journey from Boston to Baltimore. C. H. Dall . 
Patty Gray’s Journey from Baltimore to Washington. C.H. Dall 


Patty at Mt. Vernon. C.H. Dall. 

Poet and the Children, The. Ed. by M. i. Lothrop ¢ ‘ 
Pot of Gold, The. Mary E. Wilkins , 
Proverb Stories. Louisa M. Alcott . 

Quartet. W. O. Stoddard 

Queer Pets at Marcy’s. Olive nee Miller 

Red Letter Days. Gail Hamilton ‘ 

Robinson Crusoe. Daniel Defoe. . . 

Rollo Books, The. (24 Vols.) Jacob Abbott 

Rose in Bloom. Louisa M. Alcott ‘ AN Sava 
Seven Little People and Their Friends. H. BE. Scudder. 
Seven Little Sisters, etc. Jane Andrews. 

Spectacles for Young Eyes. 8S. W. Lander 

Stories of American History. N.S. Dodge 


Stories of the Days of King Arthur. Charles Henry Heese ; 
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926.17 
363.26 
437.16 
1019.17 
327.34 
936.1 
922.5 
2233.4 
823.13 
436.10 
933.9 
922.7 
327.15 
918.20 
923.15 
466 
434.1 
1018.12 
327.18 
433.14 
435.12 
445.29 
947.46 
453.8 


1022.45 
327.11 
918.21 

1717.26 

924.1 

1014.28 

1014.29 

1014.30 
568.15 
421.32 
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Stories of Massachusetts. Mara L. Pratt . 

Story Book for Children. Mrs. A, M. Diaz 

Story of Columbus, The.. Mara L. Pratt .. 

Story of Patsy. Kate Douglass Wiggin 

‘Swiss Family Robinson. J. R. Von Wyss 

Ten Boys on the Road. Jane Andrews 

Ten Times One Is Ten. E. EH. Hale 

Three Greek Children. Charles Kingsley 

Three People. Mrs. I. M. Alden ; 

Thiodolf the Icelander. De La Motte ne ‘ 

Through the Looking Glass. Lewis Carroll . 

True Stories. Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Two Boys. Mrs. I. M. Alden. . 

Two Boys and What They Did ina ree Alesaniey MeKanee 
Underfoot.. Laura D. Nichols 4 odie Ae 
Under the Lilacs. Louisa M. Alcott ... ee i Rate 
Up'and Down the Brooks. Mary E. Bamford APIA 
What the Seven Did. MargaretSidney ......., 
What Katy Did. Susan Coolidge sii Oe ; 
William Henry Letters. Mrs. A. M. Diaz 

Young Folks’ Heroes of History. G. M. Towle 

Young Moose Hunters. Ed. by Charles A. Stephens 
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